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THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG. By H. Somers Somenser. 


and over 100 Illustrations, 14s. net. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps 


(Monday. 


A record of an expedition into the heart of the Hudson Bay Company’s territory, through Alberta, Athabasca, and British Columbia. 


ACTUAL AFRICA; or, The Coming Continent: a Tour of Exploration. By 
FRANK VINCENT, Author of “The Land of the White Elephant,” &c. With Map and over 100 New Illustrations, demy 8vo, 24¢. 

The Observer.— This volume may very cordially be recommended to any one who wishes to obtain a general idea of this latest 
comer among the continents. Mr. Vincent has a pleasant style, the faculty of seeing what there is to be seen by an observant ‘ globe- 
trotter, and he has enriched his book by a series of photographs of men and places, which add materially to its value and attrac- 


tiveness.” 


WITH THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE, 1890. 


K.0.Y.L.I. Demy 8vo, with 90 Illustrations by the Author, 18s, 
The Morning Post,—“ Written with soldierly frankness and accuracy, and illustrated by a number of sketches which prove 
Captain McFall to be a draughtsman of some deftness and humour.” 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by Ernest 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With 16 Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
Dr. Garnett, in the Illustrated London News.— The writer was at once so interesting a man and so great a thinker that, what- 


ever the subject of his correspondence, it can never be devoid of charm.” 
Mr. ANDREW Lana, in the Contemporary Review.—“The notes are excellent, careful, and not toolong Mr. Coleridge has done 


his task as well as it could be done.” 


By Captain Crawrorp McFat1, 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF MR. H. AND MISS R., 1775-79. Edited by 
GILBERT BURGESS. Small crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 

The Daily Telegraph.— The letters are undeniably interesting ; they are full of genuine fire, and paint a most curious picture of 

the ways and manners of high life at the end of the last century.” 
The Sketch.—“ The editor of this book has undoubtedly restored to us a most interesting romance.” 


DEGENERATION. By Max Norpav. 
The Saturday Review.—“ We read the 600 
content, sometimes with angry indignation. 


Sixth English Edition, demy 8vo, 17s. net. 


pp. without finding one dull, sometimes in reluctant agreement, sometimes with amused 
here is, and always will be, a foolish claque applauding each new eccentricity, unable 
to distinguish, among the sensations of the hour, the inspiration of genius. For these Max Nordau may serve as an excellent 
tonic, and so be justified of the reputation this English rendering will certainly bring him.” 





NE W 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GREEN CARNATION.” 


AN IMAGINATIVE MAN. 
By R. S, HICHENS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Just published. 


THE MASTER. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“ Quite the best 
hovel of the year.” 

The Daily News.— A powerful and fas- 
cinating book.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—* Destined to rank 
&s one of the books of the season.” 


TERMINATIONS, 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. — “ Admirable, 
Winning......We may even apply to it that 
ill-used epithet beautiful...... A lovely and 
quite unspoiled piece of imaginative work.” 








A NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “ WRECKAGE.” 


SENTIMENTAL STUDIES 


AND A SET OF VILLAGE TALES. 
By HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Monday. 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA, 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Times.—“ The best of the novels that 
have vindicated or mocked at the New 
Woman. We meet with less cant, less 
rancour, less prurience, less affectation of 
omniscience, more genuine philosophy, and 
a more careful style and more real literary 
power than any other novel of the same 
school......The style of the novel is good 
beyond the common......An abundance of 
vigorous and pointed writing.” 


CHIMARA. 

By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of “ Disenchantment.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Standard.—* Interesting and vividly 
told.” 

The Daily News.—‘ The story will cer- 
tainly add to Miss Robinson’s reputation.” 

The Daily Chronicle. —“ Does infinite 
credit to Miss Robinson’s power of imagina- 
tion or to her capacity for assimilating the 
experience of others.” 








NOVEL §S. 


THE PIONEER SERIES, 
Cloth, 3s. net. ; paper, 2s, 6d, net, 


THE NEW MOON. ByC. 


BE. Rarmonp, 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ It may be said, perhaps, 
that there isa dash of satire in the portraiture of 
Millicent Monroe, with her childish, petulant, incou- 
sequent mind, given over to the cult of signs and 
omens; but the character is delicately and sympa- 
thetically studied. A story that moves us, and we 
must own to having read the last pages with breath- 
less interest and emotion.” 


MILLY’S STORY (THE NEW 
MOON). 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—* A very clever account of 
@ nervous, invalided woman, disposed by early educa- 
tion to be credulous, but p dof a certain fine 
instinct with which wiser and duller people do not 
credit her. It is very readable.” 


MRS. MUSGRAVE—AND 
HER HUSBAND. By Ricuarp Marsz. 
Vanity Fair,—‘* The interest is absorbing from the 
first chapter, in which the keynote is st:uck, to the 
logical climax,” 





** A Tale of 800,000 A.D.” 


THE TIME MACHINE. By 


= ¢ WELLS, Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, 6d.; paper, 
3. . 

Black and White.—“' An admirer of Poe can hardly 
say more in praise of the book than in declaring 
it worthy his invention, and told with an art greater 
than hier. Mr. Wells manages tocarry you breath- 
less to the end of the book, to stamp the whole of it 
upon your memory and your imagination” 

The Westminster Gazette—“Mr, Wells’s time- 
traveller is an ingenious gentleman, who has invented 
a machine which enables him to travel backwards 
—_ —e along time..,...This book is yery wel} 
written.’ 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.0 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


AUTHORISED EDITION. 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY: a Biography, by Anna Car- 
Lotta LEFFLER (Duchess of Cajanello); and, Sisters RasEvsky, being an 
Account of Her Life, by Sonya Kovatevsky. ‘Translated by A. DE 
FurvnsrLm and A, M, CLive Barer, and with Biographical Noie by Lity 
Wo.rsoxy. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*.* This is the authorised edition of a work which bas excited great interest 
in Europe and America, comparable only to that awakened by the appearance 
of the memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff ; but while the latter was only a morbid, 
self-conscious girl, Sonya Kovalevsky was a great genius, a mathematician, 
crowned with honours by the leading universities, The book is an extremely 
interesting study to all who are interested in the possibilities of ‘‘ the New 
Woman.” 

“ Madame Kovalevsky is one of the most remarkable and gifted characters 
whom Russia has ever produced......Biography and auto-biographical tales form, 
from beginning to end, a strange, most moving narrative.”—Daily News, 


‘i THE ALPINE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
*,° The First Edition was sold out prior to publication. The Second Edition is 
nearly exhausted. A Third Edition is in preparation, 


MY CLIMBS IN THE ALPS AND CAUCASUS. By 
A. F. Mummery. $2 Illustrations, with Full-Page Lithograph Plates and 
Photogravures. Oloth, 21s. net. 

* Mountaineers in particular, and lovers of the Alps in general, will welcome 
and enjoy the sumptuous volume in which Mr, A. F, Mummery records his many 
adventurous ‘Climbs in the Alps and the Caucasus.” The sympathetic reader 
will derive not merely the pleasure he seeks to recall and excite, but much and 
varied incidental profit from his pages. The chapters devoted to the Oaucasus 
will naturally attract the special attention they deserve, but they are only more 
attractive than the rest on account of their greater novelty.’ —Times, 





** Startling, unique, splendid.”—“ T. P.” in the Sunday Sun. 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY: a Story of an Eastern River. 


Josern ConRAD., Cioth, 6s. 

*** Almayer’s Folly’ is a very powerful study indeed, with effects that will 
certainly capture the imagination and haunt the memory of the reader...,...It is 
indeed exceedingly well imagined and well written, and it will certainly secure 
Mr. Conrad a high place among contemporary story-tellers.”"’"—Saturday Review. 

“« Mr, Joseph Oonrad has the art of laying on just sufficient local colour to 
make his work attractive, without adding those final touches which are apt to 
make an artistic work unintelligible to ‘the general.’......fhe book leaves an 
impression of grasp and power.”—Academy. 


By 


By J. J. JUSSERAND. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE : 
from the Origins to.the Renaissance. By J. J. JusskranpD, Author of 
** English Wayfaring Life,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

“ The work if full of a rare attrac‘ion.”—Times, 

“*The marvellous story of our literature in its vital connection with the origin 
and growth of the English people has never been treated with a greater union of 
conscientious research, minute scholarship, pleasantness of humour, picturesque- 
ness of style, and sympathetic intimacy.”—Daily Chronicle, 


SOME ANCIENT ENGLISH HOMES, and their Asso- 
ciations: Personal, Archsological, and Historic. By E., Hopars, With 
Illustrations by 8. J. Loxton, fcap. 4to, cloth, 10s, 64, net. 

“Tu every respect the book is an admirable contribution to local history.”— 

Black and White. 


UP THE NORWAY FJORDS. 


A YACHTING CRUISE TO NORWAY. 


Parsoy and the LawrEx. Frontispiece, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HALF-OROWN NOVELS, 


1. A GENDER IN SATIN. By Rrra. 


“The story reaches a high level of excellence......An extremely readable 
roduction, and is quite a departure from the author’s usual method.”— Whitehall 


view. 


2. THE MAKING OF MARY. By Jean Forsyrn. 


By the 





Each demy 12mo, tastefully bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. [Just ready, 
TALES OF BURMAH. 
TOLD ON THE PAGODA. By Mimosa. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece, aud from other Itlustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d. [Ready. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
VEDIC INDIA. By Zeznatpe A. Ragozin, Author of 


“ Chaldea,”’ &c. Maps, Index, and many Illustrations, cloth, 5s, 


ERNEST RADFORD’S POEMS. 
OLD AND NEW: a Collection of Poems. By Ernest 


Raprorp. Frontispiec3 Portrait of the Author, Cloth, 5s, net, 


MORDRED: a Tragedy in Five Acts of Blank Verse. 
By Heyzx Newso.rt. Cloth, 6s. net. 

“There is really good work in‘ Mordred.’ Mr. Newbolt’s Arthur is the old 
Arthur which Teunyson for his own ends chose to transform, and therefore the 
catastrophe of the play is brought about, not mechanically, by treachery and 
rebellion which find a motive in simple wickedness, but vitally, as an instance of 
natural retribation.”’—Daitly Chronicle. 





THE NEW “ PSEUDONYM.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. By Extinor Merrion. Paper, 
1s, 6d, 3 c’oth, 2s, [Now ready. 


THE PARIS SALONS OF 1895. 


Four Portfolios, each consisting of 24 high-class reproductions, 
illustrative of Parisian Art, price 1s. each. 


Contains: PersonaL Memorirs OF Rosert Lovis 
Srevenson. By Edmund Gosse.—Books IN PAPER 
Covers. By Brander Matthews.—BRYANT AND THE 
Berxsuize Hits, Illustrated by A. Lawrence.— 
Tue Strixz aT Mr, MoBLeY’s. By Matt Orim, &c, 


THE 
CENTURY 
FOR JULY. 
PRICE 1s. 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
THE NOVEL SERIES. 


READY THIS DAY. Square 16mo, 2s, 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

This Volume is the first of a series of works, each in One Volume, 2 

Writers of the day, English and American, which will form Tur oe eet 
The volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf; they will bo con 

venient to handle, being of the square 1émo size, while from their apperranc., 
as well as from their literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library, 
The volumes will be bound in cloth, and will be uniform except in thickness a 4 
in price. The prices will be 2s., 3s., and 4s. ‘a 


The SECOND VOLUME of the Series, to be published on JULY 16th, will be 


LYRE AND LANCET. 3y F. Awsrey. 


With 24 Full-Page Illustrations, 33, 
*," Other Volumes will be annownced in due course, 


The Biography of Mr. Justice Stephen. 


Just Published, with 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 


BART., K.C.S.1., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
By his Brother, LESLIE STEPHEN. 


“* Among the half-dozen biographies of the first order which hav i 
the last twenty years, this volume deserves a place. It is a real babteeky, 
work of art as weil as of fraternal affection; a monument which several loving 
hands have helped to build up; a lifelike picture of a remarkable man, with his 
failings not unuoted, and with vivid sketches of some of his friends.”—Times 

“A truer and more complete portrait, if one may say so who speaks from many 
long years of acquaintanceship, was never drawn...... A noble history of a powerful 
are. ry and tender character.””— Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD, in the Pail 

a azette. 


New Novel by D. Christie Murray. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Rainbow Gold,” “ Aunt Rachel,” “Joseph’s Coat,” &e. 


* A strong and interesting story, and as good as anythi 4 isti ' 
has yet written.”—Daily Chronicle. n i 2 sil 


“ hace ° : 

New Volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 

“m, , ge the Pav mange GAZETTE :— 

new volume of the grea ictionary of National Biography’ i ial! 

notable as including Charles Stewart Parnell, a adequate rood of hetee has re 
been attempted, The article now before us is the first attempt to treat the pubiic 
life of the great Irish leader with the proportion and the impartiality that history 
demands, Its value, both for purposes of immediate reference and to any historians, 
is very great, The article covers the whole ground, and great skill and judgme:t 
are shown by the writer in finding the middle path of sobriety and fairness.” 

Now ready, price 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 

Volume XLIIL. (OWENS—PASSELEWE) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 
Vol, I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued 
Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 
NOTE.—A full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,’’ with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 











On July 4th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIEND- 


SHIP: a Study in Real Life. By the Rev. J. E. 0. le 
Master of Har oe School, . ' oe 


OUR SQUARE AND CIRCLE; or, 


The Annals of a Little London House. By “Jack Easet,’’ sometime 
Punch’s Roving Correspondent. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“The interest is purely humorous and domestic......The book is. always 

pleasant to read, and its humour is not the leas amusing for being always 


refined.” —Scotsman, 
OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. 
With 2 Illustrations, crown 


G. F. Browne, D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. 


8vo, 6s, 
‘* Written in a lively and agreeable style.”—Times. 
“A collection cf holiday papers full of the zest of travel, as well as happy 
humour and vivacity of description.”—Speaker. 


FIFTY YEARS; or, Dead Leaves and 


Living Seeds, By the Rev. Harry Jongs, Prebendary of St, Paul's, Author 
of ** Holiday Papers,” ‘‘ East and West London,” &c. Crown 8vo, 48. 
“A little volume of lively reminiscences......Full of delightful gossip of the 
most genial kind.”—Speaker, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and C0.’S 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6.1. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of ‘ The Slave of the Lamp,’’ &c. 


NEW STORY BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
SEE the ‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ for JULY, 


now ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price Sixpence, for the begin- 
ning of a new SERIAL sTORY by S. R. CROCKETY, Author of “The 
Raiders,’’ *‘ The Stickit Minister,’’ &., entitled 


“CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 


his Progress and Adventures.” 











London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
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BOOKS. 


—@—— 
THE MAROH ON INDIA.* 

Ir is a far cry to the year 1499 of our era, yet from that year 
dates the Russian advance across Asia. Two frontier 
Governors crossed the Ural Mountains in the depth of 
winter in dog-sledges, slew fifty Samoyedes, and captured a 
number of reindeer ; it was thus a mere raid, and was made, 
of course, as have been most of the Russian advances since 
that date, without orders from the Central Government. It 
was an answer to many a like raid of those nomads of the 
Golden Horde whose yoke Ivan the Great overthrew a 
few years before. But the rolling back of the Golden 
Horde into Asia was followed by the advance of the 
Russians, and that movement has formed as great and 
integral a part of Russian history and policy, as the 
colonisation of America and the conquest of Canada and of 
India has been an intimate and necessary part of English 
expansion. Nor was it thought necessary, in this early period 
of the great Asiatic march, for the Gortchakoff and the De 
Giers of that day to apologise for each separate advance, and 
declare that a punitive expedition only was intended, to be 
followed, of course, by immediate evacuation. 

Peter the Great hearing gorgeous accounts of the gold to 
be found on the Amu Daria, despatched an expedition to Khiva 
and Little Bokhara. The Khivan expedition on reaching the 
Khiva Oasis fell into a trap, and its members were all killed 
or sold into slavery. The Little Bokhara expedition cannot be 
said to have altogether failed, as it began that chain of forts 
on the Irtish, afterwards extended across the Ishim Steppe 
to Orenburg. It did not achieve its object, though it built 
afew forts. A later expedition advanced up the Irtish, and 
very nearly came into collision with the Khan of Dzungaria’s 
army, which was watching the frontier against the Chinese. 
So that even in 1720 the ultimate rivals in Central Asia were 
nearly brought face to face. 

The next move of Peter was to secure the shores of the 
Caspian. He found some pretext for attacking the Shah, and 
was starting for that purpose when the Afghans invaded 
Persia; whereupon Peter announced his intention of assist- 
ing the Shah. The Russians occupied Derbent and Baku; 
and the upshot of the whole matter was that the Shah had to 
sign a treaty ceding Mazanderan, Ghilan, and Astrabad to 
his friend. It is unnecessary to dilate on the importance of 

Astrabad. Peter realised it, and also the importance of 
holding the steppe of the Kirghiz-Kazaks, to the east of the 
Ural River. “Their steppe,” he said, “is the key and gate 
to all the countries of Central Asia.” The conquest of these 
Kirghiz compensated for the recovery by Persia of Mazan- 
deran, Astrabad, and Ghilan, by the treaty of Resht, and 
these are still Persian provinces. 

Now we come to the Eastern advances of Russia. Khiva 
was the first object of Russian aggression, and this design 
had to be postponed in the earlier part of the century owing 
to the Napoleonic wars, the war with Turkey and Persia, the 
Revolution which drove Charles X. from the throne, and the 
Polish Insurrection. But in 1839 the conquest of Khiva 
could no longer be delayed, and the Ozar issued orders for 
its invasion, the pretext being the unruliness of the Kirghiz, 
due, it was said, to the encouragement of the Khivans. 
That the Khivans were to blame is true, but the Rus- 
sians were equally responsible. One of their writers 
declares that the Orenburg authorities tried formerly, by 
every possible means, to prevent the wandering Kirghizes 
from adopting a settled mode of life, and pursuing agri- 
culture, being afraid that cattle-rearing would be neglected. 
Another Russian writer quite confidentially wrote that what- 
ever disturbance took place “our enemies are always to 
blame.” So the Steppe was intentionally misgoverned, and 
the general turbulence fomented, till it was time to cry 
out for the release of the Russian slaves in Khiva. At first 
the expedition was to be declared a scientific one to the Aral 





_* Russia’s March towards India. By “An Indian Officer.” 2 vols, With a 
Map. London: Sampson Low and Co, 


Sea, but this rather thin disguise was not adopted, and a frank 
enough Orenburg proclamation was issued. However, the 
expedition was a failure. The next advance was a mission to 
Bokhara, which was also a failure, as the Ameer, friendly to the 
Russians while the English were at Cabul, when disaster 
overtook us would have none of the Russians, and they 
departed soon after the murder of Stoddart and Conolly. At 
this same time Ashurada was occupied by the Russians, and 
though Lord Aberdeen protested, Ashurada, which was as 
much a part of Persia, says the Indian Officer, “as Hayling 
Island is of England,” remains in Russian hands. 


Till a year or two after the Crimean War Russia was 
quiescent; then, however, she began again, and attacked 
both Khokand and Bokhara. The great Secession War was 
raging in North America, and the Danish War in Europe, so 
that little attention was paid to the capture of Khokandian 
strongholds; nevertheless, Prince Gortchakoff issued the first 
of those manifestoes which declared that Russia had no desire 
to make further advances, “that the advance then made was 
contrary to the wishes of the Czar and his Government, and 
looked forward hopefully to an era when those disturbed 
countries would have peace in the place of those troubles 
which paralysed all progress.” The treatment of the cattle- 
rearing Kirghiz and the Pendjeh incident are striking enough 
comments on this diplomatic document; but the taking of 
Tashkend in 1865, and the declaration of the Governor of Oren- 
burg that the town was a Russian province a month before 
Gortchakoff informed the British Ambassador that “ Tashkend 
was to be an independent town,” reduces the whole affair to a 
preconceived farce. But Khojend, Tashkend, and, in fact, 
all Khokand, was soon at the mercy of Russia, and then the 
Ameer of Bokhara was finally crumpled up, and Samarcand 
surrendered. Gortchakoff was equal to the occasion, with 
the Czar as “Jorkins;” but, alas! in 1875 the Prince had 
regretfully to acknowledge that “ necessity and the wishes of 
the population compelled the Czar to retain Samarcand.” As 
an interlude, about this time the Afghan frontier was agreed 
upon, and Afghanistan was declared to be outside the sphere 
of Russian influence; and on this occasion British statesmen 
showed the only possible trace of firmness in their dealings 
with Russian diplomatists. Then came the occupation of 
Kuldja “in perpetuity,” and Kashgar was threatened. 
Yakoob Bey stood firm, and administered some severe rebuffs 
to the rather coarse diplomacy of Russian envoys, and Russia 
prepared to invade Kashgar. 

One cannot but feel regret for the fall of Yakoob, who was 
a ruler of character and foresight, but what happened was 
undoubtedly for the peace of Central Asia, The Chinese 
suddenly appeared to claim their old province, and Yakoob, 
after a short campaign, was defeated and murdered. The 
Chinese occupied Kashgar, and called upon the Russians to 
redeem their promise of handing over Kuldja, should the 
Chinese send troops to occupy it. The Russians, in accord- 
ance with their usual custom, had actually offered to do 
this, without of course any idea of doing any such Quixotic 
thing, for no Russian promise made east of the Ural moun- 
tains has ever been kept,—a sweeping assertion, but one we 
are not inclined to forego. They gave up part, and retained 
part; but the Chinese official, who signed this treaty, 
barely escaped with his life on returning to Pekin, and 
the nation insisted on the whole of Kuldja being returned. 
This had to be done, and thus “the door was slammed 
in Russia’s face.” But Russia had already taken a most 
important move which rendered her indifferent to re. 
verses in the Far East; she occupied Krasnovodsk, on the 
Caspian, and the Khan of Khiva saw that the beginning of 
the end was at hand. A glance at the map of Central Asia 
will show what a strategical point she gained. By the old 
route it was a far reach from Orenburg to the Province of 
Ferghana, across the Northern steppes to Kazala, and along 
the Sir Daria. By seizing Krasnovodsk she was enabled to 
command two routes, one over the Ust-Yurt steppe to Khiva, 
the other through Merv and Bokhara. We were quite alive 
to the menace to Khiva, and asked for an explanation; but 
Prince Gortchakoff said “the establishment would be merely 
a factory, which would, however, of course, require to be 
protected by a small armed force.” It is amusing, and there 
must have been a vein of unconscious humour about the 
Russian Chancellor; but the laugh is certainly not on our 





side. We never dreamt, of course, that Merv was an 
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object. Khiva fell, for the Russians had never any other 
intention, the details of the expedition being arranged as 
soon as “the factory was built.” Immediately after the 
fall of Khiva, took place one of those massacres which 
throw discredit on Russian history. Kaufmann, dis- 
appointed as to taking a second place in the conquest of 
Khiva, determined to punish the Yomuds. The elders of 
the tribe had submitted themselves in the Russian camp, and 
had been promised security conditional on good behaviour. 
But Kaufmann summoned them again, and imposed a fine of 
300,000 roubles to be paid in cash within a fortnight, though 
the Khan’s Government was, by a treaty signed a month 
later, to pay but 100,000 of the two millions’ indemnity in the 
first year. Moreover, Kaufmann wrote the next day ordering 
the officer in command to attack the Yomuds the moment 
they showed signs of resenting the fine or leaving the country, 
and to destroy them. They elected to try to escape, and this 
was the signal for a wholesale slaughter, which began when 
only four days had expired, and Kaufmann wrote again 
to say that if the Yomuds did not become submissive they 
were to be exterminated. It was an act of brutal treachery, and 
some day will have a terrible retribution should Russia sustain 
a great reverse; indeed, much of her Central Asian policy 
has been that of an Asiatic rather than a civilised despotism. 
The annexation of Merv and the Pendjeh trouble are too 
recent to be more than referred to. At Pendjeh Russia made 
frantic efforts, now that she at last had to draw a line, to gain 
strategical points, delaying the Boundary Commission and 
massing troops, and finally attacking the Afghans. 

“An Indian Officer” seems to have had access to much 
information of a State nature, letters and documents, that is 
to say, which Russian writers have made no effort to conceal, 
and which place Russian policy in a clear enough light. His 
language is guarded, and his narrative is impartially descrip- 
tive of Russian marches and triumph and hardship. No 
doubt he feels bitterly the ignorance displayed at home of 
the real menace conveyed in successive advances, but he 
readily acknowledges how often England’s distraction has 
been Russia’s opportunity; and his narrative, though in- 
fluenced of course by his view of Russian objects, is calm 


and fair. 





FOUR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.* 


WE hear so much now-a-days of the false and exotic America 
—the America of “boodling and bull-dozing,” of tyrannical 
millionaires, and a frenzied proletariat, in a word of the 
America of Chicago—that it is a comfort to hear a little of 
the true and natural America—the America of New England, 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton,and Columbia—the America where 
the sane and wholesome traditions of the English race exist 
in as perfect health as on this side of the water, and where 
honest living, high thinking, and sound learning flourish and 
abound. The wild and whirling words of hysterical agitators, 
spiritual and political, must not persuade people into 
thinking that Chicago with its strange and feverish crowd of 
Bohemians, Italians, Polish Jews, Hungarians, and Germans, 
is the normal American city, or that it represents the 
permanent and conquering element in American life. It 
is an ugly enough boil on the body politic, and doubt- 
less far from healthful, but we have no sort of doubt 
that it will pass away and be absorbed into the healthier 
tissues of the Union. Meantime, let us learn to look on 
the nobler and far more real, if less sensational, side of 
American life. Mr. Birkbeck Hill, in his able and sugges- 
tive study of one of the greatest glories of American life, 
Harvard College—lately noticed in these columns—helped us 
to forget the angry tumour of the West, and to see something 
which is worth the attention of every Englishman. The work 
before us enlarges the field of vision still farther, and reminds 
the reader on this side of the water that there are no less than 
four seats of learning in the States which would be venerable 
even here. It would be difficult to find any institutions whose 
founding and maintenance does more credit to our race than 
the great Universities which are seated at Cambridge, at New 
Haven, at Princeton, and in New York. American civilisation 
has been called materialistic by those who have not troubled 
themselves to look below the surface. That it is not really 
so, these four Universities, and the deep sense of loyalty they 





* Four American Universities: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, LIlus- 
ratei. New York: Harper Brothers, 1895, 








kindle in their sons, have proved a hundredfold. Not onl 

has the true lamp of learning been kept alight in their Prat 
shaded precincts, but these teachers of honour, virtue and 
piety, have shown in word and deed that men do not live by 
bread alone, and that man’s spiritual needs are really greater 
though they may seem less, instant than the needs of the 
body. 

Many people will doubtless hear, with something akin to 
wonder, of the long and dignified academic traditions of the 
New England Colleges, and of their well preserved and lovingly 
cherished forms and ceremonies,—forms and ceremonies which 
do not yield in interest and picturesqueness to those of our 
own Universities. The fact is, we are far too apt, when we 
think of America, to consider it a new place. We forget that 
the coast-fringe of the New England States had flourishing 
settlements two hundred and fifty years ago. We regard 
things that date from Cromwellian times as sufficiently 
venerable when we find them in England. Why should we 
make any distinction in the case of America? But in trath 
it is rather the Americans who are to blame than we. It is 
they who have so greatly overdone the talk about the absence 
of memories and traditions in America. It has become a 
conventional enthusiasm with them to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, and to declare indiscriminately, and in regard 
to anything and everything, “ Alas! we have nothing at all 
of this sort in America.” We in England have caught the 
parrot-cry till at last it is a sort of unchailengeable dogma 
that everything is brand-new in America. The old brick 
halls which inclose two sides of the yard at Harvard, the 
stately fagade of Nassau Hall at Princeton, or the older 
blocks at Yale, may not be architecturally as magnificent as 
Wolsey’s work at Christ Church. They belong to an austerer 
epoch and a less artistic society. Unless, however, the pictures 
in the work before us give a strangely false impression, they 
must have a charm of no mean kind. Bat in any case, and 
that matters more than any bricks and mortar, the American 
Universities are seats of learning, almz matres, that men 
can and do love. Witness the yearly benefactions which their 
sons, and not merely those who are millionaires, provide for 
their greater glory. And the American University can do 
more than make her sons loyal to her. She can do what is the 
chief aim of every civic institution that is worthy of existence. 
She can inspire her children with a love of their country, 
and a willingness to sacrifice themselves for the welfare of 
the State. It was no accident that sent twelve hundred 
Harvard men to fight for their country on the battle-fields 
of Virginia, and to beat down armed rebellion; nor was it 
any idle fancy that raised to the ninety-five who fell in the 
good fight a monument at the very centre of the life of the 
University. On the walls of the Memorial Hall are inscribed 
with the utmost simplicity the names of the men who died for 
the Union, the dates of birth and death, and the name of the 
battle. That is all. But even the perfect good taste and 
simplicity of the inscriptions is not without its significance. 
A University does not succeed unless it puts “ breeding ” and 
gentlemanly feeling, in the truest sense, into the characters 
of those to whom it is a nursing mother. “Manners makeyth 
man” is not the monopoly of the Wykhamists, but belongs to 
every seat of true learning. Harvard gave “the free and 
gentle spirit ” of the true knight, both to those who fell and 
to those who raised so worthy and so touching a monument. 
Let us hope and trust, if ever our unity as a free people were 
endangered, as was that of the English beyond sea, the sons 
of our Universities would prove themselves to have learned as 
worthily the greatest lesson that man, the citizen, can learn,— 
the lesson of patriotism and of self-sacrifice to a just and 
worthy end. 


We must not, however, dwell too long on Harvard. The 
sister Universities deserve indeed greater attention on the 
present occasion, since Harvard has been lately so fully 
described by an WNnglish observer. Yale was nominally 
founded as a Congregational college, but in reality the 
Episcopalians seem to have had nearly as much to do with 
its early development. They were among its largest bene- 
factors; and the work before us mentions that during the 
last century it is by no means uncommon to find notices of 
Episcopalian ministers preaching in its chapel as guests of the 
University. It is claimed for Yale that it was always more 
national in character than Harvard, and drew support not 
merely from one State, but from all. Here is an account 
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a aijenennen 
contained in the book before us of the spirit which inspires 

Yale :— 2 
« Another characteristic of Yale which has brought her closer 
to the national life than Harvard has been her relative poverty. 
Professors and students have both had to work for a living. There 
has been, unfortunately, no opportunity to cultivate, as Harvard 
has done, the literary tastes and graces. Yale has not been able 
to number among her professors names like those of Lowell, 
Longfellow, and Holmes. The Yale professors have been men 
tual teaching-work, and unfortunately too often 


engaged in actual ; ; 
overworked in their teaching. It would have been a great thing 
for Yale could she have strengthened the literary side of her life. 


Yet there were advantages in the universal necessity of hard work 
without the graces. It created an esprit de corps which would 
otherwise have been unattainable. It fostered » democratic spirit 
among the students. Poor and rich were associated together in 
their work and in their play. Men were judged by their strength 
and efficiency as men rather than by their social or pecuniary 
standing in the outside world. This democratic standard of 
judgment was an important element both in bringing Yale into 
closer contact and fuller sympathy with the nation as a whole, 
and in educating the students themselves in moral standards, 
At Yale, to a greater extent than at Harvard, the value of the 
education is due to the college life even more than the college 
instruction. In this respect,as in many others, the history of 
Yale has been like that of some of the English public schools. 
Even where the course and the methods of teaching have been 
most open to criticism, there has been an influence in college life 
that could not be weighed or measured, and that sometimes could 
hardly be understood by those who felt it, which made men of 
those who came under its influence, and which caused graduates 
to look back upon their years of Yale life with an almost 
unreasoning affection.” 
We would gladly dwell upon the interesting description of 
Yale in its external aspects which is to be found in the 
present book ; but we must pass on to Yale’s rival, the stately 
Princeton, set midway between the great cities of New York 
and Philadelphia. Here is a pleasant picture of the University 
where the spirit of learning rises like a lark from the furrows : 
“The village lies on the first swell of the foot-hills which 
develop into the Appalachian range. The university buildings 
stand in a commanding line along the crest of this ridge, over- 
looking to the southward the farmsteads, orchards, and fertile 
fields which fill the horizon as it stretches away in green billows 
to the sea. The soil of the township is loam underlaid by sand 
and gravel, and thus the inhabitants enjoy good natural drainage, 
ample water supply, a fruitful husbandry, and a mild and genial 
climate. The nearer view caught by the approaching traveller, 
and the more distant one from the windows of the express trains 
which hurry by three miles to the south, alike display a scene of 
rural beauty and rich landscape which recalls Gray’s familiar 
lines on a distant view of Eton.” 


Columbia University differs widely from the other three 
Universities of the Eastern States. It is not either in the 
country, or merely near a great town. It is actually in New 
York, and though it has already moved to the outskirts 
of the town, and is about to move again, it will always be a 
University in a great city. The physical reconstruction of 
Columbia University, which is destined to be accomplished 
before long, is a very interesting event, from the architectural 
point of view. An ample site has been secured, and the 
University authorities, fully alive to the value of noble 
architecture as an educational influence, intend, if they can, 
to make their buildings “ beautiful in design, and related one 
to another harmoniously and effectively.” The ground-plan, 
showing the grouping of the several buildings, strikes us as 
excellent; but we confess to a feeling of disappointment at 
the proposed designs for the library, the facade of which is 
shown. It is too heavily Classical. There is something too 
materia], too unidealistic, in Classical architecture of the 
strict kind. It might do for the bath, the gymnasium, or the 
theatre, but not for the library, the chapel, the hall, or the 
schools and lecture-rooms. 

We can only say, in conclusion, that the present work has 
interested us greatly, and that we trust it will introduce 
many English readers to a charming phase of American life. 
Onr only regret is that the information should not have been 
a little more detailed and specific. The account of each 
University should have bad an appendix giving the number 
of the students on the books and the names of the Professors 
and Presidents, and a list of their salaries. One would have 
liked also to see an exact statement of the income and expendi- 
ture of each University and a statement of its endowments. 
Unfortunately these are the sort of details which people who 
write and publish books for some unaccountable reason con- 
sider “ too dry” for the public. They should remember that 
facts clearly stated are never really dry, or, at any rate, not 
half so dry as haziness, 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 

THERE is much that is excellent in the book before us, but 
we regret we cannot give unqualified praise to the manner in 
which it is written. The known character of the “ Heroes of 
the Nations” series, to which it belongs, as well as its own 
title, would lead us to expect thoroughly sound biography; 
instead of which, the first dozen chapters, containing an 
account of Lincoln’s boyhood and early manhood, are quite 
in the style of those javenile story-books which subordinate 
historical accuracy to a so-called moral purpose. The 
Abraham Lincoln of these chapters is the model youth of 
such story-books,—a paragon who, “ When he begun (!) to 
study anything ..... . was not satisfied until he got to the 
bottom of it;” who, while studying, rocked cradles with his 
foot ; who was a lover of peace, yet inflicted righteous chas- 
tisement on the village bully, and thereby made him his de- 
voted friend for life; who “now and again of an evening” 
lounged in the country store, only to delight the other loungers 
with his “ homely wit and wisdom.” All of which, with much 
more of the same kind, may be true, but cannot be the whole 
truth, for it reveals none of the “ grit,” without which such a 
youth could never have developed into a hero-President. One 
with such a superfluity of early piety must have died young 
or, surviving, have become a Sunday-school superintendent 
of the type described in Tom Sawyer. The real Lincoln of 
those early days peeps out here and there; for instance, in 
this incident which occurred when he was, literally, “on the 
stump” :—= 

“On one occasion, seeing from his elevation that a friend of 

his in the crowd before him had been attacked by a ruffianly 
fellow, and was getting the worst of it, Lincoln descended from 
his temporary rostrum, seized the assailant by the scruff of the 
neck, threw him about ten feet, and then, having discharged his 
duty as a keeper of the peace, calmly remounted the stump and 
went on with his speech ag if nothing had happened to inter- 
rupt it.” 
As Mr. Brooks adds, “ A man who on fit occasions was as 
ready with his muscle as with his mental power had many 
friends in the frontier region.” That in his early years 
Lincoln was good—never treacherous or cruel—is undoubted. 
He was good, certainly, but just as certainly not goody-goody. 
His goodness was substantial enough to induce him on fitting 
occasion to take a ruffian “ by the scruff of the neck.” 

As the story goes on it steadily improves, and Lincoln’s 
public career is, generally speaking, placed before the reader 
in a sober and sensible manner. Still, even here it is im- 
possible not to feel some degree of incredulity when we are 
told that a man of Lincoln’s known reserve and self-restraint 
was continually weeping in public. Strong men do sometimes 
weep even in public; and it is just possible that when Lincoln 
entered Richmond on April 4th, 1865, “the tears streamed 
down his cheeks.” But it taxes our credulity to read that 
when he heard that seventeen clergymen of Springfield had 
voted against him, “his voice was choked with emotion,” and 
he walked up and down the room “with his face wet with 
tears;” or that when describing some good omen “ the tears 
gathered in his eyes; ” and we positively refuse to believe 
that on this, or any other occasion, he uttered the snuffling 
phrase, “ Let us accept it as a good sign, my dear friends.” 
If Mr. Brooks had appreciated the sturdy strength of 
Lincoln’s character, he would never have resorted to such 
artificial glamour. He fails also, as it seems to us, to realise 
Lincoln’s moral greatness. Else, for example, he could not 
have so misapprehended Lincoln’s attitude when his re- 
nomination for the Presidency was in the balance. His 
apparent freedom from anxiety about an issue so momentous 
to himself, as well as to the country, is attributed by M:- 
Brooks to his “sagacity;” he “doubtless knew that events 
would so shape themselves, that his renomination was inevit- 
able.” Really, he knew nothing of the kind. The result of 
the elections was entirely doubtful. The cause of his calm- 
ness lay in that perfect disinterestedness which excluded 
private ambition or desire, whenever there was a public duty 
to be done. So far from feeling any confidence in his re- 
nomination, Mr. Lincoln had reason to feel the gravest doubte ; 
yet this did not deter him from public acts which were likely 
to be unpopular, and which his political friends—looking at 
his private interests—considered to be highly indiscreet. 

There is one other small occasion for complaint against Mr. 
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Brooks’s work, namely, the repetition of facts and incidents. 
Thus, the names of Lincoln’s children, with other particulars 
concerning them, are given on p. 117, and again on p. 419; 
Seward’s well-meaning but injudicious offer to Lincoln to 
take the direction of affairs, and Lincoln’s dignified refusal, 
are described on pp. 251, and again on pp. 432-3. Within 
four pages (367-70), in almost identical words, we are told 
twice that Hooker was superseded by Meade because he had 
failed to discover Lee’s movements and aims. The list might 
be lengthened. If the final revision had been carefully made, 
or if the index had been accurately compiled, these repetitions 
could not have escaped notice. 

Happily, in despite of these drawbacks, Mr. Brooks has 
succeeded in giving a good account of the real Abraham 
Lincoln in his public career. Where facts are allowed to 
convey their own meaning and moral, they are telling and 
effective. Mr. Brooks has not much to relate that is new. 
The story of the Civil War and of Lincoln’s relations to 
slavery has been told again and again from every con- 
ceivable standpoint, in all sorts of ways. Yet it is a story 
which will bear retelling, and Mr. Brooks’s version gives 
it, in some respects, fresh significance. A biography of 
Lincoln might readily become a history of the war with 
Lincoln only as a leading incident. Mr. Brooks has succeeded 
in so directing the historical facts that they serve as an 
effective background, and Lincoln himself, all the time, 
appears in bold relief. We see the man, not merely the 
President. The following passage shows that Mr. Brooks has 
rightly apprehended a characteristic of Lincoln which has 
often been misunderstood :— 

“Inquisitive inquirers were put off with a comical story, ora 

bit of wise humour, and they did not like it any better that their 
rebuff should take this shape. They went home and sourly re- 
ported that the President-elect was a buffoon, a joker, a merry- 
andrew. There were not a few who were glad to hear anything 
to the discredit of Lincoln, and sé it came to pass that a 
grave injustice was done him, long before he took his seat in 
the Presidential chair. Perhaps Lincoln sometimes made the 
mistake natural to men of a natural and unaffected turn of mind, 
and presumed that the good sense of his visitors would make 
allowance for an artful sportiveness and fancy. But many of 
these went away troubled in mind and full of wrong notions of 
Lincoln. Nobody that ever knew Lincoln could possibly have 
said of him that he was a trifler or an inveterate joker. He was 
a serious and deeply grave man, when seriousness and gravity 
were in order; and much of his playfulness was assumed for a 
purpose, or to lighten his load of care and divert his mind from 
heavy troubles. On the whole, those who knew him best unite in 
saying that his disposition was a sad one by nature.” 
Lincoln was an accurate, but not a rapid thinker. His 
judgment was sure to be right if only it had time to mature, 
And he seems to have understood that for him rapid conclu- 
sions were not advisable, and to have adopted the method of 
a seemingly careless talk and ready anecdote, to give himself 
the necessary time. He preferred to speak in parables until 
his direct and final answer was ready. Then, when fully con- 
vinced as to the proper course, he was prompt and resolute 
to act. 

Another noteworthy feature of Lincoln’s character was his 
entire freedom from malice. He had no enemies except those 
created by the political bitterness of the times. Persons who 
had been at enmity with him, when they came to know him 
became his friends. Much that he did, being judged by the 
popular standard, was readily misunderstood. His strong 
sense of justice which prevented him from preferring any 
private friend for a public appointment, if a foe had a better 
claim, might have been mistaken for ingratitude,—so rare was 
such a delicate sense of right. That his sometime bitter an- 
tagonist, Douglas, whose ambition for the Presidency it had 
been his destiny to thwart, should have so cordially co-operated 
with him in the time of need, speaks well for both men. It 
shows how deeply Lincoln’s integrity had impressed his 
strenuous opponent; and it reveals the genuine patriotism of 
Douglas, who could thus sink private interests and enmities 
in an endeavour to save the Union. In his somewhat exces- 
sive eagerness to justify Lincoln, Mr. Brooks does Douglas 
less than justice. True, he admits at the last Douglas’s 
“unmistakable devotion to his country,” and says he died 
“ greatly lamented by his fellow-countrymen, among whom 
the sad-hearted Lincoln mourned with a great and exceeding 
sorrow.” But magnanimity such as Douglas displayed could 
not have existed in one so crafty and time-serving, shifty and 
tricky, as Mr. Brooks had previously represented him to 
be. If Lincoln could bear with his foes, serve them when 





occasion offered, and always think the best possible of them 
his biographers should never make the mistake of magnifyin : 
him at their expense. s 





ENGLISH SEAMEN.* 

THESE volumes, alike in theme and dissimilar in treatment 
have one common merit. They are written by two masters 
of style, and of each it may be said, as Johnson said of 
Goldsmith, that “nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” Southey’s 
incomplete naval history has been long familiar to readers 
interested in the subject. Admirably written, and with a 
thorough mastery of the materials at his disposal, it fails 
from lack of proportion. Southey knew so much that, as 
Mr. Hannay observes, he found it hard not to be prodigal of 
his learning. ‘He could tell a story in the minimum of 
words, but he could not limit himself in the number of stories 
he wished to tell.” Only perhaps in his Life of Nelson did 
Southey achieve a work of faultless literary art; but in thig 
selection from the author’s elaborate history, Mr. Hannay 
has succeeded in producing what he justly calls “the 
finest portrait-gallery of the Elizabethan sea-heroes in the 
Englishlanguage.” The publication of Mr. Froude’s lectures 
at Oxford in book-form is of more immediate interest. It 
is characteristic of the historian that the last subject which 
occupied his attention is the one that had more than once 
called forth his enthusiasm and eloquence. Again he hag 
related the story of Hawkins and of Drake, and again 
he has described the fate of the mighty Armada, which 
threatened to destroy the liberty and the Protestantism of 
England. Unfortunately Mr. Froude’s prejudices, we might 
almost say his passion for misrepresenting his authorities, 
have often led him astray in these attractive lectures, and 
many of his assertions are too strongly coloured to be 
accepted as history. He maintains strongly, but not always 
reasonably, that the injuries inflicted upon Spain by English 
sailors with the tacit consent of the Queen were wholly due to 
the atrocious cruelties of the Inquisition, and that “if the 
King of Spain and his Holiness at Rome would have allowed 
other nations to think and make laws for themselves, pirates 
and privateers would have disappeared off the ocean.” A 
fierce spirit of revenge may have been generated by this 
cause, but the expeditions of seamen like Hawkins and 
Drake were undertaken chiefly for purposes of gain, and 
Elizabeth, while publicly repudiating the pirates and slave- 
merchants, took a share in their ventures and lent them her 
ships. Philip, the mightiest monarch living, was not strong 
enough to resent the sudden invasion by these bold rovers of 
the ports in Spain and in the West Indian Colonies. He was 
kept in check by France, just as France was kept in check by 
Spain, and for a long period the privateers carried on their 
game with a success which reads like romance. 

There is, we think, much reason to question Mr. Froude’s 
assertion that Elizabeth was “always for enterprises of great 
pith and moment.” She did not mind her subjects under- 
taking such enterprises at their own risk and for her benefit, 
but she constantly hesitated and held back when her interest 
and honour demanded that she should act. In Scotland she 
encouraged by her promises the Lords of the Congregation to 
rise against the Regent, and deserted them in their utmost 
need: in Ireland, when Shan O’Neil called himself Lord of 
the country, and was the most mischievous man (which is 
saying a great deal) who ever exercised power there, Sir 
Henry Sidney was the only man capable of sweeping this 
scourge away and of restoring order. The Council advocated 
his plan, Cecil and Leicester urged the Queen to give him a 
free hand; yet Elizabeth not only kept him short of money, 
her common habit, but did all she could to damp his energy 
by unreasonable faultfinding. To free Ireland from Shan’s 
bloodthirsty usurpation was surely an enterprise of “ great pith 
and moment.” Of infinitely greater moment was the defence of 
England on being threatened by the whole power of Philip. 
When Drake singed the King of Spain’s beard by burning 
his ships at Cadiz, Philip, in order to postpone his revenge 
till the Armada was ready, proposed, by way of keeping the 
peace, that England should surrender the cautionary towns 
of Flanders to Spain. These towns, five in number, were 
held for a time by Elizabeth as the price of her assistance :— 
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— 


“The towns,” Mr. Froude writes, “had been trusted to her 
keeping by the Netherlanders. To give them up to the enemy 
to sabe better conditions for herself would be an infamy so great 
as to have disgraced Elizabeth for ever; yet she would not see it. 
She said the towns belonged to Philip, and she would only be 
restoring his own to him. Burghley bade her, if she wanted 

ce, send back Drake to the Azores, and frighten Philip for his 
Ped ships. She was in one of her ungovernable moods. Instead 
& sending out Drake again, she ordered her own fleet to be dis- 
mantled and laid up at Chatham, and she condescended to apolo- 
gise to Parma for the burning of the transports at Cadiz as done 
against her orders. This was in December, 1587, only five months 
before the Armada sailed from Lisbon. Never had she brought 
herself and her country so near ruin. The entire safety of 
England rested at that moment on the adventurers, and on the 


adventurers alone.” 

The Armada sailed, and now, if at any time, one would have 
thought that Elizabeth’s spirit of enterprise would have been 
awakened. It was a supreme hour in the history of the 
country, yet it was long before the Queen recognised this 
crisis of her fate, and the splendid courage of the men who 
destroyed the naval supremacy of Spain. Indeed, they may 
be almost said to have saved the Queen’s crown against her 
wishes. Truly does Southey affirm that “never had England 
been threatened with an equal danger since the Norman con- 
quest,” and that even that danger “ was not in itself so for- 
midable;” yet so vacillating was Elizabeth’s conduct, and so 
inopportune her thriftiness, that while uttering brave words 
in her camp at Tilbury, her desire for a treaty and ready 
acceptance of a false report led her in the very moment of 
suspense to cripple and to starve her Navy :— 


“She recalled her orders. She said that she was assured of 

eace in six weeks, and that beyond that time the services of the 
Fleet would not be required. Half the men engaged were to be 
dismissed at once to save their pay. Drake and Lord Henry Sey- 
mour might cruise with four or five of the Queen’s ships between 
Plymouth and the Solent. Lord Howard was to remain in the 
Thames with the rest. I know not whether swearing was inter- 
dicted in the English navy as well as in the Spanish, but I will 
answer for it that Howard did not spare his language when this 
missive reached him. ‘Never,’ he said, ‘since England was 
England was such a stratagem made to deceive us as this treaty. 
We have not hands left to carry the ships back to Chatham. We 
are like bears tied to a stake; the Spaniards may come to worry 
us like dogs, and we cannot hurt them.’ ” 


The stake, according to Mr. Froude, was fixed by the Queen, 
and he goes on to relate that it was not the only obstruction 
which she cast in the way of her brave defenders. She found 
fault with Drake for wasting her ammunition, and allowed 
him no more than would serve for a day and a half’s service; 
she delayed the workmen in the yards, saying that it would 
be waste of money to refit her ships; and when the Armada 
was known to be on its way, and Howard in the ‘ Ark Raleigh’ 
“joined Drake at Plymouth with seventeen others,” we shall 
leave Mr. Froude to describe how “the numbing hand of his 
mistress pursued him” :— 


“ Food supplies had been issued to the middle of June, and no 
more was to be allowed. The weather was desperate,—wildest 
summer ever known. The south-west gales brought the Atlantic 
rollers into the Sound. Drake lay inside, perhaps behind the 
island which bears his name. Howard rode out the gales 
under Mount Edgecumbe, the days going by and the provisions 
wasting. The rations were cut down to make the stores last 
longer. Owing to the many changes, the crews had been hastily 
raised. They were ill-clothed, ill-provided every way, but they 
complained of nothing, caught fish to mend their mess-dinners, 
and prayed only for the speedy coming of the enemy. Even 
Howard’s heart failed him now. English sailors would do what 
could be done by man, but they could not fight with famine. 
‘ Awake, Madam,’ he wrote to the Queen, ‘awake, for the love of 
Christ, and see the villainous treasons round about you.’ He 
goaded her into ordering supplies for one more month, but this 
was to be positively the last. The victuallers inquired if they 
should make further preparations. She answered peremptorily, 
‘No;’ and again the weeks ran on. The contractors, it seemed, 
had caught her spirit, for the beer which had been furnished for 
the fleet turned sour, and those who drank it sickened. The 
officers on their own responsibility ordered wine and arrowroot for 
the sick out of Plymouth, to be called to a sharp account when all 
was over, Again the rations were reduced. Four weeks’ allow- 
ance was stretched to serve for six, and still the Spaniards did 
not come. So England’s forlorn-hope was treated at the crisis of 
her destiny.” 

When there were half-rations for one week more, and powder 
for two days’ fighting, the Armada came in sight, the entire 
line stretching to about seven miles. Onur sailors fought with 


their usual courage, but on the powder giving out, and Howard 





pressing for more, he was told he must state precisely how 
much he wanted before it could be sent. The miserable | 
parsimony which Jed Elizabeth upon Mary’s basty flight to | 
England to send her “a couple of torn shifts, two pieces of | 


black velvet, and two pairs of shoes,” actuated her also in the 
hour when all thought of economy should have been flung to 
the winds. Itis, however, unlikely that the Queen was wholly 
at fault, and much of the blame was possibly due to defective 
organisation. 

Mr. Froude, like his friend Carlyle, was a worshipper of 
physical courage. The English sea-power was, he asserte, 
the child of the Reformation. “Matthew Parker and Bishop 
Jewel, the judicious Hooker himself, excellent men as they 
were, would have written and preached to small purpose 
without Sir Francis Drake’s cannon to play an accompani- 
ment to their teaching.” What change in English history 
would have occurred bad Philip had his will, and the Inquisi- 
tion gained a footing in the country, must be left to con- 
jecture ; but of this we may be sure, that the seeds for good 
sown by the Reformation in England, had in them a life 
which did not need to trust for its growth to the fighting 
qualities of our seamen. The surpassing but lawless achieve- 
ments of the Elizabethan buccaneers were of service in a 
lawless age, yet it seems to us that throughout these lectures 
the author takes a false view of their acts by speaking of 
them as due to Protestantism. The nine lectures were delivered 
at Oxford Easter terms, 1893-94, and, like all Mr. Froude’s 
writings, command the reader’s attention throughout. 





THE GREAT INDIAN EPICS.* 

THIRTY years ago, when Professor (now Sir) Monier 
Williams published his very useful little book, Indian Epic 
Poetry (now quite out of print), the Ramayana had already 
been translated into French and Italian, and many of the 
more interesting episodes of both the great poems, such as 
the “Churning of the Ocean,” and “Nala and Damayanti,” 
had been translated into English by the earlier Orientalists, 
and had become known through being popularised or re- 
ferred to by Milman, Southey, and other literary men. 
The Bhagavad-Gita (the famous philosophical poem which 
forms an episode of the Mahabharata) had also been trans- 
lated, though the time for the full appreciation of Indian philo- 
sopby in Europe had hardly yet arrived. But to Sir Monier 
Williams belongs the credit of having first put forth a brief 
and accurate English synopsis of the two great epics, one of 
which, the Mahabharata, is probably the longest poem in 
the world, consisting of upwards of two hundred thousand 
verses, though it bears traces of having been composed by 
many different authors at many different periods.. Perhaps 
the Persian “Shah Nameh” is the longest poem ever com- 
posed by a single author. 

In 1863, the veteran Orientalist, Hippolyte Fauche, who had 
already translated the Ramayana into French, commenced the 
formidable undertaking on which he had set his heart, the 
translation of the Mahabharata into French prose. He kept 
faithfully to his promise to issue two volumes a year of at 
least five hundred pages each, until his death, after the pub- 
lication of the ninth volume, in 1868, Vol. X., completing the 
Karna Parva, the eighth only of the eighteen books of the 
poem (though the remaining ones are much shorter than 
most of the earlier ones), was left ready for publication, 
and was issued early in 1870. It was announced that the 
work would be continued by G. Destailleur, and that the 
succeeding volume was in the press; but this continuation 
never appeared, having doubtless been arrested by the war 
which broke out in the summer of 1870. 

Since that time, however, much has been done to extend 
the knowledge of the Indian epics by complete English 
translations in India and England, as well as by more or less 
popular works on the same subject, an account of which will 
be found in Professor Oman’s book. We regret, however, 
that some at least of these English translations are divided 
into sections, instead of the verses being carefully indicated, 
as was done by Monier Williams and Fauche. This plan 
would, we think, have greatly facilitated reference in 
the use of these translations. But in spite of these 
works, the epics «re far less known to English readers 
than ought to be the case, and hence we welcome the 
appearance of a book which gives an interesting and read- 
able, if somewhat’ condensed, account of these two great 
poems, the longest of which—the Mahabharata—is a 





* The Great Indian Epics: the Stories of the Ramayana and the Makabharata, 
By John Campbell Oman, Profes:or of Natural Science in the Government 
Col'ege, Lahore. With No*cs, Aj pendices, and Illustrations. London: George 
Beli and Sons, 194, 
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huge and inexhaustible compendium of Indian religion, 
tradition, custom, and belief, apart from the main thread 
of the story. Professor Oman, having lived a long time 
in India, has necessarily acquired much knowledge of the 
country and people, and gives an interesting account of the 
village performances which he has witnessed of the story 
of Rama, which seem much to resemble our own medieval 
miracle plays in character. This forms the subject of one 
of the quaint illustrations scattered through the book, the 
oddest of which represents the churning of the ocean by the 
gods and demons, to obtain the water of immortality. 

Turning to the principal portion of the book, the prose 
outlines of the plots of the epics, that of the Mahabharata 
appears to us to be worked out most completely and success- 
fully. Here and there, however, the story might have been a 
little expanded, if only for the sake of clearness. Thus, the 
curious and interesting story of Sikhandin, the Ceneus of the 
Mahabharata, is given even less fully than in Sir Monier 
Williams’s compendium, two disjointed and unconnected 
references to it being all that we find in Professor Oman’s 
book. The Princess Amba, who was carried off by Bhishma 
along with her sisters (as related by Professor Oman, at p. 97, 
- though he does not mention her name), was permitted by 
him to return to her fiancé; but he refused to receive her. 
Thereupon she immolated herself, and was reincarnated as 
Sikhandin, expressly for the destruction of Bhishma. 

The Indian mind is too serious for us to look for very much 
which approaches wit or humonr in these great semi-religious 
epics. Life is a very serious and solemn matter to the 
Indians—not a mere single existence with nothing behind it, 
and a vague, intangible future (if any) before it, but a single 
link in an endless chain; and this gives life a dignity and 
importance which we in the West are at present unable to 
appreciate, and causes everything to be regarded in the most 
serious light. Thus anything which strikes the Western 
mind as comic in these poems usually arises rather from the 
grotesqueness and incongruity of the ideas than from any- 
thing else. 

This is the case with the strange interview between Arjana 
and the famous Apsara Urvasi, the heroine of one of the 
most beautiful of the Indian dramas, the Vikramorvasi of 
Kalidasa, the author of the better-known drama of 
Sakuntala. But the story of Arjuna and Urvasi, which 
is imperfectly related by Professor Oman, has nothing 
to do with Kalidasa’s drama, and may be briefly out- 
lined as follows. While Arjuna was at the Court of his 
father Indra, the latter saw that his son took particular 
notice of Urvasi, so Indra ordered her to make herself as 
agreeable as possible to him. But imagine her disgust when 
Arjuna informed her in the most respectful terms, that he 
had only taken special interest in her, because he recognised 
her as his own great-great-grandmother! Upon which, she 
turned upon him, and inflicted a severe curse, which Indra 
was forced to tone down as well as the circumstances of the 
case permitted. It was afterwards fulfilled according to 
Indra’s interpretation, though not as Urvasi had intended it, 
by the somewhat degrading position occupied by Arjuna 
during his year’s residence at the Court of King Virata. 

Some of the most interesting episodes of both poems have 
been given a place in Professor Oman’s appendices; but we 
should have liked more of these, especially the curious story 
of King Janamejaya and the Sacrifice of Serpents in the Adi 
Parva (the first book of the poem), which is generally overlooked 
in popular books on Indian mythology and poetry. It is not 
even referred to by Monier Williams. The Ramayana is much 
the shorter poem of the two, and relates the adventures of the 
hero Rama, one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and especially 
his war against the Rakshasas, or demons, inhabiting Ceylon, 
whose king, Ravana, had carried off Rama’s consort Sita. 
(India was infested with Rakshasas too, but those of Ceylon 
appear to have been the most powerful and formidable at that 
time.) The Mahabharata relates the negotiations and wars 
between two rival families of cousins for the throne of India. 
But it must surely be through a slip of the pen that Professor 
Oman states that the Golden Age is supposed to have ter- 
minated with the battleof Kurukshetra. We believe that the 
Indians consider that the Kali Yuga, the Dark Age, or the 
Iron Age, in which we now are, commenced about five thousand 
years ago, soon after the battle aforesaid ; but even according 


Age, which preceded the Iron Age; in which, in a very 
different, though more literal sense, modern archeology 
concurs. 

The Ramayana is apparently the older poem of the two, and 
its substance is actually incorporated in one of the episodes of 
the Mahabharata. For the latter poem, at least in its present 
form, it will be seen that no very great comparative antiquity 
can be claimed, even in India, though we are not inclined to 
treat seriously the theories mentioned by Professor Oman, 
that the Ramayana may be an imitation of the Iliad, or that 
the Bhagavad-Gita may have been written under Christian 
influence. It is unfortunately in no very sympathetic spirit 
that Professor Oman approaches Indian philosophy, but in 
that of the pessimistic agnosticism of a portion of the West, 
than which nothing can be more at variance with it. It may 
be paraphrased as follows :—“ Yes, it is all very fine, no doubt ; 
but what does it all amount to? Nobody can know anything 
about such matters; and, at best, Indian philosophy, like all 
other philosophy, is no more than baseless imaginings.” Hence 
it is not surprising that the references to Indian philosophy 
which occur here and there in this book are meagre and unsatis- 
factory. Our author’s presentment of the important doctrine 
of Karma (p. 137 note) can hardly be regarded as anything but a 
caricature. We have always understood Karma to be neither 
more nor less than the practical exposition and explanation of 
the saying of Christ,—‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.” The author would, perhaps, have 
done better to have regarded the vast subject of Indian 
philosophy as irrelevant to the plan of his work, and have re. 
ferred his readers to some other book where it is treated more 
fully and in a more sympathetic spirit. It is fortunate, not 
for India alone, but even for the world at large, that every 
one does not take so hopeless a view of philosophy as Professor 
Oman appearstodo. A short list of the numerous translations 
of the Bhagavad-Gita in prose and verse (only one or two of 
which are briefly mentioned) might have been useful to those 
who do not know the book, but whose curiosity or interest 
may be excited by the short account of it which Professor 

Oman has given in an appendix. The most accessible of 
these, and perhaps not the least attractive to the general 
reader, is Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Song Celestial.” 

We have already mentioned two of the illustrations to 
Professor Oman’s book; the frontispiece is a quaint coloured 
illustration of the gambling match between the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas. In spite of the defects of this work, it 
contains much useful and interesting matter, which will 
be new to most readers; but although the book is not a 
large one, it is closely printed, and would have been improved 
by a carefully prepared index. 





A GERMAN HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM 1815 
TO 1871.* 

THERE appeared not long ago, in an authoritative quarter, 
an article on modern German historians, classing and appre- 
ciating them according to their “methods” and “ Weltan.- 
schauung,” and their relations to the systems of Kant 
and Hegel, or other schemes of metaphysical thought. This 
admirable paper, signed by a person of quality, described 
writers of antediluvian date, and no more characteristic of 
the Germany of the Bismarckian era, than Macaulay, Arnold, 
or Grote would be for recent England, or Thierry, Guizot, or 
Barante, for fin-de-siécle France. Since the late war, the pub- 
lishers of the Empire have deluged the market with an out- 
pour of large-scale histories — the names of about thirty 
occur to us at once—all based on indefatigable study of books 
and archives, and characterised by fairly objective treatment, 
to the exclusion of the old-fashioned “ pragmatical ” teaching 
and colouring of past events at the call of an individual “‘cos- 
mical conception.” Many of these works are of high merit. 
The deficiency of the school is the want of vivid descriptive 
power, and of the faculty of interspersing narrative with 
allusion, illustration, and reflection ; also, in the case of books 
dealing with the modern national period, the tendency of 
Professors, Docents, and Hausarchivars, with a future before 
them, to pick their steps warily over the “ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso” of dynastic ground. 

Professor Stern, already known from his books on Milton 
and Mirabeau, and other works, has now faced a large under- 
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taking. Not having the artistic talent of Thureau-Dangin or 
Lecky, or the abbreviated pungency of Fyffe, he may have 
failed to give to this first instalment (he will hardly reach the 
Surrender of Paris in 1871 under six or seven volumes) a very 
seductive form. But to the possessors of the genuine historic 
appetite, his exhaustive pictures of the domestic and foreign 
transactions of all the countries of civilised Europe, their arts, 
culture, and economics included, will be welcome. His sketch 
of the Romantic school, written with much sympathy, assigns 
a prominent place to our later Georgian poets. As leaders 
of our insular phase of that movement, he couples Burns and 
—Tommy Moore! placing the pair as typical for comparison 
with Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél, Tieck, and Manzoni. 
Those of us whose taste has not been corrupted by “ psycho- 
logical analysis,” experience the true poetic shiver when they 
think of the beloved Peri beating her wings at the gates of 
Paradise, and her musical outburst of joy when Heaven is won. 
But when our accomplished German assures us that neither 
in “Kehama” nor “ Thalaba” did Southey “ make so much as 
an approach to Moore’s superbly coloured creation,” we must 
reply that he prefers “a l’or de Virgile le clinquant de Tasse.” 
As to Shelley, Keats, and Byron, they are boycotted; perhaps 
the latter is kept back for the Missolonghi stage of the history, 
On German culture Stern writes well. But under that rubric 
we find another comparison of a most invidious descrip- 
tion. The immortal Schubert, one of the very greatest 
of the gods of art of any time, is placed in parallel line of 
merit with the wishy-washy Cornelius; and is described, 
in obedience to a current Weimar fad, as having received 
fruitful stimulus from Goethe, whose ideas and suggestions 
were, in reality, quite beyond his comprehension. For, in- 
exhaustible and sublime as a creator of melody, Schubert, 
like some other artists, possessed a minimum, approximating 
to zero, of the ordinary faculties of the brain. In the same 
way Professor Stern is free from the prevalent Anglophobia 
of the professorial, periodical, and Press literature of the 
new Germany. In 1895 it is strange to hear that, in the age 
of Wellington and “carotid-artery-cutting ” Castlereagh, the 
Fatherland entertained deep respect for our national character 
and institutions, and ‘that this sentiment prevailed from the 
Boot of Italy to the Sound. Amongst the lauded features 
of our public life was our self-government, which was in the 
hands of the “landed aristocracy,”—i.e, as our author 
explains for the benefit of Continental readers, the nobility 
and gentry. Foreigners contrasted our machinery of local 
powers with the centralisation of France, all centring in 
Paris, and worked by an army of professional officials who 
were tyrants to the community and always on the cringe 
to their superiors in office. From the Prefect downwards, 
every man had his salary, whereas in England the same work 
was done gratis by Princes (?), Dukes, Baronets, and so 
on downwards. The contrast still holds good, and not as 
regards France only. In Germany, for instance, there are 
wheels within wheels of local authority whose movement, in 
normal circumstances, is automatic; yet, in the last resort, 
“systematised devolution” means that Landrath, Schulze, 
Policeman, Biirgermeister, Town or County Councillor, can be 
directed, or gagged, by the Minister of the Interior, who may 
probably be open to the arguments of a still higher power. 
But, after all, as Stern argues, the English interpretation 
of the word “self” was a little narrow, since it meant almost 
exclusive possession by the “ aristocracy ” of government and 
patronage. For the Army, the Church, the judicial profession, 
and, chief of all, for Parliament and the Administration, the 
rule was, “none but lords or gentry need apply.” 

The contrasts of England and Germany are infinite. The 
newest ideal of our advanced statesmanship is the separation 
of the integral parts of these islands into fragments. The 
recent work of the enlightened majority among the Germans, 
now ratified by the entire nation, has been the slow but sure 
extinction of Home-rule by the surrender of local prerogative 
and the growth of the central Imperial power. After 1815, 
the King of Prussia had before him an analogous problem of 
territorial assimilation. Throughout the Monarchy, from the 
Memel to the Meuse, local Parnells and Healys were at work 
heaping coals on the fires of provincial antagonism, which 
burned briskly enough to trouble even the autocratic Frederick 
William IIT. and his Austrian bottle-holder, Metternich. 
There was then no organised “Centrum ;” but the Catholic 
Rhinelanders hated the Monarch and the Protestant culture 
of which he was the centre. The Saxons of the annexed 


province of Magdeburg were furious at the disruption of 
their ancient allegiance to the House of Wettin, while in 
Poland the “Sarmatian” idea never slumbered. Silesia, so 
loyal in the rising against Napoleon, was showing Particu- 
larist feelings, and there was even a separate “ Pomeranian 
nation,” which, again, was split into German and Swedish 
halves. This tension was aggravated by the cross-pur- 
poses subsisting between the Conservative Hast and the 
democratically disposed West of the King’s domains, each 
portion claiming to be the predominant partner. One point 
which made the Rhine provinces and Westphalia polar to 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, and Preussen, was the difference in 
landedtenure. Typical in the East was the Rittergut, or large 
estate of the nobility; in the West, the peasant’s holding. 
The owner of a Rittergut enjoyed the entire local patronage, 
and inherited extensive patrimonial functions that exempted 
his estates from the ordinary civil authority. This was bardly 
a misfortune, for, in spite of the beginnings of reform started 
by Stein and Hardenberg, the general administration was, in 
many respects, in a highly muddled state, and was enfeebled 
by the coexistence of fiscal and judicial systems framed on a 
variety of patterns. As Stern’s history proceeds, we shall 
learn how all this multiplicity was gradually turned—pace 
our Home-rulers—into unity, or, at least, into something like 
it, for complete identity of institutions is, in Prussia, still a 
desideratum. 

The Frederick Williams—III. and IV.—who reigned from 
1797 to 1861, have been exalted to the skies by Hohenzollern 
hacks, amongst whom, as regards his dynastic adulation, 
Ranke takes a prominent place. A foreigner will conclude 
that both these monarchs were destitute of the fine family 
qualities manifested by the Great Elector, or old Fritz, or by 
the two elder Hohenzollerns of our own time. Stern’s pic- 
ture of Frederick William III. is something of an antidote to 
the hosannas of the reactionary Treitschke ; but though writing 
from the safe seclusion of Zurich, he seems paralysed by a 
certain unwillingness to treat “ All-Highest-the-Same” like 
a common mortal. Allowance must be made for the effect 
on Frederick William’s character of the misfortunes of 
Prussia during the Napoleonic oppression. But the fact 
remains that be was of poor intelligence, disliked ability 
in others, had a dry, suspicious temperament, and, like some 
other Potsdam authorities, believed himself to be in direct 
communication with heaven, of which his proceedings as a 
ruler offered no visible sign. As theologian, he may be said 
to have succeeded, for he attained his grand religious ideal, 
which was, not the Disestablishment of State Churches, but 
the amalgamation of Lutherans and Calvinists into a single 
body. Acting as absolute personal head of the spiritual 
communities of Prussia with delegated divine authority 
(except in the Western Provinces, where local synods were 
allowed to meet and manage under suitable official control), 
the Royal ecclesiastic drove the recalcitrant congregations 
of the Kingdom into one fold, finally forcing upon them 
the adoption of the Prayer-book and Liturgy of the Court 
Church of Potsdam. The so-called “Union” was the work 
of many years, and it was effected, in some places, by 
Dragonnades which, if not of the genuine Louis XIV. type, 
involved outrageous and cruel conflicts of soldiery and 
congregations. 

Frederick William’s attempt to achieve a political Hirenikon 
was less successful. In 1810, and again in 1815, he had 
promised by solemn edicts to grant his people a repre- 
sentative Constitution, an undertaking guaranteed by the 
thirteenth article of the statute of the German Bund. In 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt the rulers 
kept faith with their subjects, popular institutions were estab- 
lished, the Press was fairly free, there was no Censure; and 
those were the beginnings of reasonable Liberal progress. 
Even in Hanover, Saxony, and Mecklenburg the old Diets bad 
been resuscitated, and things were improving. But the old 
despotism of Prussia »*vod untouched by the example of the 
neighbouring States. The notables of the Kingdom—the 
martyrsand heroes of the Napoleonic era—kept pressing their 
Sovereign with unanimous voice to redeem his pledge to his 
people. The Chancellor Hardenberg, the Corsican’s great 
victim “le nommé Stein,” W. von Humboldt, and their com- 
peers, all were urging that course. And, startling as the fact 
may sound in 1895, when no officer in the German Empire dares 
to utter, or even to entertain, Liberal sentiments, the military 





Paladins of the times headed the party. Glorious old Blicher, 
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York, and Gneisenau joined fortissimo in the chorus of admoni- 


tion. To such entreaties the King remained deaf—the more 
the word Parliament was reiterated, the more the result was 
“ Le Roi s’avisera.” This chapter of evasion of solemn pro- 
mises, which brought Prussia into great contempt with the 
more-advanced Germans of the South, is fully related by the 
historian. The struggle for a Prussian Constitution dragged 
on through various stages of resistance and evasion—amongst 
them the pretended grant of effective Provincial Diets—till 
1847, when Amurath to Amurath having succeeded, the more 
intellectual, more fantastic, though less upright Frederick 
William IV. convoked the desired Parliament, under circum- 
stances which brought the Monarchy to the brink of ruin. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Voice, Speech, and Gesture. (Charles Deacon and Co.)—The 
right book on the elocutionary art has at length appeared. In 
producing the work as many as six writers have been engaged,— 
five of them being experts in the branch of the subject of which 
they treat. Dr. Hugh Campbell deals with the proper training 
of the voice; Mr. Brewer, B.A., with the principles of elocution ; 
Mr. Henry Neville with attitude and gesture; Mr. Frederic 
Corder, R.A.M., with musical accompaniment to recitation ; and 
last, but best of all, Mr. Clifford Harrison, with reciting and 
recitative; while the general editor, Mr. R. D. Blackman, is 
mainly responsible for the selected pieces for study and public 
recitation. The training of the voice is to be accomplished by 
no petty rules, but by broad considerations of general health, 
while its control in delivery is secured by such practical sugges- 
tions as the following :—“ What is required, instead of expending 
all the increased power in ‘ raising the voice’ only, as is usually 
done, is to distribute it in more distinct articulation, stronger 
emphasis, and fuller intonation. By lengthening the pauses, too, 
which in no little degree contributes to the same result, the 
waste of exertion is diminished, and opportunity afforded for 
regaining the breath. Mere vociferation, amounting almost to 
shouting, defeats its own object; it is the vowel sounds only 
that can be bawled out, and when this is done, distinct articu- 
lation of the consonants is impossible. It is an indisputable 
fact that a man may shout so loud that you cannot hear 
what he says.” In illustration of this, the story is given of a 
speaker who had bawled himself breathless. An old Quaker 
gentleman, taking advantage of the lull, called out to the dis- 
tressed orator,—* Friend, thou art making so much noise that 
we cannot bear thee.” One of the most interesting portions of 
the book discusses the question of musical accompaniment to the 
reciter’s voice. That there have been successful combinations of 
this kind is proved by the occasional practice of Mr. Henry Irving 
and of Mr. Clifford Harrison himself. But Mr. Harrison has been 
far from satisfied at the result. ‘At present,” he says, “the 
best chance of success seems to be for one and the same person to 
give both words and music. He is then master of the means 
employed. And it appears necessary that he should be master, 
and that the means employed should be under his control,—or, 
rather, under the control of the drama he enunciates. With 
great practice and an unusually swift understanding and 
sympathy, a coherent work might be made between a reciter 
and a pianist, or even a reciter and a band. But the latter 
would require the devotion and labour given to an opera at 
Bayreuth, instead of the casual combination that is too often 
attempted on such occasions.” It is instructive to note that 
several of the writers expose the ridiculous notion that the 
term “natural” means “uncultivated.” The ease, and grace, and 
power which we admire in all good speakers, never comes by 
nature, but is the outcome of strenuous and persistent practice. 
Mr. Blackman quotes Mr. Gladstone as saying “all time and 
money spent in training the voice and the body, is an investment 
that pays a larger interest than any other,” and Lord Salisbury’s 
remark, ‘In these days, whether we like it or not, power is with 
those who can speak,” and there are not wanting signs that 
increased attention is being paid to this finest of the fine arts, 
which, as Mr. Harrison says, “has been steadily growing in 
artistic development and in public favour for many years. If 
true to itself, and if its position be not undermined by the incapa- 
city of well-meaning but imperfect aspirants, it may well look 
forward to association and brotherhood with those older executive 
arts by which literature and music are brought home to the ears 
and to the hearts of a world that is ready and willing to listen 
if only the right voice will speak.” The book contains 888 pp., 
the latter and larger portion being selections for public recita- 
tion, among which are many perfectly new pieces, and as good as 
they are new. 








A Forgotten Great Englishman. By James Baker. (B.T.8.)— 
This “forgotten great Englishman” is Peter Payne, a follower 
of Wyclif. He was Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, 
early in the fifteenth century. In the year 1417 “he was re- 
ceived,” Mr. Baker tells us, “among the Professors of Prague 
University.” For many years after that time he was a leader 
among the Hussites, both in peace and war. He is supposed to 
have lived on till the year 1455, and so to have ended his days in 
peace. At that time he must have been in extreme old age. In 
Bohemia he is still remembered: in his own country he seems 
to be quite forgotten, though his name is found among the 
Principals of St. Edmund’s Hall. Mr. Baker gives an interesting 
account of his search for some further memorials of the man, in 
his native village of Hough-on-the-Hill, and at Oxford. Every 
one seems to have been anxious to help, with the one exception 
of the person who most certainly had the most leisure of all, It 
is curious to contrast the prompt assistance given by such busy 
men as Professor Freeman and Bodley’s Librarian with the indif. 
ference of the country parson who was too busy to answer a 
letter, or give a few uninterrupted minutes to an obviously dis- 
interested inquirer. All that Mr. Baker could discover at Hough 
was that the Payne family lived there as well-to-do squires some 
way into the last century. The heiress married into the Brownlow 
family. 

The Expansion of South Africa. By the Hon. A. Wilmot. (T. 
Fieher Unwin.)—Mr. Wilmot, who is a member of the Legislative 
Council of the Cape Colony, traces the history of the colony from 
the early days of Portuguese discovery through the vicissitudes 
of Dutch and English occupation. It is in some respects a dark 
story, but it may fairly be said that the English come out of it 
better than any one else. They are certainly not so blood-guilty 
in the matter of the natives; we mean especially the Bushmen 
and the Hottentots. The future before the colony seems, to the 
writer of the book, and with excellent reason, to be a great one. 
Of Lobengula he has nothing that is good toasay. “A merciless 
monster,” is his summing up. So far as this personage is con- 
cerned, the reader may consult with advantage Three Years with 
Lobengula and Experiences in South Africa, by J. Cooper-Chadwick 
(Cassell and Co.) Here is a curious incident which we would 
commend to the consideration of the Aborigines Protection Society. 
A certain concession had been granted to Messrs. Rhodes and 
Rudd, mainly on the advice of a certain Loché, described by our 
author “as the most intelligent and far-seeing of the indunas.” 
The Society wrote to the King advising him not to grant the con- 
cession. Thereupon the King, to justify himself to his people, 
turned to Loché, and said,—‘“ You are the man who has given 
away my country,” and had him killed at once. Loché, anyhow, 
was not “ protected ” by the Society. 

Portraits in Plaster. From the Collection of Laurence Hutton. 
(Harper Brothers, New York.)—Thirty odd years ago Mr. Hutton 
bought a collection of half-a-dozen casts made from the faces of 
the dead. He has gone on adding to his collection, and now can 
pride himself on its being “the most nearly complete and the 
largest in the world.” It cannot be said to have no interest; on 
the contrary, the interest is great, though of a somewhat weird 
and dreary kind. But the casts do not show up well in the photo- 
graphs of them. These do not illuminate us at all about the man 
whose features they present. All the same, this is a curious book, 
and one which is worth looking through. Mr. Hutton has some 
interesting things to say about this hobby of his. 

Christus Imperator. Edited by Charles William Stubbs, D.D. 
(Macmillan.)—This series of “ Lecture Sermons on the Universal 
Empire of Christianity” is, naturally, one of very varied merit. 
Some of them put the case as effectively as could bedesired. Nothing 
could be better argued than the case for religion as a necessity in 
morals as it is presented by Mr. Llewellyn Davis in “ Christ in 
the Realm of Ethics.” He makes excellent use of Professor 
Huxley’s declaration repudiating evolutionist ethics. He refuses 
to accept the view of those who are content to take Christ as the 
greatest, or possibly the greatest, of moralists. Christ is the 
Divine Person, who helps not by precept or example, precious as 
these are, but by a living will, Canon Fremantle’s ‘Christ in 
the Realm of Politics” is interesting and instructive, but he 
would have done well not to condescend upon particulars. We 
do not like the Protectionism of the United States or the policy 
of the Silver Kings, but it would have been better to keep these 
illustrations out of a sermon. Canon Rawnsley is eloquent in 
his “Christ in the Realm of Art;” but surely there is some 
wild talk in it. ‘The man who made Giotto his sculptor’s tool 
or paint-brush made it from first to last,” whereas now half-a- 
dozen men make it between them. ‘The sin of industrial and art- 
producing England is finding us out.” Of course there are evils 
in the division of labour, as there are in the specialisation of 
knowledge. But there are compensations, and a preacher does 
far more harm than good when he dogmatises in this fashion 
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The shrewd men of the North who listened to this discourse must 
have thought or muttered, “ Unpractical.” Mr. J. B. Heard says 
some strange things about law, and draws a comparison between 
Greek and Latin theology much to the advantage of the former. 
Much surely might be said for the other side, that the sober 
practical genius of the West has done more for theology than 
the subtlety of the East.. Dean Kitchin discourses on “ Christ in 
the Realm of History,” Mr. Bartlett on “Christ in the Realm of 
Philosophy,” Mr, Brooke Lambert on “Christ in the Realm of 
Science,’ and Canon Barnett on “Christ in the Realm of 
Sociology,” while the editor introduces and winds up the whole 
subject. 

Wandering Words. By Sir Edwin Arnold. (Longmans.)—Sir 
Edwin Arneld gives us in this volume a quite delightful variety 
of subjects, most of them of a kind which it is very good to read 
about. The first papér bears the title of “ An Earthly Paradise,” 
by which we find, as we read, that Hawaii is meant. Sir Edwin 
was charmed with what he saw, and not the least with the Queen. 
This was in happier days, before the serpent, striped and starred, 
had entered in, and by force and fraud made the paradise his 
own. Of course we hear something about Japan; we know what 
our traveller thinks about that. If Hawaii is paradise, Japan is 
heaven, or near it. The Japanese women are “semi-angelic,” 
Sir Edwin wrote this in haste, and defends it at leisure. But he 
is forced to confess that the men are scarcely appreciative of 
their blessing. The chapter, “Love and Marriage in Japan,” is 
particularly interesting. Then we hear about India in the 
days of the Mutiny, when the writer first saw it, being 
then newly appointed to be Principal of the Government 
College at Poonah. “Indian Princes at Home” (this paper was 
delivered as a lecture in America) belongs to a later time, the 
Prince specially described being the Maharajah of Ulwah. 
Another vigorous Indian sketch is “The Tiger’s Village,” where 
the principal personage is a man-eating tigress. The tiger, we 
are told, is a great coward, till driven to stand at bay. That is 
another illusion gone. We had to give up the lion long ago. 
Other papers have English subjects, one of them, “ Stronger than 
Death,” being specially good. 


Cloudland. By the Rev. W. Clement Ley. (E. Stanford.)— 
This “ study on the structure and characters of clouds” will be 
found full of interest. The subject is comparatively new; at 
least, we do not remember to have seen it treated in such detail 
and with so much care as are exhibited in this volume. We can- 
not pretend to’follow Mr. Ley in his discussion of the subject, 
but we may commend his volume to the notice of all who are 
interested in meteorology. It is a contribution of distinct value 
to a science of which the devdlopment is disappointingly slow 
and uncertain. ~~ ~* 

Little Johannes. Translated from the Dutch of Frederik van 
Eeden by Clara Bell. (Heinemann.)—Mr. Andrew Lang has 
furnished this volume with an introductory essay in which he 
distinguishes, not for the first time, between various kinds of 
fairy-tale. Put briefly, there are two kinds, the genuine folk-lore 
tale, conte populaire, and the modern, inveuted, literary fairy- 
story. He apologises for the existence of the latter, but not in a 
very decisive manner. It is a fact that the ordinary reader often 
confounds the two kinds; but we agree with Mr. Lang in 
thinking that the “mythologist” is not in danger. He will 
always have means of distinguishing them. This particular 
story is,as he says,“ very modern.” Such, for instance, is the 
schoolmaster of the crickets, whose geography was limited to 
twenty-six sand-hills and two ponds, and told his pupils that ‘‘no 
one could know of anything beyond, and what was told of it was 
mere idle fancy.” But it is very clever; and the praise which 
Mr. Lang applies, “celui qui le compose est capable de choses 
plus importantes, quand il veut s’en donner la peine,” is very 
moderate indeed. 

We are peculiarly glad to see a second edition of Essays and 
Addresses, by the Ven. James M. Wilson. This attempt to treat 
some religious questions in a “scientific spirit” was recognised 
at once on its appearance as an honest and able effort, made by 
ene who has a great knowledge of human nature, can see all 
round a question, knows his own mind, and has the courage to put 
his thoughts into clear language. This cheaper edition should 
reach a wider circle, and extend the’ good already done by this 
candid and powerful book. 

Night-Lights. By Arthur Broadfield Frost. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—These “ Shadows from a Doctor’s Reading-Lamp ” are 
concerned, as might be supposed, with shadow rather than light. 
They show the seamy side of the medical profession. We see the 
doctor in a poor neighbourhood with his cheap and ready pre- 
scriptions, the out-patients’ room of the hospital, with all its 
varieties of imposture and folly, and other places and scenes 
which one would gladly change if it were possible, But our 








writer is not always cynical and satirical. He can recognisé 
and appreciate honest work. The fun is, perhaps, somewhat 
laborious, strained in quality, and excessive in quantity. Still, 
the book is distinctly entertaining. 

From China to Peru Over the Andes. By Mrs. Howard Vincent. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mrs. Howard Vincent writes 
agreeably about the humours, perils, and pleasures of travel. 
She happened to reach Brazil just when the Army and Navy 
were fighting it out under the leadership of Admiral de Mello 
and General Peixoto. Buenos Ayres was the next place of im- 
portance that the travellers visited. After the town came the 
“camp” or country, and after this again the passage over the 
Andes, where the route at one place reaches the altitude of 
13,000 ft. (Mont Blanc is 15,781 ft.) Peru left an unfavourable 
impression ; the war with Chili has ruined it. An appendix, full 
of valuable matter, has been added by Colonel Howard Vincent. 
He tells us about the “Nitrate Fields,” the West Indies, the 
Panama Canal, and other matters of interest. 

The Chinaman at Home. By Tcheng-Ki-Tong. Translated by 
R. H. Sherard. (Marsden.)—In this volume, a sequel to others 
by the same author, we have an account of the “ private amuse- 
ments and small public fétes” of the Chinese people. The 
general impression left by the whole is that this side of Chinese 
life is harmless and dull. But this is a conclusion which one 
makes with a certain reserve. Of all nations, that which most 
confounds all speculations, defies all probabilities, and falsifies 
all predictions is China. Prominent among Chinese amusements 
is kite-flying,—the game which, according to our author, “ best 
exercises the bodies of children.” We are inclined to prefer 
something more vigorous. 

The Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. XIII. 
1894. (Heywood, Manchester and London.)—We have had, 
on various occasions, the pleasure of welcoming this interesting 
series of volumes, also calling itself, whether for the first time 
we know not, the “ Manchester Quarterly.’ The number now 
before us is not unequal in value to its predecessors. Perhaps 
the most remarkable item in the volume is the adverse criticism 
passed by Mr. J. G. Maudley on Prescott’s “Conquest of 
Mexico.” To put the matter briefly, he maintains that it is not 
a history, but a romance. The elaborate civilisation of the Aztecs» 
as described by the Spanish writers on whom Prescott, and, 
following him, Sir Arthur Helps, relied, was, we are told, a fiction. 
So far, Mr. Maudley’s argument does not go far beyond inherent 
improbabilities. There are some readable papers on Gilbert 
White. A paper on the “Literary Work of Mazzini,’” by Mr 
Thomas Newbiggin, deserves special attention, because it calls 
attention to a quality of the great Italian which is not so much 
appreciated as it should be. There are other essays of con- 
siderable value on a great variety of subjects. We do not quite 
see what Mr. Thomas Kay means in his “ Carthage and its 
Queen” when he says that he “ shall boldly assume Eliza’s (Dido’s) 
mother was of the house of David, a daughter of Solomon.” 
Sychaeus=Zaccheus, he suggests, and the “Eli” of Elissa 
suggests the Hl in Elijah, &c. Of course the tongue of Carthage 
was Semitic, and such resemblances ‘are natural enough (so 
Barca= Barak), but how about the chronology? The date of 
the foundation of Carthage is pretty well known as somewhere 
in the eighth century B.C. But how would this suit a grand- 
daughter of David? Rehoboam, a grandson, died in 958. 

Tha Oracles of Papias. (Longmans.)—This “contribution to 
the criticism of the New Testament” is of too technical a 
kind to be dealt with in detail. The writer starts the theory 
that the Oracles (Asya), which Papias of Hierapolis attributes 
to St. Matthew as having been written by him in the Hebrew 
language, were a collection of Messianic prophecies in Hebrew, 
and that Papias wrote a commentary on them. In this we are 
to find, so we are told, some of the material afterwards worked 
up into the Canonical Gospels. Various moot-points, as, ¢.g., 
the date of the Crucifixion, are discussed in the appendix. 

The Catholic Revival. Six lectures by George Worley. With 
an Introduction by the Dean of St. Paul’s. (Elliot Stock.)— 
There is much good sense in what Mr. Worley writes, and not a 
little humour; of course there is some exaggeration. It can 
hardly be said that there is nothing in the “Tracts for the 
Times” inconsistent with the Prayer-book, for indeed the 
Prayer-book is not quite consistent with itself. However, Mr. 
Worley puts his case with considerable ability, and says much 
that no one who can look at these questions with an open mind 
will be disposed to deny. 

The Story of Babette, a Little Creole Girl. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. (Osgood, McIlviane, and Co.)—This is one of the most 
delightful tales that it has ever been our good fortune to read. 
Babette, one of the daughters of Colonel le Charmant, is stolen in 
her childhood by a gipsy woman, married in her youth to an 
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Italian fisherman, and mother of a. daughter who has found a 
husband among the same people. How little Babette grows up 
among the same people, and how she is brought back to her own 
home, is told in a way that holds the reader’s attention without 
failing for a moment. We say little about the book, but we com- 
mend it most unreservedly. 

The Life and Work of Bishop Medley. By William Quinhed 
Ketchum, D.D. (Elliot Stock.)—John Medley was one of the 
good men who owe much to their mothers, who trained him for 
his work with a diligence which might have wearied weaker 
natures, but manifestly suited her son. Latin was begun at six, 
Greek at ten, Hebrew at twelve. His first sermon dated from the 
age of fourteen. His first curacy was at Beer (near Seaton), 
where he is still remembered. In 1845, at the age of forty-one, 
he was consecrated to the See of Fredericton, and in that diocese 
he spent the rest of his life, dying in his eighty-eighth year, 
almost, we might say, in harness; for he preached about seven 
weeks before his death. What is meant by forty-seven years of 
work in a Canadian diocese it is not quite easy to realise. This 
volume will give the reader some idea of how hard it is, and how 
admirably Bishop Medley did it. 

Tacitus: Dialogus de Oratoribus. Edited by Charles Edwin 
Bennett. (Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—The Dialogus has had 
much attention directed to it of late. Professor Peterson, in this 
country, has published a full edition of it, and Professor Gude- 
man, in the States, one yet more elaborate. Here we have a 
convenient volume well adapted for the upper forms of schools, 
for whom, indeed, the book is eminently suitable.-——Cornelii 
Taciti de Germania. Edited, with Introduction, &c., by Henry 
Furneaux. (Clarendon Press.)—Mr. Furneaux’ edition of the 
Annals was so admirable that it bespeaks the student's best con- 
sideration for this new work. He modestly apologises for certain 
defects in the direction of “German archeology, history, and 
law.” But he certainly gives us a very ample commentary. For 
all practical purposes his edition is probably as complete as need 
be. In c. 7 he takes exigere plagas with Orelli, “to examine for 
purposes of comparison.” We are inclined to think it is for 
purposes of surgery. This brings out more strongly the force of 
pavent. Throughout the annotations, as far as we have noted it, 
Mr. Furneaux is both exhaustive and accurate.——In the series 
of “ Elementary Classics” (Macmillan), we have Phaedrus: Fables, 
edited, with introduction, &c., by the Rev. H.C. Nall; and Sallust : 
the Jugurthine War, by Edward P. Coleridge. Both volumes are 
furnished with notes and a vocabulary. We have no adverse 
criticism to make on them; but should not a lad who has got as 
far as reading Sallust be promoted from the vocabulary to the 
dictionary ? We have also received Odes and Epodes of Horace, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Clement Lawrence Smith 
(Ginn, Boston, U.S.A.).——LIliad of Homer, Book XXIV., by G. M. 
Edwards, M.A. (Cambridge University Press), and Cesar’s Gallic 
War, I.-II., edited by T. W. Haddon, M.A., and G. C. Harrison, 
M.A. (E. Arnold). 

One of the best text-books of geography that we have in English 
has reached a third edition. This is This World of Ours, by H. O. 
Arnold-Forster (Cassell and Co.) “The study of geography,” 
writes the author in his preface, “is one of the most fascinating 
that can possibly be undertaken, is one which can be followed 
with pleasure and profit at all times and in all places, which 
makes travelling a perpetual enjoyment, and staying at home a 
perpetual opportunity.” This is as true as it is happily expressed. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s book will at least put the reader in the way 
of finding it out for himself. We have also received The Citizen 
Reader (same author and publishers), which has reached, we see, 
its two hundred and sixtieth thousand. 

The Story of the Stars. By George F. Chambers. (G. Newnes.) 
—This little book is written in a conversational style and in a 
way that makes the information given easily intelligible. 
Among the chapters is one on “The Brilliancy and Distance 
of the Stars,” “ The Grouping into Constellations,” “The History 
of the Constellations,” “Moving Stars,” “ Variable Stars,” &c. 
Mr. Chambers’s illustrations are often of a homely kind, but are 
not the less useful for that. 

Newton Booth of California. By Lauren E. Crane. (G. P. 
Putman’s Sons.)—Newton Booth, sometime Governor of California 
and United States Senator for California, seems to have been a true 
orator, with the gift of real and spontaneous eloquence. We 
learn that during early life he committed his speeches partly to 
memory, latterly he spoke extempore. He was born in 1825 in 
Indiana, and went to California in 1860, and on several momentous 
occasions raised a powerful voice. The speeches, which occupy 
the greater part of the volume, prove Senator Booth to have been 
a scholar gifted with a rich imagination, a great command of 
language, and a graceful and finished style. It seems, and the 


hislifetime. His speeches, indeed, appear too polished and barely 
nervous enough to have carried his hearers away with him. He 
did a great deal towards the preservation of order in California, 
and the strengtbening of the Federal position in the West. 


An Introduction to Michael Drayton. By Oliver Elton, B.A 
(Printed for the Spenser Society.)—In this modest Introduc. 
tion Mr. Elton has compressed all that is known or conjecturej 
about one of the most voluminous of English poets. The con- 
jectures are considerably in advance of the knowledge. Drayton 
shares the fate of a far greater Elizabethan; and beyond a few 
comparatively barren facts, we know nothing with certainty about 
him. This is not from any lack of diligence on the part of editors 
and students, and especially of Mr. Bullen, who is justly called by 
Mr. Elton an “expert in Elizabethan lore.” To him we are 
indebted, not only for criticism and bibliographical details, but 
for a selection which contains nearly everything of genuine worth 
in Drayton’s vast body of verse. With much labour Mr. Elton 
has managed to throw a little light, or what seems like light, on 
the poet’s biography. “Drayton,” he writes, “has hitherto been, 
so far as any one knew, much in Melchisedek’s position—parent- 
less,” and he has discovered a possible, and indeed probable, 
ancestry of butchers. Something more than was known before 
he can tell us of the Goodere family, with whom Drayton spent 
his youth at Polesworth, and of Anne, the eldest daughter, who 
lives in the poet’s “Idea,” and in one of the most beautiful love- 
sonnets ever written. Of Sir Henry Rainsford also, who married 
Anne, and became a cherished friend of Drayton, Mr. Elton has 
gleaned a little information; but there are serious blanks in the 
story impossible to fill up. We do not know if the poet went 
to a University, if he ever married, or how through long years 
his life was spent. Even the month or day of his death is 
unknown, although Drayton’s fame was such that he was 
thought worthy of a tomb in Westminster Abbey. The tomb, as 
everyone knows, is in Poet’s Corner, but the body is said to be 
buried in another part of the building. Much of Drayton’s 
ponderous verse is dead. Even the ‘‘ Polyolbion,” despite Lamb’s 
noble eulogy, is only read by students; but the “ Ballad of Agin. 
court,” “ Nymphidia,” and the exquisite sonnet already mentioned 
—“ Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part ”—will suffice 
to keep Drayton in remembrance. Mr. Elton deserves the thanks 
of all lovers of poetry for the service rendered to the poet in this 
carefully written Introduction. 


The Works of Virgil. A Literal Translation by A. Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D. (G. Bell and Sons.)—“ This translation,” we are 
told, “‘is based upon that of Davidson.” Davidson’s, as revised 
by Mr. T. A. Buckley, was the Virgil crib with which many people 
were familiar forty years ago. It was a very indifferent perform- 
ance, grotesque in parts, and wanting both in scholarship and 
dignity. That the version has been greatly improved by Dr. 
Bryce is at once manifest; whether it has been put on a level 
with Messrs. Lonsdale and Lee’s translation in the “ Globe” series 
is doubtful. We even think that it might have been better to 
have done the work entirely anew. Every point has to be con- 
sidered if this is done, whereas it is only too easy to overlook 
when an old version is revised. We may note a few points. 
V. 706, haec responsa dabat, “He used to declare,” &. It is 
much better to take “haec” of Pallas, not as here agreeing 
with “responsa.” VI. 360, uncis manibus, “ bent hands,” better 
“clenched ;” 270, luce maligna, “faint and glimmering light,”-— 
why not simply “scanty” or ‘“‘ grudging”? 302, conto subigit, 
“paddles with a pole,” must mean “push” in some way,—a 
pole is a very unsatisfactory thing to paddle with; 387, increpat 
ultro, “and challenges, to boot,” not very intelligible, ultro 
gives the idea of “ unprovoked ;” sutilis cymba, “ cobbled boat,” 
is too prosaic, as is “ tenacious fluke,” for dente tenaci, in vi. 3. 
We may give as a connected specimen of Dr. Bryce’s manner the 
well-known lines on Marcellus :—“ Seek not, my son, to know the 
crushing sorrow of your race; him the Fates shall only show to 
earth, nor let him longer stay. Ye gods, Rome’s sons had seemed 
to you too powerful had these gifts been lasting. With what 
wailings shall the men of Mars’ great city fill the place! What 
funeral pomp shall you behold, Father Tiber, when you flow past 
that fresh-made tomb! Neither shall any of the Trojan line 
raise hopes so high in Latin fathers, nor shall the land of Romulus 
e’er boast so much of any of her sons. Ah, piety ! ah, that faith of 
ancient times! and that right hand invincible in war.” This is 
not more than respectable, would hardly, say, be marked “ one 
plus” by an examiner. It would have been as well to mark the 
tense of practerlabere. 


In a New World. By Mrs. Hans Blackwood. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Very dull and uninteresting is In a New World, with 
no character that bears even a remote likeness to life, and no 
incident to disturb the laboured and tedious style. The heroine, 
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even the most unimaginative female writer could have designed, 
and she is made to behave in a manner so utterly without reason 
or impulse, that the author can hardly expect her to be regarded 
as other than insane. The outlook for the one-volume novels is 
dreary in the extreme, if the great host of idle and meaningless 
scribblers are to rush in and take the field. The only lines that 
have amused us in In a New World was the description of a wet 
day in London, and we thought it kind to shut up the book at 
once. 

The Land of the Dawning. By E. H. Canney. (Remington and 
Co.)—The exact plan of Mr. Canney’s book is somewhat obscure, 
and the style generally lacks definiteness; but from what we can 
gather, he has spent some time in Australia without becoming an 
Australian, though he is appreciative enough of some features of 
Australian life. He dwells particularly on the weird, desolate 
character of the great continent; on the dislike which he says 
the Australian-bred people have to the English; and some of 
the features of travelling between the great sheep-runs. It is 
readable, but slight, and more we cannot say of The Land of the 
Dawning. 

Kangaroo and Kauri. By J.K. Arthur. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—There is but little pretence of literary style or proportion 
in these notes and jottings on Australian life and its peculiar 
features. We are reminded of a certain school-geography where 
@ paragraph of a few lines contains as many facts as words. But 
clumsily as the author arranges his facts, he nevertheless states 
them clearly, and the few sentences which describe for us the 
straits which sheep and cattle are reduced to in times of drought, 
are more impressive than pages of laboured prose. We hear but 
little of New Zealand and the Maori, and what little we do hear 
is quite inadequate to give any idea of the country or its fine 
aboriginal proprietors. Kangaroo and Kauri hardly tells us how 
much labour it has cost; for while, on the one hand, anybody 
who had been in Australia for six months could have written it, 
on the other hand it may represent the experience of a lifetime. 

Outlines of Biology. By P. Chalmers Mitchell. (Methuen.)— 
This is practically a text-book for the Elementary Biology 
Examinations of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
of England. It seems to us clearly written, interesting in treat- 
ment, and excellent in its selection and insistence on particular 
and important points. This last is of great importance to the 
student. Mr. Mitchell illustrates his work by some good drawings, 
and has made his little volume as concise and instructive as its 
object necessitated. 

Theoretical Chemistry. By Professor W. Nernst. Translated 
by Professor C. 8S. Palmer. (Macmillan and Co.)—It must have 
been a somewhat arduous task to translate the technical and 
often involved sentences of Professor Nernst, and we owe thanks 
to the enterprise which gives us a sound and philosophical 
treatise on the whole system of theoretical and physical chemistry. 
Sucli a style as Professor Nernst’s would repel if it were not for 
the inherent interest of its subject-matter and the ability with 
which it is handled. There is no law of physical chemistry not 
touched upon by the author, and we may recommend it as 
complete and comprehensive to the student. 

The Rise and Development of Organic Chemistry. By Carl Schor- 
lemmer. (Macmillan and Co.)—This most important work was first 
published in 1879, but has been out of print, we are told, since. It 
has been extensively revised as to style, and is distinctly improved. 
It is an exceptionally able work, and has been well edited by Mr. 
Arthur Smithells. A fine portrait of the great chemical philoso- 
pher figures as a frontispiece. Every chemist ought to possess 
what we may call with justice the first history of the development 
of organic chemistry. 

Ten Weeks in Egypt and Palestine. By Catherine Janeway. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The author of this book went the 
common round, as far as Phile and the First Cataract, and then, 
on another occasion, to Jerusalem. She has not trespassed much 
on her reader’s attention, for she has put both tours into one 
modest-sized volume of 158 pp. It would have been as well if 
she had limited herself strictly to what she saw with her eyes and 
heard with her ears. The notion of the “needle’s eye” being a 
gate or a substitute for a gate (used when the actual gate was 
closed) is a fiction. The photographs with which the volume is 
adorned are excellent. 

A Fisherman’s Fancies. By F. B. Doveton. (Elliot Stock.)—All 
Mr. Doveton’s “fancies” are not connected with fishing. We 
must own to liking him best when he is describing his angling 
experienees or giving his impressions of nature,—a subject which 
always moves him to something like eloquence. We are least 
impressed when he is most obviously laying himself out to amuse. 
The most notable paper in the volume is the “ Future of 
Animals.” We have every wish to believe in such a future, but 
the difficulties are surely enormous. 





The Colonisation of Indo-China. By J. Chailley-Bert. Trans- 
lated by A. B. Brabant. (A. Constable and Co.)—We read with 
a peculiar interest the remarks of a Frenchman on the rise and 
prosperity of Hong-Kong and Burmah, particularly as M. Chailley- 
Bert reviews everything from an independent standpoint, and the 
style and a few mental peculiarities only betray his nationality. 
He is very ready with his figures, and seems to have acquired 4 
really wonderful grasp of his subject, so that the work in itself is 
as readable as such a book can well be. That part of it which 
endeavours to describe our system, bureaucracy, and dealings 
with neighbours and commercial relations, reveals also the 
want of those qualities which bar the way to the colonial success 
of the French. M. Chailley-Bert is sensible of some of them, but 
in his description of Civil Service tests and the qualifications of 
candidates for colonial posts, and again in his suggestion of 
similar standards for his own country, it is obvious that he fails 
to realise that it is the man and not the system that succeeds. 
He lays it down quite seriously in a paragraph of advice to his 
countrymen that “we must try and understand the people who 
are of such and such a race,” &. Fancy an English writer 
talking to us about “understanding people” ! 


Chronicles of Uganda. By R. P. Ashe. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—It is astonishing how complicated politics can become, even 
in the heart of Africa, and one reads with a growing bewilder- 
ment the wheels within wheels which finally led to our Pro 
tectorate. Mr. Ashe is an unsparing critic of both Captain Lugard 
and the Imperial East Africa Company, never, however, stinting 
praise where he thinks it due. He thinks, as many do, that 
Chartered Companies are a mistake; and, indeed, the uncer- 
tainty as to how far Government was responsible for their actions 
had cruel and disastrous results in Uganda. To Mr. Ashe, a 
participator in, and spectator of, many momentous crises of 
Baganda history, the comparatively rough-and-ready methods of 
even such a patient and impartial soldier like Lugard must have 
seemed clumsy. We do not suppose, if the two had changed 
places, that Mr. Ashe would have been able to use his 
knowledge of the various parties with any effect. Want of decision 
is inseparable from such confused politics. It is a most interesting 
narrative, and Mr. Ashe has made the whole pother very clear to 
us, and has not given any unfair interpretation of the doings of 
the various actors in the drama played out with such varying 
results on the shores of the Nyanza. He is firmly convinced 
that his own view of affairs is the right one, with all due 
respect to the other parties, and his opinion carries weight. It 
will soon be a past chapter in East African history, thank good- 
ness, and we shall then be able to look back on Mr. Ashe and 
Captain Lugard as men who did their best for Uganda,—the one 
in the cause of peace, and the other by his firm and soldierly 
ideal to raise the native estimate of English character, and to 
draw the attention of British people to the country and its people. 


Behind an Eastern Veil. By C. J. Wills. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
—In this volume we have a curious and successful mixture of 
fiction and fact. A young English lady goes out to join her 
father in Persia. The father has married a lady of high 
rank, and has nominally conformed to Islam. The daughter 
naturally has unusual opportunities of seeing sides of Persian 
life mostly out of sight of European visitors. So she has her 
story to tell. Her father has held office for some time under the 
Shah, and he has some curious experiences to relate. Trouble 
arises; the father is killed, and the daughter, after suffering no 
little distress, is happily rescued by the opportune arrival of an 
old admirer, who had made her acquaintance on the outward 
voyage. Dr. Wills knows as much about Persia as any English- 
man living, and has had, we imagine, the assistance of ono 
who has had the entrée to places which were necessarily shut 
against him.——We may mention at the same time Safar 
Nameh, Persian Pictures: a Book of Travel (Bentley and Son). 
—This is a record of personal experiences. The pictures of 
Persia that the author gives us have a great deal of shadow in 
them. The country has deteriorated in every way since the time 
when it was the greatest Power in the world. Vast portions of it 
are desert, made so by the persistent neglect of the people and 
their Government. If any one wants to see what Islam can do for’ 
a country he had better study these pictures. Even the fatalism 
of their creed does not sesm to inspire the courage which ought 
to be a redeeming feature. When the cholera came, it was the 
non-fatalist European who “‘ stood to his guns.” There are some 
highly interesting descriptions in the book, among them the 
“ Treasury of the King.” 


A Round Trip to North America. By Lady Theodora Guest. 
(Stanford.)—There is nothing that calls for much notice in the 
“Round Trip.” Our authoress tries to give us an idea of the 
scenery, the flowers, and something of the life. She and her 
party travelled the whole of their journey through the States tv 
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the West Coast and back through Canada, in an especially 
sumptuous car. This may have been satisfactory to the 
travellers, but it limited their acquaintance to a select few. 
The only interesting feature of the volume is the notices of birds 
and flowers. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, I.-IV. Edited by William W. Goodwin, 
LL.D., and John William White, Ph.D. (Ginn and Co., Boston, 
U.S.) —Thisis a “revised edition,” its notes having been “adapted” 
to the latest edition of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar and to Hadley’s 
Greek Grammar (revised by Allen). The dictionary which follows 
the notes has been made on a scale and with a completeness which 
puts it quite above the rank of the ordinary vocabulary. It does, 
to put the matter quite briefly, for the Anabasis what Autenrieth’s 
Homeric Dictionary does for Homer, supplying at the same time 
the information for which the dictionaries of history and 
mythology and of antiquities must commonly be consulted. 

The Art of Chess. By James Mason. (Horace Cox.)—Mr. 
Mason, who tells us that all his materials have been carefully 
studied and selected “from the best products of the present day 
and generation in the way of actual authentic chess.” He begins 
with the “End Pause,” showing what opposing forces can do and 
cannot do at the close of a game. Some of the situations are 
very curious and interesting, and a great selection of them is 
given. Part II. gives us the “ Middle Game,” and Part III. the 
great Openings with their Chief Variations, 

First Aid to the Injured. By E. J. Lawless, M.D. (Pentland.) 
—This is intended as a guide for ambulance service, and gives 
directions for the treatment of both injuries suffered in warfare 
arid sickness. The method of dealing with each injury, illus- 
trated by drawing, and the first treatment of various ailments, 
are described in detail. 

In the reprint of “The Novels of Tobias Smollett,” edited by 
George Saintsbury (Gibbings and Co.), we have Roderick Random, 
8 vols.——In “ Blackie’s School and Home Library ” (Blackie and 
Son), we have Irving’s Conquest of Granada, 2 vols. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


READER’S GUIDE to CONTEMPORARY 


LITERATURE, By Wm. Swan SonNENSCHEIN, Pp, xc.-775, 4to, cloth, 25s. net. 
The Authors and Subjects Index occupies pp. i.-Ixviii. (each of four columns). 
“A work of monumental labour, designed to guide readers in the choice of the 
best available books...... An invaluable work of reference.’—TimEs. “The debt 
of gratitude which Mr. Sonnenschein has fairly earned from all who are in any 
way concerned with modern literature is considerable...... A most valuable 
guide.”’—Daity News. “Cannot fail to receive a very cordial welcome from 
all students and literary men—indeed, from all who have to do with the 
reading, and even the buying, of books. It is a remarkable monument of 
industry and of skilful arrangement,.”—GLasaow HERALD, 


MR. HORACE ROUND’S NEW BOOK. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies 


on the XI, and XII. Centuries. By J. H. Roun, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Geoffrey 
de Mandeville.” Pp. xvi.-587, large 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


TWO ALPINE BOOKS. 
1. RAMBLES in ALPINE VALLEYS (Dora 


Valley, Mont de Ja Saxe, Val Ferrex, Glacier de Miage), By J. W. 
Tort, F.E.8. With Map and 4 Plates, 3s, 6d, 


2. TOURIST’S GUIDE to the FLORA of 


the ALPS. Edited by Prof. A. W. Bennett, from the work of Prof. 
Datta TorRE, and issued under the auspices of the German and 
Austrian Alpine Club, Printed on very thin but opaque paper, and. 
bound as a pocket-book in limp morocco extra, 5s, 


IN GROUSELAND. By E. G. Mackenzie, 


Author of “The Highland Handbook.” 


The MESSAGE of MAN. A Book of Ethical 


Scriptures. 336 pp., 4s. 6d. [Second Edition ready. 

“ It is excellent, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the highest kind, It 
appeals to the highest and best instincts."—Giascow Heraup, ‘ Everywhere the 
book seeks to shape to fine issues the moral life, The arrangement is admirable,”— 
Speaker, ‘ Will repay all the trouble taken with it,’’—OaTHOLIC TIMES. 


ANNALS of the BRITISH PEASANTRY. 


By Russet M. Garnier, B.A. 466 pp. large Svo, 10s. 6d. 


The SEXES COMPARED, and other Essays. 


By Epvarp von Hartmann, Author of “The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious.” Translated by A. Kenner, M.A. 2s. 6d, 


The CLIMATES of the GEOLOGICAL PAST, 
and PS Be, to the EVOLUTION of the SUN. By Eugene 


The PITY of LOVE: a Tragedy. By Theo- 
DORE WraTistaw. Antique boards, 3s, net. 


The SOCIALCONTRACT. ByJ. J. Rousseau. 


Translated and Edited, with a lengthy Study of the Work, by H. J. Tozer, 
M.A. With « Preface by Dr. B. Bosanquret. 28.64. - 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO.: London. 





SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 
NFLUENZA: its Symptoms, Pathology, Sequels, Mode of 


Spreading, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By Jutius ALTHAUS, 

M.D., Oonsulting Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regents 

ark, “By far the best monograph which has appeared on the subject.”— 
Edinburgh Medical Journal, 


London; Lonemans and Oo., Paternoster Row. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON 
and COMPANY beg to announce that 
Mr. STUART REID'S (LIFE 


é e) 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, ‘ies 


the concluding Volume in the “ Queen's 
Prime Minister Series,” is now ready. 


With Photogravure Portrait of Lord John reproduced from a 
Crayon Drawing by G. F. Watts, R.A. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


‘* While Mr. Reid’s book is valuable as a contribution to political history, it is 
if possible, even more valuable as a portrait of one who, as a man and asa 
statesman, was indeed, above all else, noble-minded. The picture is vivid and 
convincing, but it is no mere cartoon wrought with dashing and headlong 
strokes, still less an imaginary sketch. Jt is touched in with lines at once 
forcible and delicate, but always carefully accurate.”— Westminster Gazette, 

“ Mr. Stuart Reid is justified in his title, and, what is of far greater importance, 
he is justified in his book, For this is a story which is really worthy of its sub. 
fete and of its hero, and of the times concerning which it is written. Mr. Reid 
iad certain special advantages in the preparation of his book.”—Daily News, 

“ A useful and worthy addition to the progressive political literature of our 
time.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The First Edition of Mr. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD'S 
MY LIFETIME Zeng exhausted, a Second Edition 
is now ready, 2 vols., with Photogravure Portrait, 
crown 8v0, 21s.” 

“Nowadays everybody writes reminiscence:, but few are better justified in the 
enterprise than Mr. John Hollingshead is, by the two entertaining volumes to 
which he has given the title of ‘My Lifetime,’ Before he became a theatrical 
manager, and lit the sacred lamp of burlesque at the Gaiety, Mr. Hollingshead 
was a journalist and author, and, his writing hand not having forgotten ita 
cunning, he knows how to tell his story in the most attractive way. Even more 
important, he has a good story—an abundance of good stories—to tell. The two 
volumes are, indeed, packe with amusing gossip and interesting literary and 
theatrical recollections, which the author has accumulated during his long and 
varied career; and I make no doubt that they will be as widely read as they 
deserve to be.”—Truth, 


A Second Edition of Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY'S 
New Book, MY EARLY TRAVELS AND AD- 
VENTURES IN AMERICA AND ASIA; és 


now ready. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 12s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Stanley wields a facile pen, and the descriptions he gives of the scenes 


through which he passed are always vivid and informing.”— 
Westminster Gazette, 


Two large Editions of Mr. LEVETT YVEATS’S Historical 


Romane, THE HONOUR OF SAVELLI, 
having been exhausted,a THIRD EDITION ts now 


ready, at all Booksellers’. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“The Honour of Save)li’ is a story of adventure pure and simple, the hero 
being an Italian soldier of fortune of the early sixteenth century ; and although 
the author modestly disclaims all comparisons with the most popular contem- 
porary exponent of this school of fiction, he has little to learn from Mr, Weyman 
or any one else in the art of vivid, straightforward narrative......The book isa 
first-rate piece of work, and holds the reader enchained from the sensational 
outset to the very last page.’’—Athenzwm, 





THE PRESENT TROUBLE IN ARABIA. 
Of Mr. J. A. STEUVART’S Romance, (\N THE DAY 
OF BATTLE, “ie “ National Observer” says :— 


**A brisk, breezy tale of adventure, which, once begun, is not laid aside 
readily. The author has not been afraid to break new ground. He moves at 
his ease among the scattered cities and burning deserts of Arabia, attended by 
strange companies of Arabs or Bedouins, ‘the dirty, tawny, picturesque, war- 
like, cruel, generous, abominable progeny of Ishmael,’ ”” 


SECOND AND OHEAPER EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. 


Of Mr. HARTLEY. CARMICHAEL’S Story, 
ROOTED IN DISHONOUR, “Ae “ Pall Mak 
Gazette” (June 10th) says :— 


** It is one of much promise, and the style is easy and pleasant..,...The author 
should make some mark in literature.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


‘OLD Q’: @ Memoir of William Douglas, Fourth 
Duke of Queensberry, one of the * Fathers of the Turf’ 
By JOHN ROBERT ROBINSON, Author of 
“ The Princely Chandos,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6@2. EDITION DE LUXE, royal 8vo, limited 
to 125 copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, the Plates 
coloured by hand, ONE GUINEA net. ; 


TWO WORKS ON LONDON HOUSES. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSES. By Wrimor 
Hagrison. With Illustrative. Anecdotes, a Reference Plan, and 100 Tilus- 
trations, crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

The Times says :—‘‘ Ought to be inthe hands of eve 
in the associations which are connected with so many 


OUR RAMBLES IN OLD LONDON. By Mrs. Macue. 


SmitH, Illustrated, small post 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


one who takes an interest 
ndon houses.” 





| London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.O. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B., &e. 
THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. 


By General Sir EVELYN WOOD, V.C., G.C.B. 
With numerous Illuztrations from Sketches made during the Campaign by 
Colonel the Hon. W. J. CotvituE, 0.B. 


Portra'ts avd Plans, demy 8vo, 163. (Ready. 





—_ 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


FRENCH MEN AND FRENCH MANNERS. 


(Stray Chapters and Sketches.) 
With an Introduction, ‘‘ Paris and its Inhabitants:.” 


By ALBERT D, VANDAM, 
Author of “An Englishman in Paris.’”’ 


Large crown 8vo, 10s, 61. [This day. 





FRASER SANDEMAN. 


ANGLING TRAVELS IN NORWAY. By 


Fraser Sanpemay, Author of “By Hook and by Crook,” &c. With 
Numerons Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, and 
Coloured Facsimiles of Salmon Fries, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
Also a Limited Edition, printed on Large Paper, containing an Extra Plate of 
favourite Salmon Flies for Norway. 30s. net. [ Ready. 





COLONEL FRANCIS C. MAUDE, V.C., ©.B. 
FIVE YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. By 


Colonel Francis OC. Maung, V.C., C.B. With a Frontispiece Portrait of 
Queen RanavalonaII{[. Orown 8vo, 5s. [Ready. 





H, HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 
ARCHITECTURE for GENERAL READERS: 


a Short Treatise on the Principles and Motives of Architectural Design. 
With a Historical Sketch by H. Hratucore Statuam, Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, Editor of the Builder, With upwards of 250 Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. Ready. 
*.* The object of this book is to supply, in a condensed form, such an outline 
of the principles, the practice, and the historic:1 development of the Art of Archi- 
tecture as may be acceptable to those who, taking an intelligent interest in the 
subject, have no time or inc!ination to study more technical and detailed treatises, 





MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 
PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK of BETHIA 


HARDAORE. By Evita FuLLER MaiT1Lanpd. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 
HAMILTON AIDE. 


ELIZABETH’S PRETENDERS. By Hamil- 


ton Aipf&. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 
THE HEART OF LIFE: a Novel. By W. H. 


Matxock, Author of ‘‘A Human Document,” &. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
[This day, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W, L. COURTNEY. 
JULY. 
Tur Devence or Fort Cuirrat. With Map by Lieut, Harley. 
Liquor, Lanp, AnD Lazour. By “X, Y.” 


THE Papacy :— . 
1, Irs Position anv Arms. By Capt. J. W. Gambier, R.N. 


2, HunGaRY AND THE VaTICAN. By B. Molden, 

PicTURES OF THE YEAR. By H. R. Pennell. 

Tue PRESENT CONDITION OF MUHAMMEDAN WOMEN IN TURKEY, 
Richard Davey. 

AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION: 
Edward Salmon. 

Tue REVOLUTION In GruB STREET: A BOSWELLIAN FRAGMENT, 
H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 

AGatnsT OXFORD DEGREES FoR WOMEN. By Prof, Thomas Case, M.A, 

ZoBEHR PasHa. By the Right Hon. W. T, Mairictt, Q.C. 

THE MysTeRY OF BirtH. By Grant Allen, 

Leconte DE LISLE: a SHORT Stupy. By Esmé Stuart, 

Tue Heart oF Lirr, Chaps. 37-41. By W. H. Mallock., 


The SECOND EDITION of the JUNE NUMBER 
is NOW READY. 


CHAPMAN’S 
MAGAZINE OF FICTION, 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
ror JULY, 


Contains the Conclusion of 


§. R. CROCKETT’S “UNDER CLOUD OF NIGHT.” 


FIVE COMPLETE STORIES BY 
Mrs. Andrew Dean, W. L. Alden, Edith A. Barnett, 
Joseph Strange, and E. W. Hornung, 


AND CONTINUATIONS OF THE TWO SERIAL STORIES 


by BRET HARTE and by VIOLET HUNT. 











By 
By 
By 


ITS PROGRESS AND ITS PROSPECTS. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES OMAN, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, Oxford; 
Author of “ Warwick the Kingmaker,” “A History of Greece,” &, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net, 


Guardian.—* This is the nearest approach to the ideal School History of 
England which has yet been written. It is of reasonable length. A just pro- 
portion between the several periods is carefully observed. Every page bears 
the s'amp of the practised historian and the practised teacher. Unmi:takable 
marks of tke historical insight and the historical judgment which appertain 
only to the aristocracy of historians are everywhere visible,”” 


IN A GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


Henry N. EttacomseE, M.A., Vicar of Bitton, Gloucestershire, and Honorary 
Canon of Bristol, Author of “ Plant Lore and Garden Oraft of Stakes- 
peare.” With Lllustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, ' 


** A rare combination of erudition and observation,” —St, James’s Gazette. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DEAN 


OF SALISBURY. By the Very Rev. G. D. Borzz, Dean of Salisbury. 
With Photogravure Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s, 
“A very delightful book. He has something to say which is worth hearing 
of most of the great men of his time, and his pages teem with telling anec- 
dote and shrewd but always kindly ob:ervation,”"—Times, 


MARIA EDGEWORTH: Her Life and Letters. 


Edited by Avaustus J. C. Hare, Author of “The Story of Two Noble 
Lives,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. net. 
“Mr, Hare has written more than one good book in his time, but he has never 
produced anything nearly so entertaining and valuable as his latest contribu- 
tion to biography and literature,” —Saturday Review, 


MORE MEMORIES: being Thoughts about 
England spoken in America. By the Very Kev. 8, Reryotps Hoe, Dean 
of Rochester, With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s, 

‘“* Full alike of contagious fun and mature wisdom,”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. With 


the Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Twelfth 
Thousand, crown 8yo, 6s, 


SCHEINER’S ASTRONOMICAL SPECTRO- 


SCOPY. Translated, Revised, and Enlarged, by H. B. Frost, Associate 
Professor of Astronomy in Dartmouth College. 8vo, 21s, Illustrated. 


AGENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Cuartzs A. 


Youna, Professor of Astronomy in the ae of New Jersey, Associate of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, Author of ‘The Sun,” &. In“1 vol, 
550 pp., with 250 Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary Tab'es, 
royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s, 6d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the India Dice. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BOZ-LAND: Dickens's Places and People. 


By a FITZGERALD, Crown 8vo, with a Portrait of ‘‘Boz” by Oruik- 
shank, 6s. 

“Only an enthusiast could have written ‘ Boz-Land,’ because only an enthusiast 
could possess so wide and deep a knowledge of the details of ‘ Boz’s’ fictions. 
There is only one Dickens, and Mr. Fitzgerald is his prophet. That is the im 


pression conveyed by this bright, lively, and. agreeable volume.”—Globe. : 


A JORUM OF ‘PUNCH’: the Story of its 


Origin and Early Days. By ATHOL Mayuew. Imp. 16mo, with Illustra- 
tions, 53. {In afew days. 


THE IRISH NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


Each Volume in small crown 8vo, fancy cloth, with a new Portrait 
and a Memoir of the Author, 2s. 6d . 


Vol. I. ODONNEL. By Lady Morgan. 

“‘Kighty years ago Sir Walter Scott declared that this novel 
‘ though liable to criticism as a story, has some striking and beauti- 
ful passages of situation and description, and is in the comic part 
very rich and entertaining.’””—Daily News. 


Vol. II. ORMOND. By Miss Edgeworth. 
NEW NOVELS. 
PRINCESS AND PRIEST: a Romance of 


Old Egypt. By A. S.F. Harpy. With a Preface by Prof, Sarcr,. 3s, 6a, 


A SENSATIONAL TRANCE. By Forbes 


Dawson. With 20 Illustrations by F. Mackenzie. 2s, 6d. [Ina few days, 


GOLDEN LADS AND GIRLS. By H. A. 


Hinxson. 6s. 
***Golden Lads’ interests by its clever character sketches and racy descrip- 
tions..,... The conversations and discussions on things in general are nearly always 
lively.”’—Manchester Guardian, 


STARLIGHT THROUGH THE ROOF. By 


Kevin Kennepy. 33, 4d, 
“The author has put a good deal of nature and spirit into his account of the 
simple and likable village folk, The book is agreeably written; but attains in 
places a higher point, for it shows a command of humour and pathos.”—At m, 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RESPECTABILITY. 


By Jutran STERNE. 6, 
‘The characters are singularly alive......We should like another book from 
Mr. Sterne as clever as this one.” —Saturday Review, 


SCHOLAR’S MATE. By Violet Magee. 6s. 


“* The book is written throughout in a humorous vein; its tone is lightly and 
spontaneously ironical ; it bristles with pointed epigrams and brilliant up to 
notions.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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GEORGE NEWNES’ PUBLICATIONS. 


With 63 Portraits and Illustrations, 


The PRINCESS of WALES: a Biographi- 


cal Sketch. By Mary Spencer Warren. With Portraits of the Princess 
at various periods, and Illustrations from Photographs taken in Denmark 
and.at Sandringham, Marlborough House, &c. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
“ Sure to be eagerly and widely read. It compresses into moderate compass 
much information concerning the Princess of Wales that is worthy of preserva- 
tion in this popular form,”—Scotsman, 
“Excellent illustrations which familiarisa us with most of the scenes as30- 
ciated with the life of her Royal Hizhness,’’—Daily Chronicle. 





With 228 Portraits of Heroes, 


HEROES of the VICTORIA CROSS. By 


T. E. Toomer, late Colour-Sergeant ‘‘ Royal Irish.’” A complete Record of 

the “ Cross ** and its Wearers, with many narratives of daring deeds, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“It will prove useful as a work of reference, and will delight a young sol- 
dier.”’"—Scotsman. 


The RUBIES of RAJMAR; or, Mr. Charle- 


cote’s Daughters. A Romance, By Mrs. Eaerton Eastwick (Pleydell 
North). Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
“Very well written and exciting story......an original piexe of work......The 
tale abounds in mystery and startling incident.’—Daily Chronicle, 


By the AUTHOR of “ The ROMANCE of HISTORY.” 
CASTLE SOMBRAS: an Historical 


Romance. By H. GreEennoucs Situ. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
“ A very thrilling story......The excitement continues to the very last page.” — 


— SOME COMICAL CREATURES. 
ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO. Penned by Arthur 


praweee and Pencilled by J, A.Shepherd, Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
3. 61, 

Every word of the Letterpress is readable, and there is no small amount of 
acute observation conveyed in the rambling remarks on various creatures’ 
characteristics. It would be superfluous to praise or ~—_ out any particular 
drawing; but the bears, perhaps, show Mr. Shepherd’s skill, and various birds 
his mastery of the art of s tive caricature. ‘ Zig-Zags at the Zoo’ is a 
necessary volume toall people who are fond of animals and gifted with a sense,of 


hamonar.”’—Spectator, 
A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


TWO GIRLS. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
With Illustrations by Ida Waugh. 


“ A story which we may rely upon for bringing enjoyment.”—Gentlewoman. 
** Naturally and prettily told.”—Saturday Heview. 


The Library of Useful Stories. 


By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.RAS. 
The STORY of the STARS. With 24 Illus- 


trations, 1s. | Fourth Thousand, 
** Attractive from beginning to end."—Morning Post. 





II. 
By EDWARD CLODD. 


The STORY of PRIMITIVE MAN. With 


88 Illustrations, 1s, [Fifth Thousand. 
“A usefal stepping stone to higher knowledge; it creates isterest and 
develops @ desire for further information, therefore it possesses the chief 
qualities that go to make a good book for the average man....., The text is very 
attractively written, scarcely a sentence being beyond the comprehension of the 
ae an oe oper Though the story is briefly told, we have no doubt it will prove 
teresting to a wide circle of readers,””—Nature. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
The STORY of the PLANTS. With 49 


Tilustrations, 1s. | Fourth Thousand. 
“For this little work there is nothing to be raid but praise. Written for 
unscientific readers, it is absolutely clear without beinz superficial.””—Echo, 





NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
The STRAND MAGAZINE. Vol. IX. Con- 


taining further “Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” by L T. Meade and 
ifford Halifax, M.D.; some ‘‘ Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,’ by A. Conan 
yle, with many other contributions by popular writers, Profusely Illus- 
trated, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


The PICTURE MAGAZINE. Vol. V. Con- 


taining upwards of 1,040 Pictures, including Reproductions of artistic 
Photographs, Portraits, Views, Old Prints, Autographs, Pictures for Chil- 
dren, Comical Sketches, &c. Clot extra, gilt edges, 63, 





The STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE. Vol. 


I. Containing about 80 pieces, by eminent composers, for Pianoforte, Organ, 
and Violin, including Songs, Dance Music, and Duets, with Illustrated 
Articles, Interviews, and Musical Sketches, Cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


London: GEORGE NEWNES (Ltd.), Southampton St., Strand. 





GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST, 


SPENSER’S “FAERIE QUEENE,” 


With over 90 Full-Page Illustrations, besides 80 Canto 
Headings, with Initials and 60 Tailpieces, by WALTER 
CRANE. 


A New (limited) Edition, on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-maie Paper, large 
pe 4to. In Nineteen Monthly Parts, price 10s, 6d. net each Part, No odd 
arts supplied separately. 
The Text (which has been collated from Four Editions, including th: 
is Edited by Taomas J. WISE. i sores ieee 
The FIRST BOOK (in Three Parts), 256 pp., with 14 Faull-P, i 
and 23 Canto Headings and Tatlpieces, £1 11s, ea. “ meroge Datape 
The SECOND BOOK (in Three Parts), consisting of 280 pp., with 
18 Fuil-Page Designs and 22 Uanto Headings and Tailpieces, is just completed 
price £1 11s, 6d. 
The THIRD BOOK, with 18 Fall-Page Designs, 23 Headings and Tail. 
pieces, is being proceeded with. 








MARMONTEL’S MORAL TALES. Selected 


and Retranslated, with Biographical and Oritical Introdaction and Notes, 
by GzorGe SatntsBory, and 45 Illustrations by Ohris Hammond, 464 pp, 
crown 8¥o, cloth, 63, 

Mr. Rusxty says of Marmontel in “ Fors Clavigera’’ :—‘ He wrote pretty, yet 
wise, sentimental stories, in finished French......This writing of Marmontel’s...... 
there is never an exaggerating phrase in it, never a needlessly strained or 
metaphorical word, and never a misapplied one.”” 


By JUDGE O'CONNOR MORRIS. 


MEMORIES and THOUGHTS of a LIFE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d., 400 pp., with Photogravure Portrait. 

“Whether we agree or not with Judge O’Connor Morris's criticisms on ths 
present defects of Irish administration and suggestions for their amendment, his 
remarks are well worth reading.”’—Times, 

“Taken as a whole, this book is a notable one, because of the thoughtful and 
sincere contribution to the discussion of great public questions, affecting Ireland, 
which it contains.”—Irish Independent. 

“No man can ever have had a better right to record his experiences in type, 
on the strength of having written articles on every conceivable subject,”— 
Spectator. 

“Judge Morris deserves hearty thanks for a book which is as honest as it is 
clever.”—Westminster Gazette. 


AUGUSTUS J. 0. HARE’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
WALKS in LONDON. New Pocket Edition, 


Revised, with additiopal Illustrations. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


“ A remarkable example of condensed information and careful arrangement....., 
A mode! handbook.” — World, 

* By far the best of Mr. Hare’s handbooks. It is full of information about 
every corner of the great city.’’—Queen, 

* Delightfully discursive.”’—Daily News, 


WESTMINSTER. Reprinted from ‘ Walks 


in London,” as a handy Guide to the Abbey and surrounding places, 120 py. 
paper covers, 6d. net; cloth, 1s. 


SUSSEX. With Map and 40 Woodcuts 
from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8vo, 250 pp., cloth, 6s. 
IN THE PRESS. 


NORTH-WESTERN FRANCE. (Uniform 


with N.E., 8.E., and 8.W. France.) With Map, and profusely Illustrated 
with Woodonts from Drawings by the Author. Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 





By JOHN RUSKIN. 


The HARBOURS of ENGLAND. With 


the 12 Illustrations mide expressly for the Work by the lafe J. M. W. 
Turner, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
The Plates used in this edition have been reproduced in photogravure from 
specially selected impressions of the engravings in the first issue, 
- ape atk. which has been out of print since 1877, contains an introduction by 
. J. WISE. 


The RUSKIN READER. Being Selected 


Passages from Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters,” *‘ Stoues of Venice,” and 
‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” with Notas (not inc!uded in the Volumes of 
elections published in 1893). 224 pp, fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


SELECTIONS from RUSKIN. In 2 vols. 


small post 8vo (sold separately), cloth, 6s, each; roan, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
each ; half-parchment, 7s. 6d. each. 


The FIRST SERIES (from Works written betweon 1843 and 1860), with 
Engraved Portrait after George Richmond’s Picture, and an Index, 540 pp. 


The SECOND SERIES (from Works written between 1860 and 1888), with 
Photogravure Portrait from a recent Photograph, and an Index, 500 pp. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “ SpecTaToR” is issued, gratis, a 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pene teas 
R. BALFOUR suggested a week or two ago that the 
q Government would be upset by a brewer’s dray. It 
has really been upset over a tumbril. Mr. St. John Brodrick, 
who was the Financial Secretary to the War Office in the last 
Conservative Government, and who knows a good deal both of 
the importance and the difficulty of getting large supplies of 
ammunition on very short notice, raised a discussion yesterday 
week on the reserve of ammunition for our small-arms, and 
gave very good reasons for thinking it inadequate. Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman produced the evidence of Sir Redvers 
Buller that, in his opinion, the reserve was ample, and no 
doubt it would have been thought ample on the old traditions. 
But everything tends to show that in cases of sharp attack, 
such as might be expected if a landing were effected on the 
English shores by any enemy, quick-firing guns would con- 
sume an immense number of cartridges in the day, and that 
a reserve of four hundred per man, which might possibly be 
used up in a single day’s heavy engagement, is a quite in- 
sufficient reserve. There ought to be a minimum reserve of 
one month’s cartridges for the whole force to be employed; 
and it seems quite certain that there is nothing of the kind, 
and what is more, no intention, at present, of even aiming at 
such areserve. Mr. St. John Brodrick moved the reduction 
of the Secretary for War’s salary by £100, just to raise the 
question of policy; and the reduction, to the great astonish- 
ment of both sides of the House, was carried by a majority 
of 7 votes (182 to 125), whereupon Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
at once moved to report progress, in which the House 
acquiesced. 








On Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that 
as a consequence of the vote of Friday evening, the Secretary 
of State for War, with whom the whole Government 
absolutely identified themselves, had been incapacitated from 
proceeding with the Army votes, and that therefore the 
Administration could no longer conduct the business of the 
Honse, and had tendered their resignation to the Queen, 
which the Queen had been pleased to accept. We may 
observe, however, that the Government might, if they had 
thought fit, have advised her Majesty to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and take the opinion of the country; and had they 
done so, the Opposition would have given them every help 
towards winding up the urgent business and carrying 
the appeal to the jadgment of the people. Moreover, that 
course would certuinly have been taken if the Govern- 






dissolved by the end of next week or the beginning of the 
weck following. 


Her Majesty immediately sent for Lord Salisbury, who 
at once accepted the task of forming a Ministry charged 
with the duty of dissolving Parliament. A delay of a 
few hours occurred, apparently caused by some accident; 
bat on Tuesday a few appointments were officially an- 
nounced. Lord Salisbury had, it was known, kissed 
hands as Premier and Foreign Secretary, and the Duke 
of Devonshire had agreed to be President in Council and 
Chairman of a Committee intended to act as a bond between 
the War Office and the Admiralty, and to reorganise the 
former department on the plan approved by the Hartington 
Commission. Mr. Balfour has of course become First 
Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the Lower House. 
Mr. Goschen returns to the Admiralty; Mr. Chamberlain 
accepts the Colonial Office, a post he has always desired; 
Lord Halsbury resumes his seat as Lord Chancellor, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach is to be appointed Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. These nominations are officially reported, and 
indicate that the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists 
have coalesced, a matter made still more clear by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Akers-Douglas as Whip of both the allied parties. 
It is understood that Sir H. James is to be Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster; and that Lord Cadogan will be 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Many more appointments will be known to-day, but of course, 
in the case of the majority, special elections will be avoided. 
The new Ministry, upon which we have commented else- 
where, will be unusually strong in men of first-rate ability, 
and has been received everywhere by Unionists with some- 
thing of enthusiasm. 


Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach have issued their addresses. In all the 
main drift is the same, that the Ministry exists only to carry 
through a Dissolution, after which it will form a Government 
and announce a programme. Mr. Balfour argues that the 
Liberals ought to have dissolved, and declares that the state- 
ment of Unionist policy must be “left to a happier period,” 
when the party will show that it is not by the destraction 
of ancient institutions that progress is to be secured. Mr. 
Chamberlain, while repeating the same ideas, goes a step 
farther, threatening to resign if the Dissolution is delayed, and 
promising, if the Election goes in favour of Unionists, to “ lay 
aside the wild projects of constitutional change and destruc- 
tive legislation which have formed the staple of the proposals 
of the last two Administrations, and to devote themselves to 
a policy of social constructive reform.” Mr. Goschen post- 
pones any definite utterance until the General Election; and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach takes, in sentences equally brief, the 
same course. The policy of the new Government, in short, 
is to dissolve, and then announce its plans to the electors, who 
will accept or reject both the new Government and them. 
The result of this mode of action, which greatly annoys the 
Radicals, who are, however, powerless to resist it, is that the 
new Government, if it obtains a majority, will have received 
an unmistakable mandate from the people. 


The Government which has just resigned the seals of Office 
has been a singularly unsuccessfal one in legislation. But 








it has contained some good administrators, especially Sir 
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William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Asquith. It 
has carried a democratic Budget, the principles of which 


might easily be developed into something like principles of |- 


plunder, but. against which in its present form there is very 
little to be said so long as its tendencies are kept within, limits 
as moderate as those which Sir William Harcourt assigned 
to it. And Sir William Harcourt himself bas been the one 
great figure on his own side of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Fowler’s Indian administration has justly raised him high in 
the opinion of the country, and indeed his great and states- 
manlike moderation, when in charge of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, marked him out as the one Gladstonian politician 
who was fairly in sympathy with the general views and policy 
of his opponents. But for that very reason Mr. Fowler has 
not done much to impress his mind on the general policy of 
the Administration now fortunately at an end. Of. that 
Administration, Mr. John Morley has been a distinguished 
as well as a very disinterested figure, and in Ireland he has 
ruled well. Mr. Asquith, however, was the most active, and 
so far as regards legislation, the most characteristic Member 
of the Cabinet. He engaged in a diligent and very unprofit- 
able ploughing of the sands of the sea-shore, though adminis- 
tratively he made a very good Home Secretary, so that we 
cannot help heartily regretting that he should have injured 
his usefulness in that department by declaring for “ Home- 
rule all round,” for Disestablishment, and for garotting, 
instead of reforming, the House of Lords. That is the policy 
which bas brought down upon the Government to which he 
belonged the displeasure of the English people. 


The French Chamber passed on Wednesday a most 
extraordinary vote. There has been for some time a strong 
opposition to further expense upon Colonial expansion, 
especially in the French Soudan; and M. Bozérian gave ex- 
pression to this in a resolution that Ministers should be made 
personally responsible for expenditure incurred by them in 
their official capacity, the effect of which would be that no 
Minister would spend anything, however little, without a pre- 
vious credit from the Chambers. The motion was supported by 
many stories of the increase of official posts without necessity, 
and of outlays sanctioned in the Colonies for the purely 
selfish enjoyment of the higher officials. The Ministry hardly 
defended itself, reserving explanations for a great debate to 
be held later on, and the resolution was actually carried by 
309 votes to 54. It will not be acted on, of course; but it 
indicates the deep distrust felt of the “Colonial” policy 
of late years,—a distrust which will, it is believed, be 
deepened by a debate on M. de Lanessan’s wild “ conces- 
sions” in Tonquin, and perhaps by news from Madagascar. 
The army of invasion there is suffering cruelly from fever 
and dysentery, and can hardly move forward owing to the 
imperfection of the means adopted for forwarding supplies, 
According to the latest intelligence, it seems probable that 
the Hovas, who have hitherto declined battle, have got behind 
General Duchesne, have certainly cut his telegraph, and have 
probably stopped or impeded his supplies from the coast. A 
great disaster in Madagascar would probably be fatal, not 
only to the Government but to the Republic. 


On the following day the debating grew even more bitter ; 
and some astounding allegations were made. It is the custom, 
it seems, in the French African Colonies to “concede” vast 
tracts to private persons, who monopolise the forests and 
mines, exact rent from the negroes, and generally act as if 
they were freeholders of the soil. They enjoy, moreover, a 
right of free imports. A concession of this kind was granted 
to M. Verdier over the immense extent of six million hectares, 
say, fourteen million acres, for the paltry sum of £80,000; the 
result being that private traders, unable to compete, gave up 
dealing, and both trade and the customs revenue died away. 
M. Chastelin demanded an inquiry by the Chamber into this 
transaction, but on the Minister for the Colonies promising to 
inquire for himself, investigation was refused by 347 to 103 
The Chamber, moreover, voted confidence by 322 to 3; but for 
all that, it was in a sullen and suspicious mood, and refused 
the credits demanded by the Government. The Times’ corre- 
spondent in Paris says the Chamber wants to suppress 
private enterprise, but to allow monopolists to acquire whole 
provinces and import goods duty-free is a new way of en- 
couraging private enterprise. The truth is, that the French 
: Government takes Qolonies for the sake of increasing its 








patronage, and that the taxpayer of France has in the long, 
run to pay for the concessionaires’ great fortunes. 


The festivals at Kiel ended on June 24th, after the Emperor 
had visited the British squadron in his uniform as a British 
Admiral of the Fleet, and had made a speech expressing the 
admiration of the German Navy for the British and its resolu- 
tion to learn everything from it. The papers, both in Germany 
and abroad, are therefore reckoning up the total results of the 
achievement, and the general opinion is that the opening of 
the Canal has increased French and Russian irritation; that 
the gain to commerce will be slight unless the tolls are greatly 
reduced; but that the gain to German fighting power will 
be very great. She can move her Navy at will from the 
Baltic to the North Sea, or vice-versd, that is, according to 
Marshal von Moltke, she has doubled its fighting-power. We 
do not quite see that, though, no doubt, the power of the 
Navy is increased; but it seems certain that there will bea 
new willingness to vote naval Budgets, and that German 
thought is turning decidedly towards an increase of the 
marine. It is just possible that the rulers of Germany when 
they cut the canal “ for. commerce,” thought of its effect upon 
the position of their country as a Sea-Power first of all. 


The Chinese Government has had a fit of irresolution. It 
has repaid the French Government for its recent help in in- 
ducing the Japanese to surrender their claim to the Liau- 
tung Peninsula by signing a treaty which allows France to 
run railways and steamers into the province of Yunnan, and 
by ceding to France much of the territory which was to have 
been formed into a “ buffer-State,” between French dominion 
and British Burmah. This latter move is a blow given 
to the English on French behalf. On the other hand, 
it is reported that the Chinese refuse to ratify the agree. 
ments forthe loan of sixteen millions, and intend to raise 
the entire indemnity, which, we repeat, will exceed forty 
millions sterling, by a single loan raised in all the capitals 
of Europe, and based upon the receipts of the customs, 
which are managed by Sir Robert Hart. The blow is a 
severe one, both to Russia and to M. Hanotaux, and is said 
to have been dictated by fear lest the railway through Man- 
churia, permission to make which was the Russian considera- 
tion for the loan, should interfere with Chinese independence. 
That is sound statesmanship as well as good finance; but we 
confess to a certain doubt whether the Chinese intend to pay 
the indemnity at all. They may, because Japan could seize 
the Customs and collect them for itself; but the great 
officials must be wild with wrath to see such a huge sum 
go past them into Japanese hands, and they may, in their 
exasperation, risk a new war. No consideration of good faith 
will stop them for a moment, if they think Japan unable to 
avenge herself. 


The Cuba correspondent of the Times gives a melancholy 
picture of the condition of the island. The sugar trade, by 
which the planters used to make fortunes, is now so unprofit- 
able that estates are being abandoned to the wilderness, and 
the export of cigars has sunk from two hundred and fifty 
million to one hundred and thirty-four million,—a fact due in 
part to their increased price, and in part to fresh sources of 
supply. The accounts of the island show a deficit of 
£1,000,000 a year, and the whole revenue—£4,000,000—is 
absorbed in paying the soldiers and the interest on the Debt. 
All the Colonists are discontented to the last degree, though 
the Autonomistas, who are the most powerful party, deprecate 
separation, and ask only for liberty asin Canada. The in- 
surgents in arms number only seven thousand, and the 
troops are thirty thousand; but the soldiers cannot catch the 
guerillas, and die of malaria with terrible rapidity. Marshal 
Martinez Campos thinks he can put down the rebellion by 
Christmas, but he cannot extract from the home authorities 
permission to cure the deep-seated grievances, which will be 
increased by the heavy taxation rendered necessary by this 
new movement. 


Unless we are greatly mistaken there will, within a short 
time, be serious news from Macedonia. The Macedonian 
peasantry are tired of oppression ; and in district after district 
make violent riots, usually directed against local sub-Pashas. 
The Sultan, being reluctant to withdraw troops from Con- 
stantinople, where there is much agitation, is raising Bashi- 
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Bazouks for Macedonia, by, promising high wages; and as 
these wages will not be paid, the irregulars are pretty sure 
to commit atrocities. Macedonia is visible, especially to 
Greece and Rossia, in a way Armenia is not; and a massacre 
of Greek Christians might compel M. Delyannis, Prince 
Ferdinand, or even the Czar, to interfere at once. There is 
evidently alarm in Vienna on thesubject ; and the Bulgarians 
have just withdrawn their Envoy from Constantinople, 
nominally because Turkish gendarmes have transgressed their 
frontier, really, to be more free to act if opportunity arrives. 


The Gladstonians have nailed their weathercock to the 
mast. The manifesto issued by the National Liberal Federa- 
tion—the body authorised to speak for the party as a whole— 
talks of “ Home-rule first and foremost” when enumerating 
the legislation “‘ demanded in the interest of the whole nation.” 
After this, Unionist candidates will be able to dwell upon the 
Home-rule proposals of ‘the late Government without fear of 
being told that Home-rule is no longer the issue before the 
country,—a plan of campaign which a certain section 
of the Gladstonians are not a little inclined to favotir. 
The other measures enumerated as part of the pro- 
gramme are Employers’ Liability, Welsh‘ Disestablishment, 
an Irish Land Bill, and “One man one vote,” and, of course, 
the cry against the Lords. “To the House of Lords Ireland 
owes it that the great measure of justice to that country, 
formulated and carried through the people’s House after 
debate prolonged by every method which factious ingenuity 
could devise, was contemptuously thrown aside.” The House 
of Lords is to be condemned because it prevented the passage 
of the Home-rule Bill. Of course the country will not 
agree; but at any rate the National Liberal Federation 
shows no lack of courage in making its chief attack on the 
Lords on this score. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy has put forth a manifesto on the 
perlitical crisis which seems to us at once weak and wheedling. 
“ For nine years,” he says, “the Irish party has stood firmly 
and honourably by that alliance with the Liberal party which 
was based on their adoption in 1886 of the policy of Home- 
rule for Ireland, and we have the public and solemn assurance 
of the Liberal leaders that Home-rule is ‘the primary policy 
of the Liberal party,’ and remains in the forefront of the 
Liberal programme. The Irish party and the Irish movement 
are the creation of the masses of the Irish people. Without 
subsidy from the rich Exchequer of a great Empire, unlike 
the Government, we fight, frowned upon by the wealthy and 
the powerful in England and in Ireland; the Members of our 
party rely exclusively on the generosity and the confidence of 
the ever-faithful people of the Irish race. Our enemies, rich 
and powerful, threaten the movement which force could not 
destroy, and which coercion could only strengthen, with the 
power of the well-filled purse. We donot despise or underrate 
the resources which are for this purpose in the hands of the foes 
of Ireland, but we know that the national spirit is incor- 
ruptible, and we have confidence that the Irish people will 
supply us with the resources necessary to meet and defeat even 
the lavish funds which will be used against them.” We under- 
stand that this appeal has charmed £20,000 for election- 
expenses out of the pockets of four rich Irishmen, not an 
insufficient sum for the election-expenses of some seventy 
Members. But why it should be supposed that England 
intends to spend great sums on the suppression or coercion of 
Irish opinion, Mr. McCarthy would find it difficult to explain. 


The Times of Monday draws attention to a very awkward 
and disagreeable question which has arisen over the treatment 
of British Indian subjects by the Transvaal. Certain natives 
of India—many of them connected with important Mussulman 
firms in Bombay—have petitioned the Home Government, 
alleging that they are being deprived of rights to which all sub- 
jects of the Queen are entitled under international law. The 
Transvaal Government attempts to treat these “ Mussulman 
and upper-caste Hindoo traders” like the Kaffirs, and speaks 
of them as coolies and “ Aborigines of Asia.” The grounds 
given for treating the Indian traders as degraded savages are 
the dangers to which the community is exposed by “ diseases 
engendered by the filthy habits and immoral practices of these 
people.” This is, of course, utterly absurd, and the clean- 
liness and good conduct of the Indians in South Africa is 
attested not only by medical testimony, but by a memorial 











signed by 1,340 Earopean, merchants, and by a petition signed 
by 484 Dutch burghers. The real objection to the Indian 
traders is that they compete with the white man, It must not 
be supposed that the question is an unimportant one. There 
are in the South African Republic two hundred firms of 
British-Indian subjects, with an aggregate capital of about 
£100,000; about two thousand petty traders and box-wallahs 
of the same nationality; and about fifteen hundred British- 
Indian . subjects employed as shop-assistants, servants, 
labourers, and in other capacities. The petition on which 
the Times bases its article, states that it is proposed to compel 
many of them to give up.their present houses and places of 
business, and. to pen them together, like the Jews of medizval 
Europe, in ghettos assigned to them, r) a 


The Daily, Chronicle of Saturday gives a very interesting 
account of an experiment in peasant proprietary recently 
tried in Dorsetshire, by Sir Robert Edgcumbe, ..Abont 
seven years,ago he bought a farm of three hundred and 
forty-three acres for £5,050.. He -then spent money on 
cutting up the farm into twenty-five holdings, and in:making 
roads and sinking wells, with the result that his total bill for 
the land rose to £6,142. The holdings, which varied in size 
from two acres to thirty-three acres, were then offered to 
purchasers prepared to pay down one-tenth of the pur- 
chase-money, and the remainder in nine equal instal- 
ments with interest. To the surprise of every one, there 
was a flood of applicants, and all the lots were at once dis- 
posed of. This was in 1889. But by 1895 all the instal- 
ments have been cleared off with the exception of £500, 
The purchasers were of various classes and trades, only eight 
being agricultural labourers. The amount of labour brought 
on to the land may explain the success. When in the occupa. 
tion of the tenant, there were employed upon the land the 
farmer and three labourers. There are now on the same land 
twenty-five families and seventy-five persons in all, When 
the tenant went, the land was lettable at £170 a year. Under 
petite culture it is worth £313. 


In yesterday’s Times there is published a very curious little 
note of Mr. Gladstone’s to Mr. Douglas Mackenzie, the author 
of alittle book on “ The Ethics of Gambling,” which he had 
sent to Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone replies :—“ June 7th, 
1895. Dear Sir,—In the aim of your work (for which I beg 
to thank you) you have the poor advantage of my hearty 
sympathy, and it will be the more acceptable to me, in pro- 
portion, as I find it thoroughgoing in the exposure of the 
false, destructive, and, shall I say, impious principle, on which 
the vice of gambling is radically founded.—I remain, Dear 
Sir, yours very faithfully, W. HE. Guapstone.” Of course 
Mr. Gladstone must mean by gambling something very 
different from playing whist for sixpenny or shilling points; 
but we should have thought that that was included under the 
meaning of the term, like any other intention to gain or 
lose by occurrences more or less involving pure chance. But 
what can the word “impious” mean, even in relation to those 
genuine cases of gambling where a man risks a great deal 
more than he can afford to lose? Is there any deliberate 
impiety, in the true sense of the term, however much sinful- 
ness there may be, in a man risking even his whole fortune 
on the turn of a die? 


On Friday, June 21st, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman announced 
to the House of Commons that the Duke of Cambridge had 
resigned the post of Commander-in-Chief, and that the 
resignation would take effect on October Ist. That is good 
news. The Duke’s continuance in office would have delayed 
a reorganisation of the War Office of vital importance to the 
efficiency of the Army. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman announced 
thatthe post would not be abolished, but turned into a five- 
year appointment with diminished duties. We trust, how- 
ever, that the new Ministry will not carry out this scheme, 
but will adopt instead the proposals of the Hartington Com- 
mission, and make the non-Parliamentary and permanent 
head of the Army a working General directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State with the title of Chief of the 
Staff. That, by the way, is an office which must not be 
held by a Royal Duke. It would be impossible to make 
a Prince of the Blood really responsible for bad adminis- 
tration. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 107}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE CRASH. 


T has been said that Sir William Harcourt on Friday 
week expressed his thankfulness that there was one 
night in the week on which the Government might feel 
secure against the earthquake-shock to which on all other 
nights of Parliamentary debate they were liable,—the 
night given up entirely to Supply. Yet it was on that 
night that the crash came. We are often least safe when we 
feel most secure. Yet there was reason for feeling secure. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman had just announced the retire- 
ment of the Commander-in-Chief, and the House had been 
gratified by the fulfilment of their long-cherished wish for 
a new and more scientific system at the War Office. The 
statement had been received with universal gratulations, 
and the Minister for War seemed to be the most popular 
man in the Government. Nevertheless, it was just when 
the Ministers’ eyes were holden that the blowfell. A little 
question arose as to the adequacy of the supply of ammu- 
nition for small-arms. Sir Redvers Buller’s assurance 
that it was ample was quoted to the House, and the 
division was taken. The Government Whip handed the 
paper to the Opposition Whip, the Opposition Whip handed 
it back to the Government Whip. The Government Whip 
returned it to the Opposition Whip, and it was found 
. amidst universal surprise on both sides of the House, that 
not on the Welsh Church Bill, not on the Veto Bill, not on 
avy political controversy of the least party-interest, but on 
what had been thought the most trivial of practical issues, 
a matter of detail on which no public apprehension had 
been felt, the Government had lost the confidence of the 
House of Commons. It was condemned for not having 
provided ammunition enough to make its small-arms 
‘available. It was a curious collapse, and yet not 
entirely without significance. Throughout the whole 
term of the Government’s existence, the connecting thread 
which had run through the controversies of the two parties, 
has been the question whether, in fact, the Government had 
been a national Government at all. They had come in 
pledged to carry out the will of a number of fortuitous 
atoms with no real union of hearts amongst them, 
though they professed the intention of creating what 
they were most deficient in. They owed their dis- 
cipline to their great consciousness of imminent danger. 
They held together just because they were so likely 
to fall apart. And whenever there seemed a great 
wens at | that they would fall apart, they defeated the 
opes and auguries of their foes. But just because 
there appeared to be no tangible peril in this ques- 
tion of supply, it ruined them. The question was really 
one of confidence. It was said that due precautions had 
not been taken to keep a sufficient reserve of ammunition 
in the country ready for a sudden outbreak of war. What 
was needed was perfect confidence in the national spirit 
of the Government. Would they be likely to be rather 
over-careful than under-careful on a point of this kind ? 
They had shown themselves very reluctant to secure a 
strong Navy, though they yielded grudgingly to the will 
of the House. When questions as to strengthening the 
hands of the nation in East Africa or in Egypt had come 
forward, the House had found them very loath to act with 
promptitude and force. The constituent groups which 
kept the Government in office were not eager on such 
matters, and a great distrust of the cordiality of their 
patriotism was entertained. And the consequence was 
that when the whole issue turned on the adequacy of their 
precautions for national safety, little confidence in them 
was displayed. Either some of their usual supporters 
absented themselves at the last moment, or a rush of those 
who distrusted them poured in at the last moment, and 
instead of the majority of 7 which they had secured on the 
greatest party questions, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman found 
that the House had carried the reduction of his salary by 
£100, by a hostile majority of 7, as a mode of expressing 
its distrust, not of him personally, but of the attitude of 
mind in which the Government generally would consider 
critical questions of the security of their national provi- 
sions against a surprise. 
We do not deny that if the Whips had been more 
cautious the defeat might have been for the time avoided. 
The majority might have been kept together then, as it 





had often been kept together before, by a deep feeling 
that this fate was hanging over them. It tock a moment 
of relaxed precaution, of over-confidence which the Govern. 
ment had not often felt, to ruin them. But sooner or later 
that moment was bound to come. You cannot always be 
on the watch against the tepidity of your supporters. 
And directly your vigilance relaxes, that tepidity will 
show itself. Where there is no enthusiasm for you, 
there must be risk of the indifference showing itself 
inopportunely. Fortuitous atoms will occasionally be 
fortuitously absent. There is no true equivalent for cordial 
loyalty. The groups that are really cold to each others? 
ends can only prevent defeat by timidity as to the conse- 
quence of defeat; and they will not be able to realise their 
danger equally at all times. The time will come, as it 
came yesterday week, when they will indolently take for 
granted that they are not needed to come to the rescue, 
Had Sir Wilfrid Lawson known that the defeat of the 
Veto Bill depended on the contidence of the country 
that there was a sufficient reserve of ammunition, the 
Temperance party would have rushed to the rescue. Had 
Mr. John Burns known that the controversy of Labour 
against Capital was involved in the vote about the reserve 
of ammunition, there would have been a great rally of 
the miners and the representatives of Unions. Had the 
Welsh Disestablishers known that their cause depended 
on a vote in Supply, the Welshmen would have voted to 
aman. Had even Mr. Justin MacCarthy been aware of 
the danger, the Anti-Parnellites would probably have 
saved the Government. But the question was just one 
on which no acute fear existed, and therefore the frigidity 
with which each of the groups regarded the interests of 
the other groups told fatally on the division, and the 
Gladstonians learned for once in their lives that a cold 
combination of local and sectarian and faddist interests do 
not make a nation, that nothing, indeed, will supply the 
fusing power of strong national feeling, where strong 
national feeling is itself absent. It seems to be a pure 
accident that the Government fell on a question of con- 
fidence in the patriotic and precautionary provisions of the 
War Office. But it was the kind of accident which is 
more significant of the feeling of the nation than most 
deliberately expressed purposes. It showed exactly where 
the frigidity of even the warmest supporters of the Govern- 
ment was most conspicuous. 

The truth is, that the fallen Government was a Govern- 
ment of shreds and patches, and fell because it was a 
Government of shreds and patches. It was a mere 
Joint-Stock Company, Limited, of Irish Home-rulers, 
Welsh and English Disestablishers, Teetotalers, “One 
man one voters,” and plotters against the House of 
Lords. There was no common thought or feeling behind 
the Government, and for want of mortar the bricks 
have tumbled down. The wonder is that it lived out its 
three years. It has fallen unregretted even by most of 
those who moved heaven and earth in vain to prevent 
or arrest its collapse. 





LORD ROSEBERY’S FAILURE. 


aes defeat of the Radical party, which is probably 
more complete than they are yet aware, has been 
due to many causes; but among them the first has been 
the failure of their chosen chief. That failure has been 
to all men, and especially his opponents, a source of acute 
surprise. Lord Rosebery was received as Premier in 
March, 1894, throughout the country with a chorus of 
welcome which extended to both the great parties, and 
which indeed was broken only by a whispered doubt from 
the Irish Home-rulers, and some sullen criticism from 
those who believe that every Peer is, by the accident of 
birth, disqualified for leading a democracy. He was 
young, rich, and full of life; he had won the favour 
alike of the country and the Court as Foreign Secretary ; 
he was supposed, from his record as a London County 
Councillor, to have a special aptitude for managing men of 
extreme views; and he was a finished debater of the type 
Englishmen like best, one of the men who, like Lord 
North or Melbourne or Palmerston, could flavour suund 
sense with a humour palatable alike to the masses and to 
the men of society. It was supposed that he would rule 
his Cabinet very easily by his tact, that he would sway the 
electors by humorously persuasive speeches; and that he 
would introduce Radical measures sensible enough to 
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induce the average Briton, who at heart is never either 
Radical or Tory, to permit them to pass. It was asserted, 
too,that he had reached power at the psychological moment, 
that the country had grown weary of Mr.Gladstone’s ethical 
prepossessions, and that a man of the world, simply by 
being a man of the world, would as Premier be specially 
attractive. The country is moral to the core when it 
bethinks itself; but it has fits of weariness in which the 
Palmerston type is most acceptable to it, and a Premier 
who had been a good Foreign Secretary, was a shrewd, 
humorous debater, and might win the race for the Derby, 
found his path for the moment particularly smooth. 
Except on the racing-field, Lord Rosebery has disappointed 
all these expectations. He has not managed his Cabinet 
so as to give himself a free hand, or to conciliate all its 
members. He has not achieved any conspicuous success 
in foreign affairs, except, indeed, in beating down the half- 
hearted mutiny of the Khedive, a feat which, though most 
difficult and important, did not greatly strike the public, 
who thought it almost a matter of course. His peculiar 
talent in speech-making, though it is quite real, and in 
the Commons would give him great influence, has hardly 
helped his Government in the least, while his faculty as 
man of the world, who could be all things to all men, 
has even told against him. It made him too ready to 
conciliate the groups and yield to pressures which, in the 
popular judgment, ought to have been resisted. It 
induced him to conceal his convictions when he had any, 
and to treat all men, even mutineers, as if they were or 
might be helping on the machine. As he was not 
successful in politics, even his triumphs with ‘ Ladas’ and 
‘Sir Visto’ counted little in his favour, for Englishmen 
only pardon frivolity in the very strong. In them it is 
“a human trait,” but in the weak or unsuccessful it is “a 
regrettable defect ” to be pardoned in consideration of this, 
that, or the other. Gradually the rather thin halo which 
had gathered round Lord Rosebery’s head died away, and 
the great body of the people with their sure, though slow, 
criticism, came to perceive the fatal want which, when 
once he was at the head of affairs, impaired or destroyed 
the value of his considerable powers. 


Lord Rosebery lacks political nerve; and this, not from 
any defect of temperament, but from a failure in intelli- 
gence. He is a man of the world who does not understand 
the true disposition of the community. Like a man of the 
world he recognises that as things now are “ the People” 
must, when determined, be obeyed; but he regards that 
immense entity as a sovereign who must be persuaded like 
a personal King, or cajoled, or “‘ managed,” or, in the last 
resort, evaded, but never openlydefied. He does not compre- 
hend the instinctive humility of Demos, his knowledge of 
his own incapacities, his wish to be led or guided towards 
the goal which he desires to reach. The people is exactly 
like an army which knows the enemy and the general 
situation, but to defeat the enemy and escape from the 
situation in a triumphant way desires a Commander-in- 
Chief, clear instructions, peremptory orders, and a dis- 
cipline which may even involve death. The people respect 
a man who acts like Mr. Fowler. Mr. Fowler had ‘no par- 
ticular hold on the country, his appointment as Secretary 
for India was regarded as rather absurd, and he cer- 
tainly had no special knowledge to qualify him for a 
task which might appal even a man of genius. But Mr. 
Fowler had judgment and a will, and no aristocratic 
feeling that the people was an irresistible power with 
unknown thoughts and uncertain impulses. Having 
made up his mind, he announced it, and on three separate 
occasions defied a majority in the House of Commons, 
rising on each occasion higher and higher in official 
repute, and in the favour of his countrymen, until he 
reached the point at which he could and would, after 
a triumphant entry into Chitral, have rejected the 
dangerous policy of annexing that State to our own 
dominions. Lord Rosebery could not do that. He 
saw, with his natural keenness in detecting the essence 
of a situation, that Ireland could not have Home- 
rule till England was persuaded of the justice of 
her claim. He revealed that opinion to the country 
in a phrase so felicitous that it reached every mind 
interested in politics, and acted as a search - light 
acts ina dark harbour; and then he explained his own 
epigram away. He had, as he misconceived the position, 
unintentionally affronted the majority. In reality, he had 
made a majority for himself at a blow. We do not 





hesitate to say that if Lord Rosebery had absolutely 
refused to withdraw or explain his expression about 
“the predominant partner,” had allowed the Irish to 
shriek as their way is, had let any colleague who 
objected depart in peace, and had gone forward resolutely 
in the strength of his own ideas, the Irish would have 
fallen into rank behind him, a new body of voters would 
have risen in England to support him, and he would even 
have brought the cause of Home-rule miles nearer to 
the compromise for which he probably wished. The effect 
on his own reputation, as it then stood, would have been 
a consolidating one. The country would have said, ‘ Here 
is a Radical who, seeing facts, states facts, and who knows 
his own mind, and will lead without misgivings,’ and 
would either have followed him, or, declining to follow, 
would have regarded him as a great reserve force for 
another day. Lord Rosebery bent and shrunk not before 
the people, but before his own idea of the people, and 
from that moment the public confidence in him ebbed 
away. He repeated nearly the same tactics in his assault 
on the House of Peers, leaving in his first speech the 
impression that he would act at once, and then when the 
country did not respond, postponing the grand resolution 
which ultimately he was obliged to abandon without even 
drawing it up. The people did not accuse him of vacilla- 
tion, or of indolence, or even of infirmity of purpose, but 
of something more fatal still, of a wish to be led instead 
of leading, of deciding to march or retreat only when 
pushed or pulled from behind. There is no dignity and 
no charm in that attitude, and so completely did reverence 
disappear from the Premiership that for months on end 
Lord Rosebery was apparently forgotten. Any Minister 
occupied more space in newspaper leaders than he did. Sir 
William Harcourt—who, though often only an advocate, 
always, whether as advocate or principal, knows what he 
means—pushed broad-shouldered through the crowd, the 
public regard fixed itself on him as the only leader visible, 
and the reputation of Lord Rosebery as a man competent 
to govern an Empire, sank to zero. He was not, it was 
said regretfully, strong enough for the place. It must not 
be forgotten, of course, that he had singular ill-luck, that 
he followed a man who had accustomed the country to 
strenuous and even despotic leading, that he did not form 
his own Cabinet, that he was out of sympathy with his 
own leader in the Commons, that “he had accepted a pro- 
gramme for which personally he did not care one jot, 
and that latterly his health broke down; but still it 
was none of these causes which ruined him, but a 
weakness in his own brain. He misconceived the demo- 
cracy as a ruler wanting compliances, instead of a ruler 
wanting clear guidance as to the way to get his purposes 
carried out. The people wish for general sympathy with 
their mood at the time; but that being conceded, they 
desire their leader to lead, to put his foot down and keep 
it there, and if he only bows and scrapes, they regard him 
as of no account. Lord Rosebery is not a contemptible 
man by any means, but one of great and varied ability, 
quite enough to make a considerable Premier; but at the 
present moment, after having enjoyed a magnificent chance, 
he is politically despised, becuse no man is sure that, 
after he has pointed out the road, he will not within five 
minutes send his forces in a different direction. He does 
not want nerve to fight his enemies, but he does want nerve 
to be himself,—that is, in our judgment, the secret of Lord 
Rosebery’s failure. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


HE new Cabmet, it is nearly certain, though all the 
names are not yet announced, will be a very strong 
one,—perhaps even a trifle too strong. The men who 
seceded in 1886 were, with the exception of Mr. Gladstone, 
the very flower of the Liberal party; and when they have 
coalesced with the pick of the Conservatives, the result is 
necessarily a Governing Committee of almost unprece- 
dented strength. With Lord Salisbury, the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Goschen, and Lord Lansdowne, all consulting 
together, the nation will want for nothing that it can hope 
to gain, either from experience or character, or intellectual 
force, in its guiding men. If anything, there are 
rather too many capabilities. It may strike many 
readers as a paradox if we say that a Cabinet can be 








too strong, because each Department must benefit by 
having a strong man at its head; but we ara thinking 
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of the whole body as the Committee to which we intrust 
the Empire, and are not so sure that the doubt is para- 
doxical. Strong men are always separate men, and are apt 
to dispute, or if they avoid that, to compromise with each 
other out of pure respect and regard till the strength of 
their policy is in inverse proportion to the strength of the 
mén who have agreed to it. Will is as important to a 
Government as brains, and to get a coherent and unyield- 
ing will out of nine or ten thoroughly competent men is 


not an easy task, would not, but for tradition, and the’ 


weight of the forces which bind them together, be a pos- 
sible one. Prince Bismarck or Mr. Gladstone, plus so 
many “items,” makés ‘up a strong governing body, and 
one too with a’ well-developed ‘tendency to unanimity. 
Under our ‘system, moreover, as worked of-late years, 
there has always’ been an interior Cabinet, invisible to the 
public, unknown even to Parliament, but perhaps, for that 
very reason, a most effective, yet flexible, instrument of 
government; and we scarcely see, if every Minister is a 
man who might be Premier, how such a Committee is to 


be formed. The Committee should contain ‘only three, | 


and who is to be left out? It was one secret of Mr. 
Gladstone’s power, as well. as of his weakness, that he 
liked inferior colleagues, and when occasion required, 
could shed them as indifferently as a tree sheds its leaves ; 
but in this Cabinet all the leaves are branches, and shed- 
ding any one of them would cause a reverberation through 
the forest. Still, it is ungrateful to grumble at Providence 
for making one too strong—we once heard a man do it, 
though, on the ground that when he pushed through a 
crowd he hurt his fellow-creatures too much—and the 
danger, if it be one, is unavoidable. The Cabinet is a 
result of the coalition of two parties honestly made and on 
just terms, and as the Liberal Unionists, like the Peelites 
of 1853, are almost all officers, it is only natural that 
in the joint Committee there should be something of 
an overplus of genuine leaders. Certainly, for sheer 
ability to govern, there has been no such Cabinet in 
our time. Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, there are five 
men to any one of whom the country would frankly 
intrust its destinies, while Lord Lansdowne, though little 
known to the people, is one of those Anglo-Irishmen who 
ean rule by a sort of instinct, and has successfully 
governed a mighty Empire without Parliamentary help. 
The six are a little too nearly equal, but the country 
should prosper under such a Committee, and they will 
certainly attract to them every kind of Conservative voter, 
from the Scotch Tory, who is almost as reactionary as a 
Continental noble, to the Liberal Unionist of the Mid- 
lands, who would be a Radical if he could bring him- 
self to endure Irish domination and Socialist proclivities. 
We cannot see that any variety of Unionist opinion 
has been left out, for Lord Salisbury represents in a 
way the ecclesiastical side of the party, and we rejoice to 
think that in forming it, representation by regions was not 
so much as thought of. This is not a Federal Republic 
yet, and the idea that a geographical section of it needs 
special representation, that Scotland or Ireland or Wales, 
for instance, cannot be represented by a Londoner, is 
opposed to the central idea of Unionism. Scotland and 
Treland and London are al] present in the Cabinet, but 
they are not there for that reason, and we no more expect 
Mr. Balfour to plead Scotch interests than we expect him 
to wear a kilt. 

We wonder whether, in forming a Cabinet, it really 
matters who fills what office. The public thinks it does, 
but we have a fancy that Premiers, when they draw up 
their lists, shift their candidates from office to office 
without much consideration of their special fitness. Even 
the Exchequer, which would seem to require an expert, 
was filled by Lord Randolph Churchill, who knew any- 
thing better than finance, and we have just seen Mr. 
Fowler, of all living beings, make an admirable Great 
Mogul. The unbroken evidence of all Cabinets since 
1688, is that competent statesmen can fill any office 
well, for one reason, because they do not irritate the 
experienced experts below them, as an expert in the 
work would be nearly sure to do; and a system 
which lasts two hundred years is pretty sure to 
have some root of vitality embedded in it. We have, 
therefore, little to say about the roundness or squareness 
of men in square or round holes. We should have pre- 


ferred, we confess, to see Mr. Chamberlain at the War 





Office, believing that his energy and will and determina: 
tion to have a penuyworth for a penny are exactly the 
qualities required in that department, particularly during 
@ process ot reorganisation. Somebody is wanted there 
who can dismiss as a manufacturer dismisses his 
hands, and who will insist that stock must be taken 
exactly, even though the shareholders are appalled 
by the figure assigned for depreciation. War: is a 
business first of all, and a man of: business who is also 
a statesman would seem the most fitting head of the War 
Office. Mr. Chamberlain, however, as Member for Bir- 
mingham, would have been exposed to many attacks.about 
his assignment of contracts, he likes the Colonies, and we 
doubt not he will govern them well, our only fear, indeed, 
being that he may wish them to progress a little too well 
and too. fast. Forestry is an admirable pursuit, but 
teak and oak need no pruning, and it is. a curious 
fact that the great trees grow in the primeval forest 
much thicker than a scientific planter considers at 
all wise. .Mr. Chamberlain’s one difficulty will be to 
efface himself, and let the “ruined” Colonies. pull 
through for themselves as, except in the West Indies, 
they almost invariably do, blundering somehow, as Great 
Britain has done, out of deep water into shallow, and 
then upon dry land. If there is a difficulty, however, 
anywhere, Mr. Chamberlain will meet it with decision; 
he is quite as strong as Mr. Rhodes, and we hope he will 
be able to agree with Lord Salisbury to take over the rest 
of our African possessions now left to the Foreign Office, 
which has little experience of that kind of work. Mr. 
Goschen, of course, has been Lord High Admiral 
before, and in spite of Mr. Gilbert’s verses, attracted 
the full confidence of the department; but we do 
not quite understand why he was not assigned the 
Exchequer, and have rather a dread of Sir Michael 
Hicks - Beach in that office. Sir Michael, however, 
knows the work well; he could, if he tried, we think, 
suggest a thorough reform in rating, and if his sympathies 
are rather with agriculturists than townsfolk, why the 
agriculturists ought to have some sympathy at last. 
They are the only class who really suffer permanently, 
and their patience, under continuous hail, entitles them 
to a consideration which it also prevents their receiving. 
The Home Office is not yet filled, but rumonr points to 
Mr. Matthews, who formerly filled the place with the 
highest credit. It is good of him, or of any one of his 
claims, to offer himself as a target for the shots always 
aimed at the unlucky Home Secretary. His is not a pleasant 
post. If he puts down a riot he is a massacring murderer, 
if he hangs a poisoner he is worse than a murderer; and 
if he lets out a prisoner, he does it from some base political 
motive. The laws of slander are suspended for the torture 
of the Home Secretary, and he requires not only a thick 
skin but armour impervious to poisoned arrows. We dare 
say Mr. Matthews will not mind much; but, neverthe- 
less, it is good of him not to seek for equal distinction and 
more comfort in a quieter post. Lastly, if Sir H. James 
is not to be Lord Chancellor, Lord Halsbury is probably 
as good a Chancellor as could be obtained, though his 
goodness is not precisely that of his predecessor, Lord 
Herschell, who was “the glue of the Liberal Cabinet.” 
We will never, however, admit that an old Chancellor has 
a claim “because he saves a pension.” Ten pensions 
would not pay the losses to be caused by ten minutes’ bad 
advice on a legal point, and the Cabinet is the cheapest 
working Sovereign of any great State in Europe. It does 
not cost £70,000 u year; and to spoil it in any one de- 
partment, for the sake of a salary or a pension, is the very 
worst kind of democratic mismanagement. Lord Halsbury 
is an excellent Chancellor; but if there had been a better 
one in sight, his pension ought never to have entered the 
thoughts of the advisers of the Crown. The announced 
and reported Cabinet as a whole, and in detail, will do; 
and the success of its formation is no slight testimony to 
the strong indraught with which the executive work of 
governing still attracts the best ability in the Kingdom. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S sun does not sink 
without a little glory. He succeeded the most 
famous orator of the age. He inherited his legacy of 
well-nigh impossible tasks; and in one at least of these 
labours of Hercules he gained an amount of success 
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which will not soon be forgotten. He sara a great 
democratic Budget, and he passed it by the help of that 
English moderation which it was the cue of many of his 
colleagues and of perhaps the greater number of his fol- 
lowers to depreciate and despise. ‘No one will say that he 
has left a great name for statesmanship behind him, for 
he inherited a host of difficulties, and indeed of impossi- 
bilities ; but he did not shrink from the conflict, and in 
spite of imperfect health and of serious difficulty with his 
eyesight, he did more than any one expected. of him. Like 
a new Asolus, he ruled the many contrary winds which 
were tied up in his political abode, with a certain dignity 
and not a little skill. It is easy to see that he was deter- 
mined not to be governed by his unruly Irish contingent, 
and he was not governed by them. He did not exactly let 
them “stew in their own juice,’ as in a rash moment, 
before he surrendered to their policy, he had proposed to 
do; but though they never felt the least loyalty to his 
person, he did make them feel that they could do nothing 
without him, and curbed their unruly temper to the last. 
We cannot call his reign in the House of Commons 
exactly heroic, for heroism was not his rdle. The one 
thing Sir William Harcourt never had was a deep moral 
conviction, unless indeed he managed to develop a little at 
the very close of his reign for one of the least romantic, 
and least hopeful, of all philanthropic enterprises, the 
abolition of public-houses. But he might almost be 
termed the hero as cynic, if a cynic can be a hero at all. 
He knew where the weak points of his opponents and of 
his colleagues lay, and he used the former with the utmost 
dexterity, and kept the latter as much in abeyance as his 
great wit and keen insight enabled him to do. 

He began with a great disappointment and a great diffi- 
culty. Lord Rosebery, a man vastly his inferior in sagacity 
and force, was put over his head by the cry of a party 
which had discerned Lord Rosebery’s sensitive “ feelers ” 
for new ideas and new currents of popular sympathy, with- 
out discerning his weakness and his shiftiness. He had a 
chief over him whose manceuvres he could not control, and 
whose indecision he could not respect. This, no doubt, must 
have tried Sir William Harcourt almost beyond endurance, 
and that he managed to endure it at all is greatly to the 
credit of his strong will. He saw kis nominal superior 
lashing his Irish supporters into anger, and then doing 
the very thing which was most inexpedient, running away 
from them when they showed that anger, and he bore it 
with that dumb fortitude which to a man of his tempera- 
ment must have been the most difficult of all achievements. 
To see his chief marching and countermarching at the 
word of command given by his own most unruly group of 
followers must have been wormwood to him, and it is 
impossible to deny him the respect due to his almost 
incredible fortitude. He no doubt felt through the whole 
Session of 1894 his own immeasurable superiority to his 
chief, and yet he never allowed himself to be provoked 
into any outburst of public disdain. In grim silence 
he kept his own counsel, and never allowed the House 
of Commons to get out of hand. That was, no doubt, 
rendered easier to him because he was all the time 
occupied in the great task which Mr. Gladstone once 
declared to be impossible for a single Session, and 
almost enough for a whole Parliament, the revision of the 
Probate and Succession duties, and was conscious that he 
could succeed in it as he did succeed; and thereby earned 
himself an authority in the country which he had never 
before possessed. But it wasall the more difficult because, 
in asking for new Spirit-duties he was perfectly aware that 
he should irritate the very group who were giving him 
so much trouble, and whom Lord Rosebery had uncon- 
sciously done his very best to make intractable. It would 
be quite impossible to,exaggerate the skill with which Sir 
William Harcourt carried his democratic Budget through 
a House of Commons so full of irritable followers and 
distrustful allies. With jealous Welshmen on the look- 
out for causes of offence, and resentful Irishmen also 
on the watch, though, fortunately for him, they were 
obliged to mind their “ p’s” and “‘q’s” in the presence 
of a violent Irish minority of ostentatious patriots, 
Sir William Harcourt steered through the House of 
Commons a most difficult Budget, in defence of which 
he had often to sacrifice points of policy which some of 
his allies were most anxious that he should press, and 
to introduce other points of policy which other allies were 
most reluctant to concede. And, on the whole, he carried 








his object with a political moderation almost as vexatious 
to his wrathful allies as it was unexpected by his keen and 
watchful antagonists. No one of any judgment can deny 
that the Session of 1894 was a very great triumph for Sir 
William Harcourt, though it did not gain him half as 
much distinction as the supreme difficulty of the accom- 
plished task really deserved. 

Nor can we deny that Sir William Harcourt showed 
great skill in throwing on Mr. Asquith,—a very able, 
though a young and perhaps not exactly highly expe- 
rienced colleague,—the great brunt of that toilsome duty of 
ploughing the sands of the sea-shore which the attempt to 
disestablish the Welsh Church imposed upon him. Mr. 
Asquith was a really convinced labourer inthat unprofitable 
field of labour, and he had both the determination and the 
practical sobriety of manner which enabled him both to 
inspire confidence in a most jealous group of politicians 
and yet to set about his work with an air of capable and 
business-like purpose, which saved him from anything like 
ridicule in his Quixotic enterprise. Nothing has given us 
more intellectual respect for Sir William Harcourt’s leader- 
ship than the use he made of Mr. Asquith’s sincere, but 
by no means romantic, Radicalism during the whole of the 
time of his own reign in the House of Commons. Whether 
the prominence given to Mr. Asquith in the Administra- 
tion were of Mr. Gladstone’s or Sir William Harcourt’s 
origination, we cannot, of course, pretend to conjecture. 
But even if it were not Sir William Harcourt’s astuteness 
which placed him at the Home Office, it was clear enough 
that he detected his great and, we think we may say, his 
happily unimaginative ability, and therefore his incal- 
culable value for the purpose of inspiring hope where 
there was no hope, in the performance of a very 
fagging task. There is nothing like the toil of a 
man who cannot realise that success is impossible, for 
making others toil with him to achieve what cannot be 
achieved, and so distracting their thoughts from the evil 
humour which hopeless enterprises are apt to engender. 
Mr. Asquith, by his admirable administrative work, by 
his resolution in refusing to pity deliberate crime, by his 
arduous industry in the initiation of enterprises doomed 
to failure, has done three-fourths of the work of reconciling 
the Welsh group and the Labour group to the policy of the 
late Government, and Sir William Harcourt was states- 
man enough to perceive that this would be so, and to use 
Mr. Asquith for a function which he himself could never 
have discharged with half the acceptability of Mr. Asquith. 


On the whole, little as we admire Sir William Harcourt’s 
general political career,—profoundly as we dislike the 
facility with which he accepted a policy forced upon 
him by a great romantic statesman of a very different 
type, and recanted the confession of faith which at least 
represented at one time his own deepest belief,—we admit 
that he has done his work during the last three years, and 
especially during the last year and a half, with a skill, a 
patience, and a power of silence as well as speech, to 
which we cannot deny the tribute of a certain admiration. 
Without Sir William Harcourt, the Government of 
1894-95 would have made itself ridiculous, and even the 
Government of 1892-94 would have hardly held together, 
for at his age Mr. Gladstone could not have led the 
House of Commons without so able a lieutenant. He has 
had no high ideal as a statesman. But he has discharged 
the duties he undertook, with a grim resolution, a keenness 
of vigilance, and a tacit moderation, which many states- 
men with much higher aims may well envy and find it 
impossible to imitate. 





A HIGH CONSTABLE FOR ENGLAND. 


Se new Government have done a very wise as well as 

a very striking thing. They have made the Duke 
of Devonshire in effect Lord High Constable of England. 
That is, they have created an office for him which will 
place in his hands the power to supervise the defences of 
the Empire, and to see that the Army and Navy are 
organised with a due regard to their mutual relations and 
to the national safety. Our cumbersome constitutional 
arrrangements do not allow the Government to tell the 
country openly what they are doing. The public would 
no doubt have been well content to see a new great 
office of State created under an appropriate name. That, 
however, is not the way in which things are managed 
in the United Kingdom. The Duke of Devonshire is 
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to become nominally nothing more than Lord Pre- 
sident. But as Lord President he is to preside over 
a Council charged with the duty of superintending 
the national defences. This means in plain English 
that one of the most prominent men in the Cabinet 
will have the special duty of bringing the arrange- 
ments of the Army and Navy for the national safety 
into harmony, and of taking a comprehensive view 
of our warlike needs by sea and land. For the first 
time in our history since the days of Chatham, we 
shall have a statesman of strong character devoting 
his mind to the sole duty of putting the nation in a 
posture of defence. Practically, the Duke of Devonshire 
will be an autocrat in all that concerns the defence of the 
Empire. His colleagues will give him a free hand, and 
he will be able to see that the Admiralty on the one hand, 
and the War Office on the other, are in a position to do 
the work assigned to them. 


What makes the appointment of the Duke of Devon- 
shire specially hopeful, is the fact that the post he fills is 
of his own devising. He has not been put into it on 
somebody else’s suggestion, nor has it been created for 
him in a hurry and without deliberation. The Hartington 
Commission, in its Report issued in 1890, specifically 
recommended the creation of a Council or Committee for 
National and Imperial Defence, of the kind over which the 
Duke of Devonshire is now to preside. Thus the Duke 
will be carrying out in his own person an arrangement 
. long considered and matured, and one in the good effects 
of which he strongly believes. It is worth while to turn 
to the Report of the Hartington Commission to see exactly 
what were the recommendations in regard to the Council 
for Defence. In the first place, the Commission refused to 
sanction the idea of abolishing the Ministerial chiefs of the 
Admiralty and of the War Office, and substituting instead 
a single Minister of Defence. They declared that “ neither 
the Admiralty nor the War Office could under this 
arrangement be individually and constantly represented 
im the Cabinet, and the interests of both services would, 
in our opinion, suffer by the change. Although the 
position of a Minister of Defence would be necessarily 
a very powerful one, his opinion could not be final, as it 
might be overruled either by the Cabinet or the Prime 
Minister. Under the existing system, it lies with the 
Cabinet or with a Cabinet Committee to maintain a just 
balance between the demands of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and of the Secretary of State for War, and 
financial exigencies as represented by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The centralisation of the two depart- 
ments under a single Minister, who must still be subject 
to Cabinet control in larger matters of policy, would 
merely introduce a new link in the chain of a responsi- 
bility already difficult to define. ..... Moreover, the 
existing tendency towards centralisation would be greatly 
aggravated, and in the result, the Minister of Defence 
would be involved in a complex mass of work with which 
no one man could adequately deal. No European Power 
has adopted the principle of the administration of the 
Navy and Army under a single Minister, and in the 
United States, where the experiment was tried in the last 
century, it was definitely abandoned.” But though the 
Hartington Commission objected to abolishing the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War, 
they were very strongly of opinion that a bond of union 
should be created which would bring the two offices into 
relation. They declare themselves, therefore, in favour 
of the creation of a Naval and Military Council, “ which 
should probably be presided over by the Prime Minister, 
and consist of the Parliamentary Heads of the two ser- 
vices, and their principal professional advisers. In this 
Council also possibly might be included one or two officers 
of great reputation or experience who might not happen 
to hold any official appointment in the Admiralty or War 
Office at the time. This Council might meet in all cases 
before the Estimates of the year are decided upon by the 
Cabinet, so that the establishments proposed for each 
service should be discussed from the point of view of 
the other, and the relative importance of any proposed 
expenditure might be fully considered. It might also be 
summoned from time to time, to consider and authori- 
tatively decide upon unsettled questions between the two 
Departments, or any matters of joint Naval and Military 
policy, which in the opinion of the heads of the two services 
required discussion and decision. It would be essential 





to the usefulness of such a Council and to the interests of 
the country that the proceedings and decisions should be 
duly recorded, instances having occurred in which Cabinet 
decisions have been differently understood by the two 
Departments, and have become practically a dead letter.” 


This looks at first sight a modest proposal, but in reality 
the creation of such a Council could not but have the most 
far-reaching results. The recommendations of such a body, 
even if not presided over by the Prime Minister, could not 
be neglected by the Cabinet. It would speak with the voice 
of three Cabinet Ministers and of the chief officers in both 
services. Again, the existence of this body would tend to 
the preparation of real Estimates. The Estimates for either 
the Army or the Navy should of course be based upon the 
needs of National Defence. The Departments should say 
in reality what they sayinform. “ Weshall want such and 
such things done this year, and they will cost so much.” At 
present, however, the Estimates are not really prepared on 
this principle. Practically, the Treasury allows the Depart- 
ments so much, and they have to make the best of it. 
They propose, in fact, to spend so much of the money 
allowed them on this item and so much on that, as far as 
it will go. The Estimates thus are not now a report on 
the needs of National Defence with the cost added, but 
a scheme for distributing the expenditure of so many 
millions. A powerful Council, however, would be able to 
insist that the Naval and Military Estimates should be real 
Estimates, and based on the real needs of the nation. 
But the existence of the Council would do more than 
add weight to the demands of the Departments and 
make the national needs the basis of the Estimates, not 
the Treasury’s abstract notion of how much ought to be 
spent annually on Defence. It would greatly increase 
the responsibility attaching to Ministers. The recom- 
mendations of the Council would be recorded. The 
written word remains, and the Cabinet would think twice 
before they refused to carry out a recommendation which 
could be brought up to condemn them in case of a national 
disaster. Now, Ministers know that in case of a crash 
no responsibility could be fastened on them. “We did 
our best,” covers all errors. It would not when the 
retort could be made, “No; you did not do your best. 
The Council of National and Imperial Defence recom- 
mended the doing of things which would have prevented 
the catastrophe, and yet you persisted in rejecting the 
recommendation.” A Government will think twice—nay, 
ten times—before they reject proposals backed by the 
Council over which Lord Hartington is to preside. The 
risk would be too great. 

The appointment of the Duke of Devonshire to preside 
over a Council of National and Imperial Defence is thus 
a matter for sincere congratulation. We are at last going 
to look our warlike needs in the face, and meet them 
honestly. But the Duke’s appointment means more 
than the organisation of the Council. It means also that 
an internal reorganisation of the War Office and of the 
Admiralty will be carried out on the lines so often recom- 
mended in these columns—the lines of tke Hartington 
Commission. What is wanted is the introduction of a 
clear undivided personal responsibility into each Office. 
There must be a Cabinet Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and a permanent official—the First Sea Lord in 
the Admiralty, a Chief of the Staff at the War Office 
—responsible to the Cabinet Minister for the whole 
service, just as the Secretary of the Post Office is respon- 
sible to the Postmaster-General. Then, and not till 
then, shall we know whom to hang when our troops are left 
to face an enemy without cartridges, and our bayonets 
twist like gas-pipes. We have almost a permanent head 
of the Navy in the First Naval Lord, and we can soon 
have one at the War Office in the shape of the Chief of 
the Staff. All that is needed to be done is to give one 
more turn to the screw. That will give us all the 
essential recommendations of the Hartington Commission, 
and an efficient scheme of National Defence. Assuredly 
the new Ministry starts with good omens. It has found 
an adequate piece of work for a really great statesman. 





THE EFFECT OF THE ENGLISH CRISIS ABROAD. 


M OST of us recognise the extent of the impact which 
the fall of a Ministry makes upon home affairs. It 
is not only the political organisations which are affected ; 





there is not an interest in the country which does not 
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suffer or benefit, or at any rate fancy that it will benefit 
or suffer,—which, so far as disturbance is concerned, is 
much the same thing. In tbe present case, for example, 
the great agricultural interest feels a new hope pour 
through all its shrunken veins, the vast liquor-trade is 
relieved of a paralysing apprehension which has affected 
the value of every license, and the capitalists of the 
carrying trade—the largest single source of our wealth— 
reckon, with confidence more or less well-founded, on 
escaping vexatious interference. The factory workers, on 
the other hand, are doubtful; the Highland crofters and 
Irish tenants perhaps unreasonably gloomy ; and the mass 
of Welshmen feel a hope disappointed at the moment of 
fruition. These are mere illustrations, and of course there 
are classes in which the effect is much deeper, every profes- 
sion, for instance, feeling that the favour of the State, 
which excites the secret hopes or fears of thousands, 
though it neither improves nor diminishes the real sources 
of prosperity, has passed to “‘ the other side.” All this is 
acknowledged, but we fail sometimes to recognise how 
heavy, in the new shrinkage of the planet and the closer 
relation of all its parts, is the impact of the rise or fall of 
a British Ministry upon the imagination of every people 
and State throughout the world. The rather screamy 
exultation of the Austrian Press at the fall of the Rose- 
bery Ministry is but an instance of an emotion felt in 
every country of the globe. The Austrians are delighted 
because they have dreaded disturbance in the Balkans, 
and think that with Lord Salisbury in power all revolu- 
tionaries in the East will postpone their plans to a more 
convenient season; but every country has its own set of 
motives. In Berlin there is almost as much pleasure as 
Vienna, because Lord Salisbury once exulted publicly in 
the Triple Alliance, or rather in the Dual Alliance which 
preceded it; while in St. Petersburg and Paris there is, 
for the same reason, gloom, deepened in the former city 
by an impression that the new Government of the United 
Kingdom will be hostile in the Far East, and in the 
latter by a fear that Lord Salisbury, besides defending 
Egypt as strongly as his predecessor, may insist on 
clearer pledges as to the meaning of recent French 
expeditions into the interior of the Dark Continent. 
There is pleasure in Rome, because the new Cabinet is 
assumed rather hastily to be anti-French; and pleasure 
in Tokio, where it is thought that London should have 
protected Japan a little more energetically. As a matter 
of fact, British policy swerves but little under any 
Government, but a difference in tone is keenly felt by 
every rival or suppliant; and it is known that the new 
Government, if not more ambitious than its predecessor, 
will be considerably less hampered from within. There 
is no Mr. Labouchere in the Unionist party, and no wing 
which is intent on avoiding acquisitions. There are many 
territories of Africa, in each of which an English chief, 
struggling against heavy odds to secure order, will 
feel his powers and his energy suddenly doubled by 
the accession of a Tory Ministry; while throughout 
the world there is not an Armenian—and the Armenians, 
like the Jews, are everywhere—who has not read the news 
with a shiver of fear. At Simla the men who are ruling 
an Empire from among the clouds, can talk of nothing 
else, for may not Mr. Fowler’s policy as to Chitral be now 
reversed ? while in every Colony, North, West, and South, 
some party which was depressed feels that it has a new 
prospect, and all politicians are conscious of a new and 
a different ultimate referee. To all South Africa, for 
example, a Continent teeming with growing states, the 
exchange of Lord Ripon for Mr. Chamberlain matters 
almost as much as in Royalist countries the accession of a 
new King. The world is now but a small place, its inter- 
lockings are innumerable, and the blow struck by Mr. 
Brodrick has made the nations quiver with almost as keen 
an excitement as the people of Great Britain. 


There is something to be proud of in this thought, for 
it makes of Great Britain the world’s pivot; but we can 
fancy that Lord Salisbury is not altogether proud, for 
there is another and a depressing side to it all. The 
pressure of “the too vast orb of her fate” begins to 
weigh almost too heavily upon the weary Titan. If we 
affect foreign nations, foreign nations have us in their 
grip. It is not altogether for good that the wail or the pean 
of foreign peoples should trouble or elate us so much, or 
that we should be unable to manage our own affairs with- 
out thinking of the effect that we may produce by moving 


on the atmosphere of the whole globe. It would not 
be well for mankind to realise that no man can 
lift his finger or utter a word without impact on the 
universal ether, and there is in too much thought 
of distant effects a root of irresolution. We begin to 
think as the echoes come back from the lofty places, 
until we cannot dare. To ourselves, for instance, and to 
thousands of other Unionists, it is a source of keen pain 
that the event which is as we think so fortunate a one for 
these islands, should to Armenians and Macedonians seem 
like a sentence to despair, that the Sultan should be as 
glad as we are, because, as he will erroneously fancy, he 
can oppress at will. There are others besides Armenians 
and Macedonians whose emotion will be nearly as deep, 
for example, all the tribes of Pathanistan ; and as we think 
of them all, of the miseries wuich may accompany the 
blessings resulting from a changed Administration, 
we find it difficult to harden our thoughts till they 
recognise that in every great movement there is some 
evil, and that as we know nothing cf the general 
purpose, we must, if need be, submit to that ap- 
parently oppressive law, and hope for a general result 
of good. Nothing goes precisely as we expect it to go. It 
may be that Lord Salisbury, perceiving that Russia is not 
sincere, and that France is waiting to spring, may give up 
the Armenian cause in all but words, and so unconsciously 
leave the Turks to their secret policy, which is to slay and 
expel until there is no more an Armenian question in 
Turkey than a Moorish question in Spain. But it may 
also be that, aware of the danger of arousing the feeling 
which crushed Lord Beaconsfield, he may act at Constanti- 
nople with an energy wanting to Lord Rosebery; or it 
may be that the Sultan, fancying himself secure, may 
suddenly place himself outside the limits of Kuropean 
toleration ; or it may be that the Armenians, reduced to 
despair, may win a sympathy now in many quarters re- 
fused them, by an open insurrection to which Russia 
could not be deaf. No one knows the policy of 
the new Government in the matter, indeed it can 
have no policy yet, but it is hard on England 
to feel that she is scarcely free, that the “orb of her 
fate” can scarcely be borne along because at every for- 
ward step it crushes, or seems to crush, so many human 
hopes. We must bear it on, for duty lies that way; but 
the burden of consciousness of the weight increases every 
year till it becomes well nigh insupportable. The case of 
Armenia is a special one; but we do not know that it is 
well to think too much in our internal movements of any 
external result from them. If we do, we may cease to 
move altogether, arriving at the position already reached 
in France, where a Government is buttressed on one side 
by the favour of Russia, and on the other by the disfavour 
of Great Britain. The Ribot Cabinet might fall on its 
costly Colonial policy, if it were not that the Ozar 
is so friendly to M. Hanotaux, and that that Minister 
is supposed to be regarded in England with a certain 
spiteful alarm. We must take the Government which 
is best for the Empire; and as for outsiders, guide 
it in the path we deem right, as vigorously as we can. 
Cosmopolitanism would be a loftier motive power than 
patriotism, if we could by possibility know the cosmos 
as we know the patria, but that can never be; and to 
act as if it were, ends, in the long-run, in a dissipation 
of energy and a dilution of philanthropic feeling. We do 
not shrink from cutting a canal because the cutting is sure 
to consume some lives, nor can we consider every conse- 
quence which may arise from changes that are clearly good 
in themselves. We must make them, and then see how 
we can avert the evil, which, do what we will, is certain to 
accompany the good. 





THE COST OF STATE AID IN EDUCATION. 


oe change of Government brings the subject of 

voluntary schools into a position of more immediate 
prominence than it held when we wrote last week. In 
the long-run, we believe, it will have to be dealt with, no 
matter which party is in office. The gradual extinction of 
voluntary schools would be so serious a prospect from a 
financial point of view that any Government would be 
driven to do something to arrest the process. But the 


Conservative party are assumed to be the natural friends 
of the Church, and as the great majority of voluntary 





schools belong to the Church, they are assumed to be the 
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natural friends of voluntary schools. On the other hand, 
if the existence of a Government which mainly relies 
upon Conservative support, makes it probable that some 
legislation will be attempted in their favour, the language 
of Lord Salisbury the other day suggests a doubt whether 
even a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
inclined to open the national purse-strings sufficiently 
wide. The truth is, that a Minister finds it hard to 
believe that the fate predicted for voluntary schools, 
if nothing effectual is done on their behalf, can ever 
really overtake them. If he were once convinced that 
this result is only a question of time, he would be pro- 
perly impressed by the magnitude of the deficit that 
either the taxes or the rates would have to make good. 
In the absence of any such conviction, he is more im- 
pressed by the difficulty of making any large addition to 
the Education vote. Those, therefore, who would smooth 
the way for the fruitful discussion of the Archbishops’ or 
any similar Bill, must be prepared to show that, without 
such a measure, voluntary schools cannot live, and we 
propose to mention one important consideration which 
points to this conclusion. 

We do not deny that if the money which has hitherto 
been forthcoming for the maintenance of voluntary 
schools could be counted on in the future, the existing 
number might easily be preserved. And why, it will be 
asked, should we not count on it? The liberality of 
Churchmen is not exhausted, and, as we have heard again 
and again, the urgency of the call upon it will not be 
lessened by the passing of the Archbishops’ Bill. Why, 
then, cannot Churchmen be content with things as they are? 
Why eannot they go on keeping their existing schools alive, 
and leaving to the State the duty of keeping abreast of 
the growing population? The contributions of Church- 
men would then be a steady source of income, upon 
which the State might continue to draw. It is not as if 
this necessity would be ended by the passing of. the 
Archbishops’ Bill. If it were, Churchmen might be 
tempted ‘to withhold their money in order to force the 
Government to give ita helping hand. But, unfortunately 
for this argument, we know that this would not be the 
ease. If the Archbishops’ Bill had been passed, there 
would be the.same need for subscriptions in aid of 
voluntary schools that there is now. Why, then, should 
Churchmen be likely to discontinue them in the absence 
of such a measure? It might be a sufficient answer to 
this question to say, that, while men will give money 
when they know that the object they have in view will be 
attained, they will not give it when they know that the 
object they. have in view will not be attained. The money 
which is subscribed each year for the support of voluntary 
schools might be adequate if it were met by an adequate 
contribution on the partof the community,and yet bewholly 
inadequate if it were not thus met. Consequently the fact 
that it has been subscribed at a time when the inadequacy 
of the present contribution from the community had not 


been realised, or when it was still hoped that it might be 


increased, affords no presumption that the subscriptions 
will continue when it is clearly understood that, in com- 
parison with the total sum wanted, they are but a drop in 
the ocean. But there is a further answer than this. 
Churchmen have till now contributed to the provision of 
secular instruction in elementary schools in the belief that 
this is the most effectual. way of making provision for the 
religious instruction of the children attending these 
schools. If they come to see, that this plan only enables 
them to reach a small proportion of the children they 
wish to influence, they will naturally be led to inquire 
whether there is not a cheaper road to the same goal. So 
long, they will say, as Church schools embraced the greater 
part of the population, we did not mind paying for them. 
It will be a very different thing if in the future they are to 
embrace a continually decreasing minority of the population. 
Then we shall be driven to ask ourselves whether the object 
for which we provide the secular instruction, may not be 
better attained without attempting to provide secular in- 
struction at the same time. We much prefer keeping the two 
things in close association. Each benefits by combination 
with the other. But if we have to choose between giving re- 
ligious and secular instruction to a few children, and giving 
religious instruction only to many children, we shall choose 
the latter. It is‘the religious instruction that we really 
care for ; and we do not despair of devising some expedient 
by which the money that is now spent on the maintenance 





of elementary schools: shall be diverted to the provision 
of religious instruction in other ways. We shall sell our 
school buildings, or divert them to purely religious uses, 
and leave the community to provide other buildings in 
place of them. When there is a School Board and a rate. 
supported school in every village, the community will 
realise how much needless expenditure it has brought upon 
itself by its short-sighted parsimony towards us. This, as 
it seems to us, is the line which Churchmen will be 
forced to take in view of the increasing competition of 
Board-schools, unless that competition is tempered by a 
more liberal attitude on the part of those who hold the 
public purse; and if they do take it we have not the 
slightest doubt that their expectations will be fulfilled. 


If we are right in thus thinking, Lord Salisbury’s fear 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer will care to sanction 
the required addition to the Education vote, will prove 
wholly unfounded. When it is explained to him that 
under the Archbishops’ Bill Churchmen will be tempted 
to build schools wherever they are wanted, by the know- 
ledge that though the State determines what the secular 
instruction shall be, they themselves are free to determine 
what the religious instruction shall be, we shall have no 
fear for the result. As regards‘each separate school the 
contributions drawn from private sources may be trifling, 
but in the aggregate they will be large. It may seem a small 
thing that a fifth or a sixth of the cost of a particular school 
should be defrayed by private liberality. But when this is 
repeated in thousands of instances, the saving to the State 
becomes a large one. Nor is the economical by any means 
the only argument in favour of a greater liberality on the 
part of the community in the matter of voluntary schools. 
It is the argument most likely to weigh with the Treasury, 
but there is another consideration which ought to weigh 
with the Minister of Education. Under the present 
system there is a constant and inevitable tendency 
on the part of Churchmen to keep down the expendi- 
ture in Board-schools. It is in vain that educationists 
preach the folly of spoiling the ship for a pennyworth 
of tar. The Churchmen on School Boards know that 
the rivalry of Board-schools is dangerous in proportion to 
the excellence of the instruction given in them. They 
know that they cannot afford to let Board-schools get 
ahead of them in respect of the extent and thorough- 
ness of the school course, and they have consequently to 
choose between improving their own schools and keeping 
back the Board-schools, If they decide to improve their 
own schools, they must begin by paying their teachers 
better and buying more costly apparatus. But this needs 
money which usually is not theirs to give, and they are 
therefore compelled in many cases to keep back the Board- 
schools. This is the explanation of the divisions in School 
Boards which sometimes seem so puzzling from an educa- 
tional point of view. However strong may be the argu- 
ment in favour of raising the level of teaching in the 
schools of the Boards, it is not strong enough in the eyes 
of voluntaryists to outweigh the necessity it would impose 
upon them of incurring a similar outlay in their own 
schools. One of the most frequent causes of injudicious 
economy in elementary education would be removed if the 
Parliamentary grant were made to cover the salaries of 
the teachers. This is a second argument in favour of the 
Archbishops’ Bill. 








THE LITERARY ASPEOTS OF THE BIBLE. 


R. FRAZER, one of the Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has made a selection of passages from 

our Bible with the intention of showing the literary beauty 
and interest of Scripture,* but great as has been his success, 
we do not feel sure that hé has always kept to his single 
purpose. In his preface he intimates his belief that very 
few English readers read the Bible for its purely literary 
beauty. We could almost wish there were fewer, not because 
we regard its literary beauty as at all adequately recognised, 
but because we are not at all sure that the adequate appreci- 
ation of its literary beauty is likely to increase the chance of its 
being consulted for spiritual guidance and consolation. The 
exquisite beauty of a great number of its traditions, of all its 
lyrics, of the noblest of its prophecies, and of a great number 
of its appeals to the fainting heart of man in the sickness of 





* London ;.Acam and.Charles Black, 
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deferred hope, is not only admitted by those who do not 
accept its guidance, but almost more readily admitted by 
those who do not accept it than by those who do. There isa 
kind of gratification in patronising the beauty of the Bible 
at the same time that its guidance is implicitly questioned 
or disparaged. The solemnity of its hopes, the exquisite 
reserve of its passion, the depth of its pathos, the sublimity 
of its anticipations, are all often magnified at the expense 
of its inspiration. Do not the enthusiasts for its literary 
grandeur dwell much more on the Old Testament than on the 
New? Would not Mr. Frazer himself probably admit,—and 
admit quite truly,—that he has been more successful in his 
quotations from the traditions of the Jewish history and 
prophecy, than in his quotations from the story of the fulfil- 
ment of its promises and the confirmation of its hopes? 
Indeed, there are not a few passages, and these, passages of 
the highest interest and theological significance, which we 
should have thought it better to omit as specimens of the 
mere literary beauty of the Bible. For example, does 
Mr. Frazer really think that John vi. 26-35, on the 
Bread of Life, full as it is of a high theological sig- 
nificance, is a good specimen of the literary beauty of 
the Bible, or that the exhortation addressed to Timothy 
on Contentment (1. Timothy vi. 6-16) which includes the re- 
mark, so great a stumbling-block to our economists, that the 
love of money is the root of all evil, will vie for a moment in 
literary style or beauty with the psalm of Creation, or the 
story of Isaac’s wooing of Rebecca, or the death of the 
Shunamite woman’s son, or the ode to Saul and Jonathan, 
who were “lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
deaths were not divided,” or the Jament of the exiles 
beside the waters of Babylon? There is, indeed, some 
reason for thinking that the most explicit teaching of the 
Bible is hardly ever likely to contain its loftiest poetry. 
It is on the human side of our nature that it is most 
easy to touch the depths of our ideal cravings. The 
reply to a Pharisee’s cavils or to a Sadducee’s doubts, or 
the exposition of ‘the ground of the sacramental relation 
between the influence of the body over the mind, and of the 
mind over the body, can never vie in literary effect with 
the solemnity of a passionate grief, or the gratitude of a 
penitent’s recovered peace. It is not by any means true 
that the greatest and deepest teaching of the Bible need 
always be expressed in the words which go most directly 
to the heart of man. “The Bible,” says Mr. Frazer, “is 
an epic if not a history of the world; or, to change the 
metaphor, it unrolls a vast panorama in which the ages of 
the world move before us in a long train of solemn imagery, 
from the creation of the earth and the heavens to the final 
passing away of all this material universe, and the coming of a 
new Heaven and a new Earth wherein shall dwell righteousness. 
Against this gorgeous background, this ever-shifting scenery, 
now bright with the hues of Heaven, now lurid with the glare 
of Hell, we see mankind strutting and playing their little 
part on the stage of history.” Surely it would be more 
true to say that the Bible contains this epic than that it 
is this epic. If it were such an epic, Mr. Frazer would 
have had no occasion to select, to omit so much that only 
expounds and connects and impresses and illustrates the 
teaching of the great drama of human history itself. Is 
all Leviticus part of the epic? Is all Nehemiah part of the 
epic? Nay, is all the Epistle to the Galatians or to the 
Hebrews or to Titus or to Timothy part of it? No revela- 
tion can be all epic, or all poetry of any sort. The poctry is 
a great part of the revelation, for it is the part which shows 
the wants of man, and the love of man, and the penitence of 
man. But a great part of the specific teaching of revelation is 
not poetry, is not even, in the highest sense, literature. The 
literary side of the Bible is the side which, though indirectly 
it teaches much, is not directly either the didactic or dogmatic 
side. Yet direct teaching or direct dogma isa true part, and 
an essential part, of revelation. 


Let us see how far the greater literary characteristics of 
the Bible agree with those characteristics which best falfil 
its functions as a book revealing the higher mind and pur- 
poses of God. In the first place, one of the highest of the 
literary qualities of the Bible is the great and noble reserve 
which marks the spirit of its most typical writers and 
characters. What can be more striking in its reserve than the 
psalm of Creation, or the revelation to Abraham of the true 





spirit of sacrifice when he declared his-willingness to give up. 
even his beloved son to God, or the story of Jacob’s dream, or 
that of the Shunamite woman’s journey to Elisha when her 
son lay dead in the prophet’s chamber :— 


“And when the child was grown, it fell on a day, that he went 
out to his father to the reapers. And he said unto his father, 
My head, my head. And he said to a lad, Carry him to his mother. 
And when he had taken him, and brought him to his mother, he 
sat on her knees till noon, and then died. And she went up, and 
laid him on the bed of the man of God, and shut the door upon 
him, and went out. And she called unto her husband, and said, 
Send me, I pray thee, one of the young men, and one of the asses, 
that I may run to the man of God, and come again. And he said, 
Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day ? it is neither new moon nor 
sabbath. And she said, It shall be well. Then she saddled.an 
ass, and said to her servant, Drive, and go forward; slack not thy 
riding for me, except I bid thee. Soshe went and came untw the 
man of God to mount Carmel. And it came to pass, when the 
man of God saw her afar off, that he said to Gebazi his servant, 
Behold, yonder is that Shunammite: run now, I pray thee, to meet 
her, and say unto her, Is it well with thee? is it well with thy 
husband? is it well with the child? And she answered, It is 
well, And when she came to the man of God to the hill, she 
caught him by the feet : but Gehazi came near to thrust her away. 
And the man of God said, Let her alone; for her soul is vexed 
within her: and the Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told 
me. Then she said, Did I desire a son of my lord? did I not say, 
Do not deceive me? Then he said to Gehazi, Gird up thy loins, and 
take my staff in thy hand, and go thy way: if thou meet any 
man, salute him not; and if any salute thee, answer him not 
again: and lay my staff upon the face of the child. And the 
mother of the child said, As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul 
liveth, I will not leave thee. And he arose and followed her.” 
What can be more striking in the sense it gives of true 
literary power than this reserve of the woman towards her 
husband when her child was dead but she still hoped for its 
restoration by the same power which had bestowed it upon 
her, or than her reserve to the prophet’s servant when she 
answers his inquiries whether all was well with the child by 
the simple declaration, “ It is well,” expressing the depth of her 
trust at least as well as her refusal to say more expressed 
the depth of her dread? Yet such reserve, great as it is asa 
characteristic of literary power, is not. the characteristic. of 
divine revelation. Reserve in the presence of God is the 
highest expression of human reverence, but it, is not the 
highest fruit of the glad and satisfied heart which comes of 
a divine unveiling. 

Again, what quality ‘of literary excellence can be more 
impressive than that “lyrical ery,” as Matthew Arnold called 
it, which, like a vibrating chord, awakens tke chords of: every 
heart in tune with that of the poet. Is there.a poem in any 
language which gives us this “lyrical ery” more perfectly, 
more pathetically, than the great psalm De prefundis ?— 

“Out of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lord. 

Lord, hear my voice : 

Let thine ears be attentive 

To the voice of my supplications. 

If thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, 

O Lord, who shall stand.? 

But there is forgiveness with thee, 

That thou mayest be feared. 

I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, 

And in his word do I hope. 

My soul waiteth for the Lord 

More than they that watch for the morning; 

I say, more than they that watch for the morning. 

Let Israel hope in the Lord : 

For with the Lord there is mercy, 

And with him is plenteous redemption. 

And he shall redeem Israel 

From all his iniquities.” 
Yet that is hardly the full language of revelation. Itis rather 
the language of yearning, of hope, with which revelation is 
approached. Compared with a lyric such as this, the language 
of pure Revelation has far less of literary effect, even when it 
is couched in an imaginative form like that of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews :— 

* For ye are not come unto the mount that migbt be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of words; 
which voice they that heard entreated that the word should not 
be spoken to them any more: but ye are come unto mount Sion, 
and unto the city of the living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to 
God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just mem made perfect, 
and to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood 
of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 

No one could say that, as regards its mere literary charm, 
such language as this could compare with the De profunilis. 





There is a pathos in passionate yearning which finds echoes 
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in such beings as we are, that it is not easy for the language 
of divine assurance, however welcome, to awaken. 

Again, nothing is more impressive as a literary gift than 
the power of true vision, but such power is just as great when 
it is a power of vision employed in holding up to us a prospect 
of terror, as it is when employed in holding up to us a great 
deliverance. The vision which Elisha’s prayer opened to 
the eyes of his servant, is full of literary charm in the 
highest sense as well as of spiritual consolation :— 


« And when the servant of the man of God was risen early, and 
gone forth, behold, an host compassed the city both with horses 
and chariots. And his servant said unto him, Alas, my master! 
how shall we do? And he answered, Fear not: for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them. And Elisha 
prayed, and said, Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may 
see, And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man; and he 
saw : and, behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha.” 


But will even that compare in fascination to the literary 
charm of Joel’s vision of the march of the locusts, which was 
a vision of terror, and of nothing but terror P— 


“Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound an alarm in my holy 
mountain: let all the inhabitants of the land tremble: for the 
day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand; a day of darkness 
and of gloominess, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, as the 
morning spread upon the mountains: a great people and a 
strong; there hath not been ever the like, neither shall be any 
more after it, even to the years of many generations. A fire 
devoureth before them; and behind them a flame burneth: the 
land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a 
desolate wilderness; yea, and nothing shall escape them. The 
appearance of them is as the appearance of horses; and as horse- 
men, so shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of 
mountains shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that 
devoureth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle array. 
Before their face the people shall be much pained : all faces shall 
gather blackness. They shall run like mighty men; they shall 
climb the wall like men of war; and they shall march every one 
on his ways, and they shall not break their ranks: neither shall 
one thrust another; they shall walk every one in his path: and 
when they fall upon the sword, they shall not be wounded. They 
shall run to and fro in the city; they shall run upon the wall; 
they shall climb up upon the houses; they shall enter in at the 
windows like a thief. The earth shall quake before them; the 
heavens shall tremble: the sun and the moon shall be dark, and 
the stars shall withdraw their shining: and the Lord shall utter 
his voice before his army: for his camp is very great: for he is 
strong that executeth his word: for the day of the Lord is great 
and very terrible ; and who can abide it?” 


We hold, then, that the literary grace and grandeur of the 
Bible is by no means commensurate with its spiritual power 
and wealth. Most of the latter is to be found in the New 
Testament, most of the former in the Old. And it by no 
means follows that he who is attracted to the Bible mainly 
by its literary charm, may not go on his way weeping 
“bearing precious seed,” and yet never “come again with 
rejoicing bringing his sheaves with him.” 





THE VALUE OF A HOBBY. 

R. G. F. WATTS, the Royal Academician, has given 
£1,000 to the Home Industries and Arts Association, 

in order to assist the work of helping artisans to cultivate 
hobbies. At least he says explicitly that his desire is not to 
promote a training-school, but to help men to provide occupa- 
tions and interests for their leisure hours. That is an 
unusually wise, as well as kindly, gift, and one which we hope 
will be largely imitated. Nothing, we believe, conduces so 
directly to the happiness of life as a distinct and permanent 
interest in some subject other than that forced on us by 
circumstances or by professional needs. A hobby is more 
than a recreation for the mind, it is a protection. It 
relieves the man who has it from ennui, from the oppres- 
sive sense of the sameness of life, and from that tendency 
to jadge everything from a single standpoint, which is the 
curse of the efficient and the industrious. It hardly matters 
what it is, a definite kind of reading, or an art, or an outdoor 
occupation, the result is always the same, a kind of content 
with life which the man without a hobby lacks. Music is, 
perhaps, the best of all ; for that is inexhaustible, can be taken 
up in fragments of time, and when pursued by those who can 
appreciate it, gives a delight which has the charm of perpetual 
variety. Those who love music, yet work hard at other things, 
never tire of their “taste,” and never, if they can gratify it, 
find life either tedious or insupportable. They find in it not 
only pleasure but occupation ; and it is in the conjunction of 
the two that for the weary true relief consists. So do those 





who can sketch in sketching, especially if they can do it well 
enough not to be haunted, as musicians are much haunted, by 
a sense of defeat in reaching for an ideal. After sketching, 
we think we may reckon the pursuit of natural history, 
which, though it tends to the study of small departments 
of knowledge, is practically inexhaustible, and rouses, be. 
sides thought and the pleasure of collecting, the passion of 
curiosity. Reading we should place fourth among hobbies, 
It is the resource of the cultured, but it has drawbacks, 
especially in this, that it tends to become an occupation only, 
pleasure being impaired by fits of imperfect attention. Your 
omnivorous reader, who reads to pass the time, is apt to read 
without thinking, or criticising, or remembering, and for 
all the genuine pleasure he gets, might almost as well be 
asleep. His reading is, in fact, a mental opiate. The hobby 
we should place next is gardening, for that also is an 
occupation, infinitely varied, which cannot end, or to those 
who enjoy it grow wearisome, and which, of course, in 
yielding health yields an advantage not belonging either 
to reading or to music. After these five we should place 
all the mechanical occupations, like turning, carpenter. 
ing, bookbinding, working in metal or stone, or indeed any 
one of the occupations in which thought is required, but not 
too much thought, the mind and the hand together tending, 
when experience is complete, to work almost automatically. 
And, last of all, because it is so fruitless, we should place the 
writer’s own hobby of deck-pacing, which is a much commoner 
and a more entrancing one than is commonly believed. It is 
indeed, to some men, what sauntering was to Charles II.,—a 
Sultana Queen whose charm blinds them to its inherent 
viciousness. From all these the educated, as we see every 
day, gain a relief which is as good for them as sleep, and the 
uneducated would gain, as Mr. Watts with his poet-insight 
clearly perceives, even more, they having less of the relief 
from within which comes of many ideas. There is not an 
artisan in the country who, if he had one of these hobbies, 
would not be a more contented man, less given to acridity 
of thought, and less disposed to believe in the wrong of 
inequality of condition. A man can only be happy in his 
position, be it what it may; and we have known overworked 
artisans who, as fiddlers, carvers, inventors in machinery, and 
antiquarians, have even when gravely pressed by external 
circumstances, been tranquilly content, while a colleague who 
is a naturalist, meets every day men who, though totally 
uneducated, are as naturalists and collectors consciously and, 
so tospeak, actively happy men. All such men benefit at first 
exceedingly by a little instruction, and are usually eager to 
obtain it, and we can conceive no philanthropy more useful, or 
better calculated to sweeten the social system, than that 
which secures it for them. They will not, when they are 
started, become Hugh Millers in any noteworthy number; 
for that type arises, like genius, and is not made, but they 
will become happier men, with a sense that the universe has 
for them something of pleasure. “I aren’t not to say 
jected,” said one of them, “though I am dismissed, for,” 
patting a battered old telescope, “my old friend here ain’t 
pawned yet, nor won’t be.” That old astronomer was pro- 
tected, as we have said, against at least half the ills which 
fate could inflict on him, and could he have had a year’s 
irregular instruction, would scarcely have felt even hunger as 
a reason for discontent. He never, while the stars pursued 
their courses, could lose the sense of being thoroughly in- 
terested, of looking on at an exciting drama to which there could 
be no end. The man with a hobby like this—and it is not 
necessary that it should be so noble a one—is never dull, 
never idle, never tempted to feed upon his own inside, but 
lives the only life in which pleasure is perpetually recurrent,— 
the interested life, the life in which unpleasant incident is no 
more noticed than the soldier was by Archimedes. Really to 
care about any one thing outside the daily work, be it what it 
may, 80 only it be not exhaustible, is to possess, at all events, 
the second secret of content. 


¢ 

The only imperfection ‘in Mr. Watts’s idea, which we are, 
we fear, explaining very weakly, is the imperfection which, so 
far as we know, attaches to every philanthropic project; it is 
not universally applicable. An imthense number of men are 
incapable of hobbies. They can do their work in the world, 
and do it often well, but they can find interest in nothing 
else. Nothing outside their work attracts them, nothing 
rouses even their curiosity. Frequently they are not dull- 
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witted, and they are often so grievously haunted by the 
wish to exert themselves, that leisure is to them positive 
pain; but they cannot for all that take up any hobby 
whatever, cannot read, cannot garden, cannot betake them- 
selves to any mechanical occupation, cannot even pace the 
deck with anything like self-forgetfulness. They are eaten 
ap when off work with a chagrin, gentle or bitter, accord- 
ing to temperament, which either poisons their lives or 
drives them to remedies, drink being the worst, which in 
their reaction only intensify the next fit of spleen. It is 
supposed that this condition, which we see every day in the 
old who have worked hard, is peculiar to them, and is a result 
of retiring from active life, but that is wholly inaccurate. The 
old, it is true, often suffer from leisure, like retired Indian 
officers—of all the educated classes, those who are most liable 
tochagrin—but the malady is not confined to them. It often 
besets the young. There is not a family in the country without 
a member whose inability, when at leisure, “to find anything 
to do,” is the despair of his relatives, while it rouses the 
occupied to constant, and sometimes ill-natured, vaticinations 
as to his future destiny. It is not the love of idleness which 
hampers such a man, or the passion for amusement, or any 
desire for the unattainable; it is an inability to care for 
any pursuit whatever not forced on him by circumstances. 
These men often know this themselves, and lament it; 
but they never, or very rarely, cure it. We have known in 
our lives many men, young men too, to whom the daily cessa- 
tion from work was little better than a misery, who would 
gladly have remained always at work, and who welcomed 
any task, however disagreeable, if only it were peremptory, 
as a positive relief. They cannot read, they do not 
care for the arts, they have no outdoor pursuits; in short, 
leisure is to them an insupportable burden. Their usual ex- 
planation, when cross-questioned, is that they cannot bring 
themselves to work “ without results,” but that only pushes 
the question back a step further; for why cannot they, when 
their own comrades and friends and acquaintances find happi- 
ness in so working? “They are lazy,” say the friends they 
weary; but the reproof is nine times out of ten only 
partially deserved. We have known genuinely hard workers, 
men of implacable industry, who were tormented by this 
inability to employ leisure, or to feel any interest in any 
occupation whatsoever except their business. They-are per- 
fectly honest when they say they have no hobbies, and are 
often, in saying it, miserably conscious of defect. The origin 
of the evil in them is, we presume, a certain want of the 
capacity of attention; for when that is not wanting, mental 
interest, the power of being absorbed, almost invariably 
springs up. The cause of that want is as obscure as the 
eause of any other natural predisposition, but that it 
exists we are certain, as we are that the only artificial 
cure is a resolute determination to attend. The man 
who is resolved to know anything not positively forbidden 
—as music, for instance, often is—by physical conditions, 
ean almost always in the end give himself a hobby which will 
at all events terminate the unspeakable pain of having tov 
euch leisure. We fancy the poor cannot feel that, because 
often they are fatigued by the day’s work; but just look at 
them on Sunday or any holiday, when the weather forbids the 
attempt to throw off the burden of consciousness by mere 
change of scene; just hear them talk as they lounge, and 
you will understand the unhappiness which Mr. Watts, who 
probably never felt it himself for five minates, is making his 
well-planned effort to cure. 





THE SORROWS OF THE STUPID. 

E have been hearing lately of the “Carse of Intellect,” 

but we might with equal truth enlarge on the curse 

of stupidity,—or, not to use so strong a word, we will say the 
miseries of stupidity. In this age of philanthropy, we are 
for ever being exhorted about the rights of the wronged. 
Let us now bewail the sorrows of the stupid! There 
is no doubt that, though not generally recognised, they 
are very real. Stupid people are a trouble both to them- 
selves and to others. They can no more help being dull in 
mind than an invalid can help being weak in body. But 
whereas the sick man is generally deluged with sympathy 
in his woes, and very often ends by growing proud of his 
maladies as bestowing a sort of personal distinction on him, 
the poor stupid, an equally innocent victim, feels ashamed of 








his dullness, and is looked down upon for the same defect. Of 
course he would not like his friends to say in so many words, 
“T am very sorry for you for being so dull; it must be a 
great trial to you,” but he suffers all the same from a lack of 
sympathy, and from the feeling that he is thought little of, 
for what he cannot help. And perhaps all the time he is 
trying to carry on the business of life under adverse con- 
ditions, as bravely as the invalid who makes an effort to do his 
duty despite his bodily weakness. The latter almost invariably 
receives a full meed of praise. Not so the other. And 
therefore we hereby desire to say a word in advocacy of our 
poor, dull friend, and cry “ Bravo!” to the creaky little vessel 
that fights its way onward in the teeth of wind and wave. 


But stupidity is such a large word, and is applied to the 
deficiencies of so many different species of its victims that we 
must try to distinguish between them a little. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, the worst cases of it do not demand the 
most sympathy. There are peopie in the world who are too 
stupid to know that they are stupid, and therefore not sensitive 
about their defects. They are as those born blind, never 
knowing the pleasures which sight bestows. We have all met 
them from time to time, people without an idea in their heads, 
who see no more out of their dull unimaginative eyes as they 
stare out into the world, than the most bare and obvious 
facts; to whom life is like a narrow room containing just 
the furniture necessary for existence, but with no view 
worth mentioning out of window. Circumstances make com- 
paratively little difference to them. Send them round the 
world and show them the nine wonders of it, and they will 
come back as dull as when they set out. And yet, tiresome 
as they are, we cannot help feelingsorry forthem. They may 
be unconscious of their loss, but it makes the world a very un- 
interesting place forthem. And times do occur when the fact 
of it makes them thoroughly ill at ease and uncomfortable, as 
any one will know who has observed a really stupid person, . 
who has strayed, accidentally as it were, into a circle of bril- 
liant talkers. He feels nonplussed and silenced by the thrust 
and parry, the repartees, and the play of the satire that go on 
around him. He cannot make out what the rest are all driving 
at. He takes the ironical remarks literally, and, if he speaks 
at all, expresses his ponderous dissent. He looks bored at 
the jokes, and annoyed with the jokers. If appealed to, he 
has nothing to say. In a word, he feels thoroughly “out of 
it,” and that is a sensation that none can enjoy. And his 
mind must be dark with an utter density of dullness, if he 
does not perceive with a pang his own stupidity. Certainly 
poor Miss Bates, in Miss Austen’s “ Emma,” was aware of 
hers upon occasion, as at the silent party on Boxhill, 
when in desperation Frank Churchill proposed that the 
company should say “one thing very clever..... . 
two things moderately clever, or three things very dall in- 
deed.”—“'‘ Three things very dull indeed.’ That will just do 
for me, you know: I shall be sure to say three dull things as 
soon as ever I open my mouth, sha’n’t 1?” Emma could not 
resist. ‘Ah, ma’am, but there may bea difficulty. Pardon 
me, but you will be limited as to the number,—only three at 
once.” Miss Bates is not quick enough to catch her meaning 
at first; but when she does, her gentle and well-merited 
reproof to Emma for her impertinence, and her slight blush 
as she spoke, showed that though “it could not anger, it could 
pain her.” “I must make myself very disagreeable, or she 
would not have said such a thing to an old friend,” she says. 
If talkative stupidity is wearisome, like Miss Bates’s, or Mrs. 
Allen’s, in “ Northanger Abbey ”—that worthy woman who 
reiterates the same poor remark over and over again, like the 
note of a cuckoo—mum stupidity is equally trying. The 
stolid folk who sit and sit and say nothing—who require all 
topics to be supplied, 2nd drop them as soon as started; the 
sort of people who take out their knitting at a concert, and 
click away at their needles through the noblest or the most 
pathetic strains of music—lie heavy on our souls. But then, 
as they miss so much of the sparkle of life, we must try to 
be sorry for them too. 


And now having considered the case of real stupidity, let 
us rise a stage higher to the dim but not dark,—to that 
which has light enough to seeits own deficiencies and to suffer 
keenly from the consciousness of them. The persons who 
belong to this class are not devoid of ideas, but they can never 
do jastice to them. They are afflicted with a general 
inadequacy and incompetency of mind, which make the mental 
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opérations that are a pleasant exercise to quicker wits, a toil, 
a weariness to theirs. They cannot keep pace with others. 
They go slowly, and they go lamely. If thy try to repeat 
an argument they mies out an important link, and see with a 
pang a smile of amusement creep over the faces of their 
audience. An idea they may have floating before their minds 
would look highly respectable if some one else would state it, 
but in their hands it is a ridiculous, sorry scarecrow. They 
are interested in some subject, but when they take up a book 
abont it, difficulties bristle in every page. To make even a 
simple arrangement costs them twice the amount of thinking 
that it does to normal minds. They are always at the bottom 
of the class in life, and grow more and more certain in their 
despondency, that the world is made for the clever. It takes 
a brave spirit to bear up against these depressions; for if 
nothing succeeds like success, nothing fails like failure, which 
lowers the vitality of the mind, and diminishes what power it 
may have. And such trials as these are among the pains and 
the penalties of this class of feeble minds. 


Another case that demands our sympathy, is that of the im- 
perfect minds. They cannot be charged like the others with 
a general all-round stupidity, for they have too much breadth 
of their own as a rule, and often gifts of a high order. Yet 
as they are signally and abnormally deficient in some respects, 
they not only pass for stupid in the eyes of the world, but 
ate actually and practically so in ‘the conduct of life. It is 
not that the machinery of their minds was originally planned 
on & poor mean, scale; far from it. But some of the common 
screws or nuts are missing, and so they fail in the simple 
everyday work easily accomplished by far smaller intellects. 
There is naturally a great variety in the deficiencies of this 
class. Some members of it are clear-sighted enough about 
abstract ideas, but utterly stupid in business matters, in 
which an average National-school child would get the better 
of them. Others are thoroughly wrong-headed, and unable 
to see what is obvious and self-evident to ordinary minds. 
They have a wrong judgment in all things, so that we 
sbould only wish for their advice, that we might avoid it. A 
third’ group in the class have plenty of ideas in their heads, 
but they are as confused and ill-arranged as poor Juliet’s 
tangled silks in the tale in “Evenings at Home.” <A fourth 
can work very well alone, but from some want of tact or 
administrative ability, always act stupidly in conjunction 
with other people. They have a fine coach of their own to 
drive, but must needs charge into every other carriage they 
meet on the road, while smaller, meaner vehicles thread their 
way skilfully along to their destination. In all such cases, 
and in kindred ones, the owners of the imperfect minds suffer 
sharply under their failures, none perhaps more than the 
wrong-headed person, who cannot understand for the life of 
hira, why other people cannot take his view of a subject, and 
who is like the man serving on a jury, who, finding himself in 
a minority of one, remarked that “he never knew eleven men 
more mistaken in his life.” And their sufferings are aggra- 
vated by a curious perturbation of feeling. On the one hand, 
in watching the small profits and quick returns of the minds 
that work better within a far more limited range, they are 
filled with admiration of their little triumphs, and are always 
thinking how admirably their owners perform all that is 
required of them in life, and comparing themselves with the 
successful ones to their own disadvantage. On the other 
hand, they know all the time at the bottom of their hearts 
that, faulty and imperfect as their own minds may be, they 
are of far higher calibre, and that they see scores of things 
in heaven and earth undreamt of in the philosophy of the 
others. And the consciousness that this capacity of theirs is 
unrecognised or unappreciated rouses within them, a sense of 
being misunderstood and undervalued. Well! wecannct make 
everything quite even and easy in this imperfect world. But 
in all kinds and degrees of stupidity it is generally possible 
to help the lame dog over the stile, instead of making merry 
over his awkward struggles. And after all, even the cleverest 
people are apt to break down somewhere; witness the brilliant 
Dean Stanley, who had such an inaptitude for figures that, as 
his biographer expressed it, he never could understand the 
difference between eighteenpence and one-and-eightpence. 
“My father and Lady Elizabeth,” writes Miss Edge. 
worth in one of her lively letters, “counted so quickly 
at cribbage . that I was never able to keep up 
Worse, again, at 


with them, and made a-sorry figure. 








some genealogies and intermarriages, which Lady E—— 
undertook to explain to me, till at last she threw her 
arms flat down on each side in indignant despair and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Well, you are the stupidest creature alive!’” If 
such superior minds had their weak points, inferior ones may 
well claim allowance. And tiresome as stupid people may 
sometimes be, most persons know well enough where their 
own intellectual shoe pinches, to give them a fellow-feeling 
for a fellow-creature. And there are times and seasons, too, 
when the stupid, above all others, have their special uses, 
So thought the man who, when asked who his banker was, 
replied “Mr. So-and-so; and if I knew a stupider man I 
would go to him.” In his opinion stupidity and safeness: 
were synonymous. Cleverness is by no means always welcome, 
* Pray let us get away from this fatiguing man,” was the sotto- 
voce remark we once heard a poor young lady make, who had 
been an unwilling listener throughout all the courses at dinner, 
to a too-instructive father. There is a legend abroad that 
clever men prefer stupid wives, in which case there is a field 
open to the dull members of one sex at any rate. If the clever: 
men have had to ride the intellectual high-horse all day them- 
selves, it is natural that they should like a complete rest from 
the exercise when they are off duty. There is no doubt that. 
we must one and all have tasted the charms of the society of 
“gentle dullness” at times. There is something really sooth- 
ing, when we are tired or lazy, in a downright honest plati- 
tude. Itisas good as a pillow to our heads, and we love to. 
be with the dear old stupids who utter it in their simplicity,. 
as if it were a great discovery. We can talk away to them 
with the pleasing consciousness that if we have Jost or mislaid 
some of our facts, they will never miss them; thatif onr 
arguments leak a little and will not hold water, they will 
never find it out; and that our own commonplaces which we 
give them in exchange for theirs, will be received with due 
respect. Their society may not be improving, but it is: 
extremely comfortable. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


TRAMPS. 

[To rue Epiror or Tue ‘‘ SprcraTor.’”’] 
Sir,—With reference to your recent article on “Tramps,” 
will you permit me to supplement my letter which appeared 
in the Spectator of June 15th by a word or two on the subject 
of tramps’ children? Iam reminded by Miss Ellice Hopkins 
that the Spectator has not yet touched on this part of the 
question. 

Under the Education Acts, no English child is allowed to 
be brought up in ignorance; but the education, compulsory 
on all others, is eluded in the ease of the children of nomads. 
Miss Ellice Hopkins gives the following examples of the 
habitual condition of tramps’ children :—* I have in my mind 
now, two families of habitual tramps about Leith Hill, one a 
family of four, the other a family of eleven, the mother 
having been confined of the two youngest in the snow on 
Leith Hill, mother and infants narrowly escaping with their 
lives. These children are clad in indescribable rags to attract 
the pity of excursionists. Their language is indescribably 
filthy, their persons are as bad. They never go to school, church,, 
or chapel, and look miserably unhealthy. The boys, of course, 
grow up to swell the tramp class, the girls, too, often become 
outcast women of a peculiarly hopeless type; as Mrs. Murray 
Vicars used to say, ‘It was almost impossible to cure them of 
what she used to call the “tramp-fever,”—when the spring 
came round they were off.” I can certainly confirm this 
picture from personal investigation into the habits and 
customs of our tramp-population. The evil should be partly 
attacked through the children, It is a mistake to believe 
that the tramp wishes to be relieved of them.. They are his. 
chief source of profit, and are trained in mendicancy when 
they ought to be preparing for a useful life. The death of 
Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, leaves the question of the: 
children of nomads without an advocate who is not unwilling 
to be called a bore and a fanatic. 

In the coming General Election, I venture to express the. 
hope that the candidates on both sides may look into this. 
question of tramps’ children from a national point of view. 
If the children can be redeemed, most of the raw material of 
trampdom will be gradually destroyed. May I therefore add 
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a ninth suggestion to the eight you have been good enough 
to publish P viz. :— 

9. That the children of tramps, officially recognised as such 
by the Poor-law authorities, be brought under the 
Education Acts, and educated in day or industrial 
schools, as may be appropriate, the cost as far as possible 
being recovered from the parents by compulsory work or 
otherwise. 


an], am, Sir, &e., 


Ornan Mansions, Hampstead. ARNOLD WHITE. 





CROMWELL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

(To tHe Epiror or THe “SpsctatTur.”] 
$1r,—In an article in the Spectator of Jane 22nd, Cromwell is 
depicted as a champion of “religious liberty.” It is difficult, 
however, to see how this view can be reconciled with historical 
facts. Certainly, if history is to be credited, Cromwell, in 
spite of fair words, extended scant toleration to Anglicanism, 
and of Catholicism he was a most bitter and relentless 
persecutor. The writer of the article referred to quotes a 
document in which Cromwell professes ‘his unwillingness to 
“meddle with any man’s conscience.” “Now what is this 
document? It is the well-known reply of: Cromwell to the 
declaration of the Irish Catholic Bishops at Clonmacnoise, 
and in this same document the following words occur:— 
“ But if by liberty of conscience, you mean a liberty to exer- 
cise the Mass, I judge it best to use plain dealing, and let you 
know where the Parliament of England have power, that will 
not be allowed of.” May I ask how it was that the writer of 
the article ignored these words which upset his theory, while 
‘quoting a previous sentence which appeared to support it P— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


Guernsey, June 24th. A. G. CLARKE. 


[We have no wish, as we stated, to defend all Cromwell’s 
acts in Ireland, but we contend that no one can honestly 
study Cromwell’s career without coming to the conclusion 
that he was always at heart in favour of tolerance, and when 
he was Protector, and had full power to protect Roman 
Catholics, he did so. His letter to Mazarin shows this most 
clearly. He states there how he has “ plucked many [Catholics] 
out of the raging fire of persecution which did tyrannise over 
their consciences and encroached by an arbitrariness of power 
upon their estates.’ Mr. Church, Cromwell’s most recent 
biographer, notices that Cromwell at the very time of his 
fatal illness was considering whether the time had not 
arrived for “complete toleration of the Catholic religion in 
England.” In the passage quoted by our correspondent, 
Cromwell is speaking as the servant of the Long Parliament, 
and the Long Parliament.no doubt tried to prevent the public 
‘ase of the Mass.—Ep, Spectator. ]} 


THE ARCHBISHOPS’ EDUCATIONAL SCHEME, 
(To rug Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

‘S1n,—You advocate this scheme, although you admit that it 
would make a great demand upon the taxpayers,—two million 
sterling you suggest. Let me point out how unfairly this 
would act upon those who do, and must, pay a school rate. 
Take our case in Scotland. It would be intolerable, in addi- 
tion to our school rate, if we had to pay twopence in the 
pound of extra Income-tax to satisfy the dogmatic tendencies 
of English Churchmen. Se intolerable would it be, and so 
unjust, that I cannot imagine any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer entertaining for a moment such a scheme.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. G. Scorr-Moncrierr. 

Weedingshall, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 

[We assume that in the apportionment of the educational 
grant, the separate circumstances of each kingdom would be 
taken into account, so that what was not received in one form 
would be made good in another.—Eb. Spectator. | 








THE PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER. 
(To Tae Evitor or THe “ £Pectator.”] 
S1r,—The Spectator of June: 22nd contains’ a material error 
in “The News of the Week” from Rome. The President of 
the Italian Chamber is not, as you suppose, the Duke of 
Sermoneta, who was an unsuccessful candidate for that office, 
but Signor Villa. The inherent difficulties of the situation 
are thought to have been aggravated by the action of Signor 
Villa, who, although himself the Ministerial nominee for the 


Presidency, refused to appoint the whole of the Ministerial 
list on the elections Committee, and actually ventured to put 
on that Committee Signor Cavallotti, the Radical who persists 
in bringing accusations of personal corruption against Signor 
Crispi.—I am, Sir, &c., AupI ALTERAM PARTEM. 





“DID JUNIUS COMMIT SUICIDE?” 
(To tHE EpitToR oF THE “ SrectaTor,”] 


Sir,—There is an interesting paper in Blackwood of 
March, 1895, entitled “Did Junius Commit Suicide?” 
meaning, of course, the author of Junius’s Letters, Lord 
Lyttleton, “the wicked Lord Lyttleton,” as he was called 
at the time. Doubts seem to have arisen both as to the 
manner of his death and the place where it occurred. Some 
people seem to believe that he died by his own hand, but I 
think that could hardly be, and it may interest some of your 
readers if I relate a little bit of evidence which I often heard 
from my mother on the subject. I will begin by saying that 
Iam now an old woman of sixty-eight, the youngest of a 
large family, and that my two eldest sisters were many years 
older than myself. When they were quite young girls they 
received music lessons from a certain old Mr. Russell, and 
it was from him that my mother heard what I am about to 
relate concerning Lord Lyttleton. I will try to tell it in the 
same way Mr. Russell told it to my mother, and she repeated 
it to us; he was then between sixtyand seventy. He said, “Iwas 
‘in the house at the time of Lord Lyttleton’s death, which took 
place inhis country house [in Epsom, I think, but I cannot recall 
the name my mother gave to the place]. Lord Lyttleton,” 
Mr. Russell said, “ was in the habit of coming down to it and 
bringing his friends, and I had been asked more than once, 
having some reputation as a musician, to come and amuse 
the company by playing to them in the evening. The day 
before, or the very day of his death, Lord Lyttleton arrived 
with some ladies and gentlemen, and I was’ summoned to 
perform to them in the music-room which opened into the 
drawing-room. I had been irritated: when I went there before 
with the noise and loud talking while I was at the instrument, 
but this evening it was worse than éver, and I heard them 
repeatedly say,‘ We shall jockey the ghost, my lord! We 
shall jockey the ghost!’ At last, but later than usual, Lord 
Lyttleton sent to tell me I need play no longer, and I put up my 
music and went to the butler’s pantry to have a sandwich and 
a glass of wine. While I was eating, Lord Lyttleton himself 
came in, looking dreadfully ill, and said to the butler, ‘ Mix 
mea strong glass of brandy and water and send it to my 
room.’ He took no notice of me, and went away; but 
before I finished my supper I heard a loud scream, and the 
sound of hasty footsteps ;, but there was so much noise always 
there, that I thought. little of it, but began my walk home. 
I had not, however, gone very far, before one of the servants 
passed me on horseback, riding very fast, and he called out 
as he went by,.‘ Lord Lyttleton is dead!’ I heard after- 
wards that he died at exactly the time named: by the appari+ 
tion, though great pains had been taken to alter every clock 
and watch in the house; to prevent his knowing the real time; 
as the warning he had received had weighed much upon him; 
and he was then in a very bad state of health.” Mr. Russell 
was a very youngman at the-time, and it was more than forty 
years afterwards that he spoke of the circumstance to my 
mother; but he -was certainly not likely to forget the events 
of such an evening, so much talked of and discussed. by 
every one. Lord Lyttleton died in 1779.—I am, Sir, &., 


Gympie; Australia, May Ist. E. L. L. 





ANIMAL VISION. 
[To Tue Eprror or THE ** SrecTaToR,”’] 
Srr,—In an article in the Spectator of June 8th, it is stated 
that “it is next to impossible to cite an instance in which a 
dog exhibits curiosity as to colour, or identifies an object by 
its hue.” Curiously enough, just about that time, during a 
call, a dog belonging to the house became quite excited when 
I drew a ved silk handkerchief out’ of my pocket; and after 
I had put it back into its place, he deliberately tried to get his 
head into the*coat-pocket in order to draw it out again. On 
inquiring what could be the dog’s motive for his eccentricity, 
I was told that the colour of red had a special attraction for 





him.—I am, Sir, &c., T. B. P. 
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THE EMOTION OF GRIEF IN ANIMALS. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “ SPrcrTavor.”’] 

§1r,—The dog-story told by a correspondent in the Spectator 
of June 22nd, illustrative of “the emotion of grief in 
animals,” recalls to my mind an incident in which a dog’s 
grief at the loss of a companion, and memory are both dis- 
played. ‘Dutch’ was a brown retriever of advanced years; 
‘Curly ’ was reputed to be a Scotch terrier, but his appearance 
suggested some uncertainty in his descent. ‘Dutch’ was 
chained to her kennel, and ‘Curly,’ who enjoyed his liberty, 
evinced his friendship by frequently taking bones and other 
canine delicacies to his less fortunate friend. One morning 
‘Curly ’ presented himself at the house evincing unmistakable 
signs of grief by his demeanour and his whines. A visit to 
the kennel, where poor ‘ Dutch’ was found lying dead, showed 
the occasion of ‘Curly’s’ unhappiness. We buried ‘Dutch’ 
decorously under a vine in the garden, and supposed that 
‘Curly’ would forget the incident, but we were touched to see 
him in the capacity of faithful mourner frequently revisit the 
spot where his old friend was laid, taking with him by way of 
offering, choice bones, which he carefully buried by the grave. 
This practice ‘Curly’ continued for two years, when we 
left the house. —I am, Sir, &., A. E. W. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SprectTaTor.’’) 

§1r,—Your very interesting paper, in the Spectator of 
June 15th, on “The Emotion of Grief in Animals,” leads 
me to write to you upon what appears to bea very strong 
appearance of it in a pug-dog, who in many other ways shows 
signs of almost human intelligence, thonght, and judgment. 
‘Wrinkle’ was unusually strong and active for one of his 
race. ‘ Duchess,’ his canine friend and companion, nearly of 
his own age, was brought up with him, and was a large St. 
Bernard. These dogs always acted together; ‘Wrinkle’ did 
the thinking, ‘Duchess’ followed his lead in everything, the 
smaller dog being fully accepted as the master. Among 
their amusements were mimic fights on the lawn, in which 
* Wrinkle ’ developed marvellous skill, and in races, which, by 
cleverness rather than speed, he generally won. Fierce as 
these mock-battles were, no case of a real quarrel ever 
occurred. They would share a bone amicably, ‘ Wrinkle’ 
taking always the first turn at it. After the dogs attained 
maturity, their play and companionship continued. It 
happened, unfortunately, some years ago, that the St. 
Bernard died by accidental poisoning. ‘ Wrinkle’ attended 
the funeral almost in silence, the only evidence of sympathy 
being the tears that ran down his short nose. 

The successor of ‘ Duchess’ was a deerhound, ‘ Huldah,’ a 
cheerful, playful, and gentle-tempered beast. ‘ Wrinkle’ 
accepted the new companionship complacently, did not resent 
an occasional occupation of his bed, and to a certain extent 
trained the deerhound to assume the guardianship that the 
St. Bernard had always taken in their walks and excursions; 
but play and romping were resented, the mimic-fights and 
races were over for ever. A few days later a sprightly fox- 
terrier was added to the family, and received toleration and 
countenance to nearly the same extent as the deerhound, but 
play and sport were still refused. ‘ Wrinkle’ is sociable and 
friendly, in a dignified and superior way, with most of the 
dogs he meets, but has never been known to play with any 
since ‘Duchess’ died; he insists on retaining his mastership, 
and seems able to assert it without ill-temper or quarrelling. 
To his mistress, my daughter, he devotes all his affection as 
he always did, but for none of his own race can he afford to 
give such love as he had for his lost friend.—I am, Sir, &c., 


E. W. Cox. 





A CAT-STORY. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—It seems to me that the great independence of mind 
shown by even the most domesticated of cats is evidence of 
a strength of character quite unusual among animals. Of all 
pets, they give the least trouble—they forage for themselves 
largely, wash themselves, take exercise of their own accord— 
less dependent on man than a dog, they are yet capable of 
strong attachments. My cat,a Persian, is warmly attached 
to me; even if asleep on any one else’s lap, the moment I speak 
or call her, she runs to me. Whenever she catches a mouse 
or finds herself some dainty, it is at once brought to me and 





laid at my feet with a special cry,—never used at any other 
time. When I was ill in the winter and confined to bed for some 
weeks, pussy was with me day und night—only leaving me for 
half-an-hour at dinner-time. Efforts were made to coax her 
into other rooms equally warm and comfortable, for other 
invalids were in the house, but nothing would induce her to 
leave me; and when at last I went abroad for some weeks, I 
returned to find the poor cat at death’s door. She had 
scarcely eaten, was unkempt, and had refused, after one vain 
search, ever to come upstairs, even to the dining-room floor, 
and this though every attention had been bestowed on 
her. I have noticed a curious thing when she has kittens,— 
that she graduates the size of the mice she brings them, half. 
stunning the mice first; but even so, the kittens appear 
terribly afraid of their new plaything, and for some time dare. 
not take part in the game. Is this universally true? Is the 
taste for mice a cultivated one? The taste for fish must. 
surely be, since cats could never have caught them for them. 
selves; their fondness for shell-fish is especially puzzling, as 
they are quite unable to get at the meat without aid. Have 
we here a clear case of inherited instincts ? 

One more question,—Has any one ever attempted to breed 
a special race of cats, for special characteristics, as has been 
done with dogs? If not, is it fair to compare the intelligence 
of one with the other? For centuries dogs have been care- 
fully weeded and tended and trained; with cats, do we not 
begin afresh with each generation, instead of guarding the 
race with care and strengthening by selection their good 
points? Thanking you for the pleasure your animal studies. 
have given me, in common with your many other readers,—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Kingstown, Co. Dublin, June 24th. Rosa M. Barrett. 








POETRY. 


THEOCRITUS IN FLEET STREET. 


Wuat matter though my room be small, 
Though this red lamp-light looks 

On nothing but a papered wall 
And some few rows of books? 





For in my hand I hold a key 
That opens golden doors; 

At whose resistless sesame 
A tide of sunlight pours 


In from the basking lawns that lie 
Beyond the boundary wall; 

Where summer broods eternally, 
Where the cicalas call. 


There all the landscape softer is, 
There greener tendrils twine, 

The bowers are roofed with clematis, 
With briony and vine. 


There pears and golden apples hang, 
There falls the honey-dew, 

And there the birds that morning sang, 
When all the world was new. 


Beneath the oaks Menalcas woos 
Arachnia’s nut-brown eyes; 

And still the laughing Faun pursues, 
And still the wood-nymph flies. 


And you may hear young Orpheus there 
Come singing through the wood, 

Or catch the gleam of golden hair 
In Dian’s solitude. 


So when the world is all awry, 
When life is out of chime, 

I take this key of gold and fly 
To that serener clime; 


To those fair sunlit lawns that lie 
Beyond the boundary wall, 
Where summer broods eternally 


And Youth is over all, J. M. F. 
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BOOKS. 


> 
THE LETTERS OF COLERIDGE.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


TursE very remarkable letters of Coleridge,—the first 
volume is much the more remarkable; in the second, his 
digressiveness and long-windedness oftener seem to drown 
his critical genius and his humour than they did in his 
earlier life, though these faults were always lying in wait 
for bim,—will revive and settle permanently that conception 
of him which a great though vague tradition formed, and 
Carlyle’s powerful but splenetic study of him in his Life of 
Sterling did more than it ought to have done to destroy. 
Whatever may be ascribable to the habit of taking opium, 
which appears to have begun so early (probably, even, as is 
pointed out in one of these notes, at the age of eighteen, 
when he suffered “seas of pain” for which any doctor would 
then have prescribed laudanum), it seems quite clear that 
“the rapt one of the godlike forehead,” the “ heaven-eyed ” 
creature whose eyes fascinated a host of quite different 
devotees, had from the first a very large element of inertia in 
his nature, which weighed heavily upon him, and overpowered 
occasionally all his finer imaginative and critical faculties 
by its preponderance. Of this he was well aware himself. In 
writing to Thelwell at the age of twenty-four, after his mar- 
riage (p. 180, and as the pages of the two volumes are 
numbered straight on, the page alone will tell in which volume 
any passage occurs), Coleridge says of himself, “ As to me, my 
face, unless when animated by immediate eloquence, expresses 
great sloth, and great, indeed almost idiotic, good nature. 
"Tis a mere carcass of a face, flat, flabby, and expressive 
chiefly of inexpression. Yet I am told that my eyes, eye. 
brows, and forehead are physiognomically good, but of this 
the deponent knoweth nothing.” And in one of the notes 
by which his grandson has so greatly added to the value of 
these letters, the editor quotes from an early transcript of 
the poem called ‘‘ Happiness ” the lines,— 
“ And doubly blest if Love supply 

Lustre to the now heavy eye, 

And with unwonted spirit grace 

That fat vacuity of face.” 
The transcriber adds that the author was at this time 
seventeen and “remarkable for a plump face,” and then at 
all events the opium-eating could hardly have begun. We 
may surely assume that this “carcass of a face,” as he him- 
self graphically described it, was expressive of his original 
character, and portrayed the inertia which did so much to 
spoil nine-tenths of his verse, and to create that longing for 
some sort of excitement which, no less than the excruciating 
pains to which he was unfortunately a martyr, drove him 
into the habits that sometimes stimulated and ultimately 
ruined his poetic genius. At the age of twenty-four (in 
November, 1796), he describes a violent attack of neuralgia 
which drove him nearly frantic, and made him adopt the 
very injudicious remedy of running about the house naked, 
“endeavouring by every means to excite sensations in 
different parts of my body, and_so to weaken the enemy by 
creating division.” At that time he took “ between sixty and 
seventy drops of landanum” to soothe the pain. Indeed, the 
same remedy had probably been given him at the Bluecoat 
School, for writing to his brother at the youthful age of nine- 
teen, he says that “opium never used to have any disagreeable 
effects on me.” It is only fair to remember both the extreme 
sensitiveness of his nervous organisation and the torture 
which he often suffered from neuralgia, as well as the heavi- 
ness of temperament which marked him from the first, and 
which the opiates no doubt charmed away with dreams that 
were originally more or less fascinating, when we blame him 
for falling into habits which so much increased the sloth to 
which he was constitutionally liable. In all his early poems— 
such as the “ Religious Musings,” and a host of others,—you 
see chiefly this “carcass” of inertia which expressed itself so 
effectually on his face, and very little of “the rapt one of 
the godlike forehead,” who made himself famous in “The 
Ancient Mariner,” “ Christabel,” “'The Dark Lady,” “Kubla 
Khan,” and that exquisite poem on Love, “ All thoughts, all 
passions, all delights, whatever stirs this mortal frame,” as 
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well as in the very few other great poems and fine translations, 
by which his name will always be known. It was, no doubt, 
this mass of inertia, which, together with his extremely 
sensitive and susceptible frame, led to the dreary tragedy of 
Coleridge’s life. The “ burden of the flesh,” especially when 
stung by the gadfly of physical agony, drove him into the 
habit which almost extinguished his free will. 

On the other hand, what we see in these letters as clearly 
as we see the great inertia with which he had to contend, is the 
exquisite tenderness of his heart,—tenderness rather than 
depth. He falls in love platonically with both men and women 
at the first symptom of geniality and personal liking. It is 
hard to say to how many different correspondents he did not 
express, and express quite truly, the feelings of enthusiastic 
friendship, which so often occur and so often disappear in his 
life. Sometimes, as with Lloyd, the early attraction passes 
into active dislike; sometimes, as with Lamb, it is varied 
with periods of alienation; sometimes, as with Southey and 
Wordsworth, it is broken in upon by a sharp quarrel; some- 
times, as with his lady nurses, it lasts in its original 
vivacity only while he is dependent upon their care. But 
it is always genuine while it lasts, though it so often 
appears to leave no trace behind. There seems no doubt 
at all that when at Malta in 1805 he was suddenly told 
of the death of Captain Wordsworth (the poet’s sailor 
brother, who was wrecked and drowned off Portland Bill), he 
“attempted to stagger out of the room,” and fell down in 
the midst of a large company in convulsive hysterics. This 
extreme tenderness of nature was at the root of his most 
delicate poetry. The delicacy and tenderness of the lovely 
verses with which the poem called “Love” closes, have 
seldom been equalled by any other English poet. And this 
tenderness and delicacy of his feelings was no doubt the 
source of the innocent fascination with which Coleridge 
inspired so many men and women who made the greatest 
sacrifices on his behalf. There was something not only 
pathetic but appealing in it, which rendered it almost impos- 
sible to treat him with anything but protecting sympathy. 
Coleridge must have often himself inspired some of the feelir g 
which he delineates so exquisitely in the Geneviéve of his 
own poem :— 

“ She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love and virgin shame 


And like the murmur of a dream 
I heard her breathe my name. 


Her bosom heaved, she stepped aside, 
As conscious of my look she stepped, 
Then suddenly with timorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept.” 
And yet, though full of this tenderness and delicacy, Coleridge 
had in him a vein of humour which was sometimes coarse 
enough,—as, for example, the virulent poem against Sir 
James Mackintosh, called “The two Round Spaces on the 
Tombstone,” sufficiently shows. The sharp contrast between 
Coleridge’s tenderness and delicacy and his vein of coarseness 
is one of the most striking features of his character. For 
example, in one of these letters, written of course mostly in 
joke in 1803 (when Coleridge was thirty-one), he speaks 
thus of his intention of going to the Canary Islands for 
the benefit of his health, in a letter to Thomas Wedgwood : 
—‘“ The climate and country are heavenly, the inhabitants 
Papishes, all of whom I would burn with fire and faggot, for 
what didn’t they do to us Christians under bloody Queen 
Mary? Oh, the devil sulphur-roast them! I would have no 
mercy on them unless they drowned all their priests, and 
then, spite of the itch (which they have in an inveterate 
degree, rich and poor, gentle and simple, old and young, male 
and female), would shake hands with them ungloved.” That 
is a specimen of his nonsense, which is often really humorous, 
as this hardly is, but with the same touch of coarseness in 
it. Forinstance, in one of his rhodomontade letters to Poole, 
he calls his three brothers (with whom he had no great 
sympathy), “relations by gore,” and describes his conformity 
to their toasts (he was at this time a good deal of a 
Republican) after the following fashion :—“I drink Church 
and King, mere cutaneous scabs of loyalty which only ape 
the King’s evil, but affect not the interior of one’s health. 
Mendicant sores, it requires some little caution to keep them 
open, but they heal of their own accord.” Or again, in a very 
graphic andamusing note written at the Treasury of the Maltese 
Government during his stay at Malta, he thus humorously 
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describes the hideous noisiness of everything Maltese :—“ It 
-goes through everything, their street-cries, their priests, their 
advocates; their very pigs yell rather than squeak, or both 
together rather, as if they were the true descendants of some 
half-dozen of the swine into which the devils went, rescued 
‘by the Royal Humane Society.” That last suggestion is 
a touch of truly humorous caricature, of which, with its 
matural affinity for coarseness, Coleridge had a considerable 
‘share, thongh the exquisite delicacy of his finer poetry has 
done a good deal to wipe it out of the memory of his admirers. 
Jn the same note he goes on to speak of the horrors of the 
Maltese caterwauling at night :—‘ Those who have only heard 
caterwauling on English roofs can have no idea of a cat- 
serenade’ in Malta, In England it has often a close 
resemblance to the distressful cries of young children, but 
in Malta it is identical with the wide range of screams 
attered by imps while they are dragging each other into 
hotter and still hotter pools of brimstone and fire. It is the 
discord of Torture and of Rage and of Hate, and of paroxysms 
of Revenge, and every note grumbles away into despair.” We 
will take as. another instance of the same sort of genius for 
vividly, realising the coarser side of life, his account. of 
the housekeeper with whom he was. shut up in the ship tha 
took him to Malta, and whom he terms “ Mra. Carnosity, a 
creature with horrible superfluity of envelope, a monopolist 
and patentee, of flabby flesh, or rather fish. Indeed, she is at 
once fish, flesh, and fowl, though no chicken, Buot.....- 
to see the. man eat and this. Mrs. Carnosity talk about it,”— 
“T must) have that little potatoe” (baked in grease under the 
meat) “it looks so smilingly at. me.” Coleridge’s genius for 
this kind of -humorous .coarseness, comes out sublimated, 
and without the coarseness, in the gruesome detail of ‘‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,” and even in “Christabel” too. Only in 
these poems, of course, the caricature is all transfigared into a 
sublime kind of Dantesque horror. It is a side of Coleridge’s 
genius-which has not been sufficiently attended to. Indeed, 
‘his long-windedness did a good deal to obscure it. As 
Carlyle said of his more beautiful and serious thoughts, they 
were “sunny islets” in a sea of indefinite and rather chaotic 
‘speculation, and are often lost to sight in the watery 
element of dilute sentiment in which they floated. The 
element in genius which Coleridge most needed was concen- 
tration. His letters, like the greater number of his poems, 
have far too much in them of aqueous vapour. Whenever 
he can manage to exclude that, his genius rises to its highest 
point. 


BACH AND HIS WORSHIPPERS.* 
CF all Time’s revenges in the sphere of music, none is more 
amazing than the growth of Bach’s posthumous fame. His 
life was singularly uneventful, the only imcident which 
brought him into immediate connection with the public 
history of his time being his visit to Frederick the Great,— 
of which, by the way, there is no mention in Carlyle’s 
elaborate life. He undoubtedly enjoyed a great reputation 
for his skill as an organist, and on the score of his immense 
musical learning, amongst contemporary musicians; but it 
brought him none of the substantial recognition with which 
we have become so familiar in the case of modern musicians. 
The resources which he had at his command forthe per- 
formance of his work were of the most meagre description, 
and thé’ attitude of ‘the authorities was unappreciative, or 
even hostilé. He néver left his native country, or sought to 
advertise his talent by travelling fron: town to’ town or eourt 
to court. The discharge of his duties as organist and Cantor 
of the Thomas Schule, and the labours of composition, 
absorbed his entire energies. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, when the prodigious number of his works is taken into 
account, These, however, for many years remained in 
‘manuscript, passed into different hands, and in a large 
mumber of cases were irretrievably lost. His influence at 
first only made itself felt by the force of heredity and training 
as‘ exemplified by his sons, though even an imperfect and 
inadequate acquaintance with his works profoundly im- 
pressed the master minds. of the next generation. Still, 
though Mozart testified eloquently to Bach’s supreme genius, 
it was-only by slow degrees, as his works came to be published, 
that the recognition of his greatness permeated even. the élite 
of the musical world. But with the advent of the thirties, 








the cult of Bach assumed a new phase; and it is a remark- 
able proof of the all-embracing character of his music, that 
from that day to this the leading representatives of the 
romantic and the classical schools have been practically at 
one in their allegiance to the Father of Modern Music. 
The love of Bach, like Bimetallism or golf, is a bond 
of union between men who differ on every other con- 
ceivable topic, and it would not be difficult to find parallels 
quite as surprising as the alliance on the currency question 
between Archbishop Walsh and Mr. Balfour, who, by the 
way, is an ardent worshipper at the shrine of Johann Sebas. 
tian. The testimonies of the great masters to Bach are 
worth a passing notice. Beethcven, who was brought up on 
the “‘well-tempered Clavier” is credited with the happy 
saying, “Not Bach [%.e., brook], but Ocean should be hig 
name.” Schumann’s attitude was one of reverential adora- 
tion, while Wagner’s writings abound in expressions of the 
most enthusiastic appreciation. It was Bach’s music, besides 
Beethoven’s, that chiefly engaged him in the last years of his 
life, and Herr von, Wolzogen records in his Reminiscences 
how Wagner once said, “ Bach works only for himself, he 
has no public in his mind; only occasionally does it seem as 
if he were playing something for his wife; there we havea 
glimpse of the fature which is already contained entirely in 
his works.” And of the great Motet, “Singet dem Herrn,” 
he writes how “the lyric stream of rhythmic melody mingles 
with the waves of an ocean of harmonies,” thus recalling 
Beethoven’s remark quoted above. It was Mendelssohn, how- 
ever—on whom the enlightened critics of the hour are never 
weary of pouring out the vials of calumny and spite—who 
by his splendid enthusiasm and practical exertions first 
directed the attention of the musical world at large to the 
masterpiece of Bach. And if Mendelssohn had never written 
a note of music, he would still deserve to be held in grateful 
remembrance for his noble services in this regard. 


The historic performance under Mendelssohn of the Matthew 
Passion in Berlin in March 1829, just a hundred years after 
its original production, and for the first time since Bach’s 
death, lent an impetus to the cult of Bach which has never 
flagged from that day to this. Nor was the significance of 
this exploit—carried through in the face of the keenest 
opposition from the leaders of the musical profession and the 
apathy of the public—lessened by the curious fact, to quote 
Mendelssohn’s own words, that “it was aa actor [Devrient, an 
enthusiastic: Bach worshipper] and a Jew who restored this 
great Christian work to the public.” The publication of 
Bach’s works now went on apace, and some twenty years 
later the famous Bach-Gesellschaft was founded at Leipsic— 
with Schumann as one of its originators—for the purpose of 
publishing in annual volumes a complete critical edition of 
Bach’s works. The first instalment was issued in 1851, and 
has been continued without intermission ever since, materials 
still remaining for three or four more volumes. Apart from 
the labours of the Bach-Gesellschaft, it may suffice to men- 
tion, amongst other notable hierophants of the cult, Robert 
Franz, the famous song-writer, whose arrangements have 
undoubtedly conduced to the diffusion of a knowledge of 
Bach’s works, and Joseph Joachim, the unrivalled inter- 
preter of Bach’s unrivalled violin music, whese devo- 
tion to this master has been marked by a disinterested 
generosity only too rare amongst executants of the highest 
rank, In this country it was the elder Wesley who first 
introduced the works of Bach to the public, Mendelssohn 
lent it an immense stimulus in the course of his numerous 
visits to our shores, and shortly after his death a Bach Society 
was formed which, under the presidency of Sir William 
Sterndale Bennett, rendered good service in the twenty years 
of its existence. Since 1871 we have had the annual per- 
formances of the Passion Music in the Abbey and St. Paul’s, 
and since 1876 the Bach Choir Society has givea fifty public 
performances, at which a quantity of the finest choral and 
instrumental compositions of their eponymous hero have been 
introduced for the first time to the English public by Mr. 
Otto Goldschmidt and Professor Stanford. The greatest 
conquest of all has been that of the Parisians. When 
M. Saint-Saéns published his delightfal volume of essays, 
Harmonie et Mélodie, some ten years back, he spoke of the 
performances of Bach’s great works as practically impossible 
—so far as an enlightened French public was concerned—by 
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subsequent events have shown him to be in the wrong, 
the él‘ce of the musical world in Paris having not only 
tolerated, but waxed enthusiastic over the fine perform- 
anezs of the Mass in B minor and the works given recently 
at the Conservatoire. Such a conquest or conversion is even 
more remarkable than the change of front adopted by the 
Parisians towards Wagner, for no active propaganda has been 
carried on in behalf of Bach. No controversy has raged round 
the psychology, philosophy, or symbolism of his work. He 
has won his way by sheer dead-weight of musical genius, 
This aspect of Bach is exceedingly well handled in one of 
the essays of Mr. Apthorp’s suggestive volume. He says :— 
“No doubt the Bach-cult one finds in some quarters is not 
wholly free from cant; I never knew any cult that was. But I 
must say that I have found le:s sham love for Bach in peop!e I 
have met than I have for most of the other great composers. On 
the contrary, I have usually found Bach made the theme of the 
most up-and-down plain speaking. It is but another proof of the 
immense distance which separates him from the popular modes of 
musical thought. Many people who have to keep up a reputation 
for musical taste will bear the infliction of a Schumann quartet or 
a Brahms symphony quite smilingly; they will grin and bear it, 
‘and try to think they like it. But Bach marks the point where 
the worm will turn; he is the last straw that breaks the back of 
musical endurance, and people admit quite frankly that they find 
him intolerable.” 
These remarks are written with special reference to America, 
where, according to Mr. Apthorp, it is dangerous to express 
enthusiasm for Bach except in certain select circles, but they 
are applicable in a great measure to this country as well. It 
may not be an altogether satisfactory state of affairs, but it 
might be much worse. Nothing can be more detestable than 
a fashion in music-worship, and we are half afraid lest the 
success achieved by the recent Bach Festival at the Qaeen’s 
Hall, may induce that section of the community which loves 
to be “in the movement,” to affect an enthusiasm they do not 
feel, or in other words, may make Bach the fashion. Bat 
perhaps the fear is unfounded. At any rate, Bach could 
never bé the “fashion” for long. He affords little or 
no opportunity for what Mr. Apthorp happily calls the 
“ pyrotechnic enthusiasm ” which consumes the Wagnerolater. 
The necessary conditions of performance of his work—the 
absence of scenery, action aud all the pomp and circumstance 
of the modern stage—can never wholly appeal to “smart” 
people. There are undoubtedly many obvious beauties in his 
works—passages which immediately take hold of the hearer 
and appeal even to the popular heart. But he is emphatically 
not one of those writers who please most on a first hearing. 
The delight which he inspires may be expressed in the saying, 
res severa est verum gaudium. The love of Bach, if it be 
sincere, is a liberal education in music, and, as Mr. Apthorp 
puts it, it is the most enduring of musical passions. To en- 
deavour to analyse the secret of his spell is no easy task, 
but Mr. Apthorp has essayed it with considerable felicity of 
insight. He notes, for example, the mixture of grandeur and 
finesse which characterises his style :— You find him always 
fully penetrated by the special character of his subject; 
everything he wrote seems to have been written with perfect 
distinctness of a tistic intent...... No man, even among 
our modern rom :nticists and tone-painters, ever put a greater 
wealth of meaning into a phrase than Bach did.” 

Mr. Apthorp, again, does not fail to do justice to the 
astonishing way in which Bach foreshadowed and forestalled 
the effects of his successors. His was indeed Music of the 
Fature, seeing that in him “we find the germ, the potency, 
and the power of almost everything great that has been done 
in music since his day...... It was Bach who rendered 
musical material so pliable that it was like wax in the hands 
of the great composers who came after him.” His mastery 
of technical resource was prodigious, but “no matter how 
intricate the structure of the composition must be, no matter 
what arduous difficulties must attend the bringing of it to 
formal perfection, Bach knew how to make it expressive. 
Listen to it with an ear that pierces through the surface, and 
what you hear is not the mere whirring of the cog-wheels of 
a highly perfected mechanism, but the very heart-beat of 
humanity itself.” His modern and romantic spirit is shown 
in his “keen perception of the adaptability of musical means 
to musical ends.” Like Beethoven when he invented a melody, 
it was not merely a melody absolutely, but a melody for 
bassoon or horn or tenor voice: “form and colour were, in 


intractable of instruments, the organ, his style is marked by 
what Mr. Apthorp calls a “superhuman impassiveness;” 
but his other compositions are conceived in a totally different 
spirit, the Church cantatas in particular exhibiting the ex- 
pressiveness, variety, and poetic imaginativeness of his genius 
in their fullest power. 

The appropriateness of Mr. Apthorp’s remarks on the 
obstacles which lie in the way of those who seek to popularise 
Bach have been strikingly illustrated of late. His works are 
immensely difficult to perform—especially for singers—and 
the process of initiation is not rendered any easier by the 
captious and acrimonions spirit in which certain critics—who 
claim a monopoly of appreciation of Bach—greet the con- 
scientious efforts of those who devote their best energies to 
the bringing forward of his masterpieces. It may be that 
Bach, like Shakespeare, is best studied at home; but the 
number of those who can read Bach’s scores, even in these 
enlightened days, is exceedingly small, and when thousands of 
people have been refreshed and delighted by the courageous, 
if imperfect, attempt to interpret Bach’s masterpiece made 
by the only Society which will undertake such a task, what 
good can be gained by wholesale condemnation and vulgar 
abuse of their efforts ? 





PROFESSOR TYRRELL’S “LATIN POETRY.” * 
It would not be easy to exaggerate the charm of Professor 
Tyrrell’s volume. He. delights us whether we-agree or 
disagree. If his originality sometimes, as it seems to us, 
verges upon paradox, yet how refreshing it is to find such 
freshness, such novelty, in the fields so well worn by multi- 
tudes of plodding feet, of classical criticism ! 

In two conspicuous cases Professor Tyrrell seeks to reverse 
the commonly accepted verdict of praise and blame. He 
maintains that Cicero was a great poet. If he does not 
exactly assert that Horace was mediocre—imagine Horace 
classed with the mediocres poete whom he so emphati- 
cally damns!—he makes very large deductions from the 
usual estimate of his merits. As to Cicero, we venture 
to think that Professor Tyrrell does not give Plutarch’s 
meaning with exactitude when he writes: “ Plutarch describes 
Cicero as having been alike the first. poet and the first orator 
of his age.” What Plutarch says is. that, after having com- 
posed a poem in his boyhood, as time went on, and he applied 
himself more elaborately to this kind of literature, he seemed 
(ed0Zev) to be not only the first orator, but also the first poet of 
Rome; seemed, 7.e., to his contemporaries. The biographer 
adds that “ his oratorical fame lasted, although many novelties 
in oratory had been introduced, but that, owing toa succes- 
sion of men of genius, his repntation as a poet had fallen into 
utter neglect.” Still, the testimony is significant as far as it 
goes, and contradicts the contemptuous estimate which later 
critics, following Juvenal, have agreed in making. Professor 
Tenffel (Schwabe’s edition) has nothing but contempt for 
what Professor Tyrrell describes, not, we think, without good 
reason, as “splendid. translations.” The “eagle and snake” 
passage from the “ Marius” is undoubtedly fine, and if 
its versification, as Mr. Simcox points out, is defective 
in variety of pause, this is nothing more than can be said 
even of the hexameters of Lucretius and Catullus as compared 
with Virgil’s perfect verse. Professor Tyrrell boldly joins 
issue with Juvenal as to the lines which the satirist holds up 
to contempt. If Cicero deliberately chose to employ tbe 
assonance of “ Fortunatam natam,” he must have known what 
he was about. It would have been easy besides to say “ O fortu- 
natam Romam me cousule natam.” There never was a more 
thorough master of rhythmical sound, and it is at least con- 
ceivable that his taste was better than Juvenal’s. 

To extol Cicero’s poetry, possibly above its merits, is, how- 
ever, a small matter; to depreciate, Horace is a far more serious. 
thing. Professor Tyrrell ventured to do something of the 
kind in a Quarterly article some years ago, and brought 
upon himself angry letters of remonstrance, not arguing the 
question, he tells us, bnt heaping on him personal abuse. He 
was then, “fortunately for himself,” as he says, anonymous ;, 
now he has taken his life in his hands, and boldly given 
his name to a formidable indictment of the most popular 
of clasical poets. The first point, scarcely urged, however, 
as a matter of censure, is the large indebtedness of the 
Satires, and even of the Epistles, to the earlier work of 








his mind, inseparable.” In writing for that noblest and most 





* Latin Poetry. By R. Y. Tyrrell. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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Lucilius. ‘In his moral essays Horace seems to have used 
Lucilius in the same way as he himself and the English 
satirist Donne were afterwards used by Pope; while in his 
descriptive pieces Horace treated Lucilius as Pope treated 
Chaucer.” We cannot attempt to epitomise the argument, 
but must be content with commending it to our readers as an 
admirable piece of constructive criticism. When we come to 
the Odes, we find the critic conceding in the amplest way 
the perfection of their form. Whatever their faults, they 
must at least be allowed the merit that they have “ defied 
imitation.” But this perfection has, we are told, been dearly 
purchased. Professor Tyrrell does not scruple even to criti- 
cise Horace’s Latinity. There is always a certain danger in 
doing this. So small a part of Latin literature has survived, 
that it is rash to condemn a phrase because it cannot be matched 
elsewhere. We cannot quote an authority for the metaphor- 
ical use of iungere as uniting under one sway, yet it does not 
strike us as impossible, though Professor Tyrrell declares that 
“Libyam remotis Gadibus iungas,” ought to mean “ You 
may unite Africa to Spain by a bridge.” Of the phrase by 
which the poet seeks to express the fact, “ this is the birthday 
of Mecenas,”— 
“ex hac 
Luce Maecenas meus affluentes 
Ordinat annos,” 

the critic declares that it should mean “from this day forth, 
Maecenas revises the calendar.” Is this so? Might it not 
mean that the day is so important as to start a new ordo of 
years, as the birthday of the child in the “ Pollio” starts a novus 
seclorum ordo? The charge of insincerity in his love-poems 
may be admitted. That he did not mean any one in particular 
by Lalage, and Chloe, and the rest of the fair company, is true 
enough. But when it is suggested that all are ‘‘ mere experi- 
ments in Greek lyric metres,” we rebel. Commentators have 
written much nonsense about the “O navis referent in 
mare te novi,” and it is easy to make fun of the ingenuity 
that sees an allusion to Mithridates in the Pontica pinus 
and of other like inanities. Yet surely the ode may have 
been an expression of genuine feeling belonging to a time 
when the “saviour of society” had not yet been discovered 
in Augustus. It is still harder to believe that Horace 
was no lover of the country, that he liked his Sabine 
farm only because it gave him leisure for writing. Still, 
Professor Tyrrell has not a few good things to say of 
Horace, though of the man rather than of the writer. He 
was an honest gentleman, who had a patron, but never 
fattered him. It is well said that Horace never has a word of 
praise for the verses of Maecenas. He knew that they were 
bad, and left them alone. 

The chapter on Catullus is quite admirable, and that on 
Lucretius, as touching profounder questions of human 
feeling and thought, is even finer. We must quote the con- 
clusion of the latter, as a good specimen of Professor 
Tyrrell’s style :— 

“Lucretius has now won his place among the great poets of 
the world. He has survived the anathemas of pious zealots and 
the plaudits of the enemies of all faith and belief. We now see 
how religious is the irreligion of this Titan. We hear in his 
sombre strains not the sneers of the encyclopsdist, but the high 
words of Prometheus on the Caucasus. At last the world has 
learned that intrepid audacity combined with noble sincerity 
may have a beauty which is like the beauty of holiness. At last 
Lucretius— 

‘ Lifts 
His golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven.’ 

We see in him a sage who dwells on the lofty vantage-ground of 
science, and from his philosophic observatory looks down with 
disdain on the petty interests of the world. But he looks down 
on the world with a godly joy (divina voluptas) and a holy awe 
(horror). And we see in him an eager student of Nature, who 
has been raised by a naturally religious cast of mind, through 
cold and intangible abstractions to which he tried in vain to cling, 
—raised out of Nature and up to Nature’s God.” 

Virgil—we are glad that the pedantic ‘‘ Vergil ” is rejected— 
is discussed in a few pages—every one will wish them more— 
of sympathetic and felicitous criticism. A fine sentence in 
the introductory chapter strikes the key-note of what follows 
in the chapter specially devoted to the poet. “ Virgil has 
borrowed much from Homer, but he has taken from him 
nothing that he has not made new. He is the cloud which 
receives the light of the sun, and gives it back with the 
colours of the rainbow.” 

The brilliancies of the volume are of many kinds. We have, 


| 

lacus undae ” of Cat. xxxi., 12-14. Lydiae isa frigid conceit, 
but ludiae (ludius, a “ merryman” or “ tumbler”), is excellent, 
‘“‘And you, ye wavelets, merrymen of the mere” is the 
suggested translation. The charge against Terence that he 
was inspired by Scipio and Laelius, is well compared to the 
fancy that discovers Bacon’s hand in Shakespeare. Then there 
are some admirable translations, as that of Catullus viii, 
“ Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire.” (There isa good suggestion 
that the Lesbian poems of Catullus should be arranged in order, 
At present, the history of the passion is thoroughly confused.) 
We must venture on a word of protest against the inclusion 
of Claudian with Valerius Flaccus and Silius Italicus as poets 
of little worth. Later on, indeed, in the volume, Professor 
Tyrrell makes amends to the poet, who was a marvel of 
vigour in a feeble age, speaking of his eulogy of the 
Empire of Rome as “a splendid expression” of what ought 
to be a great nation’s ambitions. Even of Statius we are 
inclined to think better than his very severe critic would 
allow. There are passages in the “ Genethliacon Lucani” where 
he rises above the level of the “court poet,” notably in the 
picture of Nero in Tartarus. 


sufficient index. 





A HISTORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND.* 

Boru on account of its geographical situation, and from 
considerations of Imperial policy, the island of Newfoundland 
must evidently be destined to remain an appanage of the 
British Crown, of which it originally formed the earliest 
Colonial possession. Placed: by Nature in a spot which 
entirely commands the estuary of the St. Lawrence at the 
outfall of that vast waterway which flows from the heart of 
the North-American continent, Newfoundland is the very 
key of the West. No European Power could safely hold the 
Dominion of Canada, with the United States on the one side 
and an alien Newfoundland on the other. For this reason 
the welfare of the island and its prosperity as a British 
Colony must, so long as Great Britain retains any traces of 
sovereignty in North America, be ever regarded by English 
statesmen as an object of especial solicitude. 

Judge Prowse’s very comprehensive work appears at a 
moment which is perhaps the most critical that has ever 
occurred in the history of the island; when the very existence 
of the system of self-government, which has now been enjoyed 
for nearly half a century, is trembling in the balance, and the 








fate of the Colony for many years, as a prosperous and 
thriving settlement, is manifestly at stake. The true reason 
for this unfortunate state of affairs is probably given by 
Judge Prowse with sufficient accuracy at p. 534:— 
“Merchants and politicians,” he says, “on both sides have 
helped to bring the unfortunate Colony into disrepute, by the 
fierce rancour and bitter personal hate which characterised their 
party struggles; in their mad desire for revenge on each other, 
true patriotism disappeared, and the vital interests of our unfor- 
tunate Colony were entirely ignored.” 

Whilst general sympathy will be felt by the people of this 
country with their Colonial brethren in such an unhappy 
plight, it is possible that our heartiest wishes for their 
renewed prosperity may be mingled with the feeling that 
the object-lesson there afforded may perhaps convey a certain 
warning to us at home. 

In the first words of the introduction, Judge Prowse 
gives the scope of his very interesting volume :—“This 
work is an attempt to describe how England’s first Colony, 
Newfoundland, was founded and developed.” This attempt 
he has carried out with extraordinary diligence and research, 
and the wealth of material which has been gathered out of 
unprinted and almost inaccessible documents is fairly 
surprising. To the student of Colonial questions these 
materials must prove of the greatest value; whilst to the 
general reader the quaint incidents of a rough civilisation, 
and the very interesting collection of illustrations which 
embellish the volume, must certainly repay attentive perusal. 
The history of the island is principally concerned with ques- 
tions relating to fish and fishing. It was first discovered in 
1497 by John Cabot, and was forthwith made the resort of 
fishermen of several European countries; Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, amongst the number. From 
that date until 1610 “it was a kind of no-man’s-land, without 








for instance, a most attractive emendation of the “ Lydiae 


* A History of Newfoundland. By D. W. Prowse, Q.C., Judge of the Central 
Distiict Court of Newfoundland. London: Macvm llan and Qo. 1895, 
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jaw, religion, or Government ;” and it was not until a few 
years later that serious attempts at colonisation were made, 
both by Great Britain and by France. The story of the 
struggle between these two countries for supremacy in New- 
foundland and for control over its fisheries is well told in 
Judge Prowse’s pages. It resulted in the exclusive sovereignty 
of Great Britain over Newfoundland being recognised in 
1713 by the treaty of Utrecht, which was subsequently con- 
firmed by the treaty of Paris. The French, however, retain 
to this day, as a relic of their ancient sovereignty, the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon,—and certain rights of fishing on 
the western shores of Newfoundland, which have for more 
than a century formed a constant ground for disputes and 
discussions between the two countries. The French claim 
that the fishing-rights conceded to them are exclusive ones, 
and press this view to such an extent that, if admitted, it 
would practically prevent all development of the western 
shore. Great Britain, however, has never admitted the 
French contention to this extent; and out of this divergence 
of opinion has grown a diplomatic difficulty which seems as 
far off from solution at the present day as it was one hundred 
years ago. 

Judge Prowse comes forward with a suggestion for the 
settlement of this question, which has puzzled the ablest 
statesmen and diplomatists for so many years. He suggests 
that the French should abandon their extreme contentions 
as to the exclusive nature of their fishing-rights on the 
Western Coast in exchange for the following concessions :— 
“(1) The French to have exclusive possession for the fishing 
season, within the three-mile limit around each harbour which 
they actually occupied with their fishing-ships and crews 
last season; (2) concurrent rights of fishing over the whole 
North-East Coast; and (3) the right to purchase bait.” The 
temper and heat which have, perhaps not unnaturally, been 
displayed by the Colonists at different periods in connection 
with this question, have frequently threatened to lead to 
serious complications with France, and we recognise with 
gratitude this attempt by arepresentative Newfoundland man 
to discuss the subject in a spirit of reasonable compromise 
and suggestion. It is certain that the French Transatlantic 
fishery is a failing industry, and is now probably artificially 
propped up by bounties more upon sentimental considerations 
than on any practical grounds of industrial advantage. It 
would seem, therefore, that if the question could be 
approached in such a temperate spirit of give-and-take, a 
solution should not be beyond the reach of diplomacy. 

Apart from the struggle for supremacy with France, and 
from fishery disputes with that country and with the United 
States, the records of Newfoundland relate chiefly to ques- 
tions of development in the form of government ;—the “ Fish- 
ing Admiral Period,” from 1610 to 1711, “a dismal time,” as 
Judge Prowse describes it, “of struggle between the Colonists 
and the Western adventurers or ship-fishermen from England ;” 
the Colony under English Naval Governors from 1711 to 
1825; and the modern era, with its struggle to emerge from 
the condition of a Crown Oolony, resulting at last in the 
establishment of responsible Government, or autonomy, in 
1855. 

The island is at present administered by a Governor, aided 
by an Executive Council, over which he presides ; a Legislative 
Council of fifteen members, and a House of Assembly of 
thirty-six members, elected by manhood suffrage. The area 
of the island is 40,200 square miles, and the population nearly 
two hundred thousand. To this must also be added Labrador, 
on the mainland, which, from Hudson’s Strait to the Strait of 
Belle Isle, is included in the Colony of Newfoundland. The 
area of this tract is 120,000 square miles (about equal to that 
of the United Kingdom), and it contains a population of some 
four thousand souls, of whom nearly half are Eskimo, 
representing the only remains of the original races in the 
Colony,—the native Indians, a few of whom were still to be 
found until recently in the recesses of the island of New- 
foundland itself, having now entirely disappeared. 

The principal industries of the Colony are, first and fore- 
most, fishing, comprising the cod, seal, lobster, salmon, and 
herring fisheries. The number of men engaged in this industry 
is about fifty thousand, with twelve hundred vessels and 
twenty thousand boats. Next in importance to the fishing 
business come the agricultural, lumbering, and mining in- 

dustries. Whilst the latter of these is no doubt capable of 








considerable development, it is at present crippled by defective 


means of communication and of access to the shore. That, 
under favourable conditions, Newfoundland may have before 
her a prosperous future no one can doubt, but the pressing 
need of the moment is that she should emerge with re- 
established credit from her present financial embarrassments, 
which threaten seriously to endanger her progress and 
prosperity for some years to come. We wish that space per- 
mitted us to give more than a passing glimpse of the quaint 
descriptions of old-time island manners and customs as set 
forth in these attractive pages; of the fisherman equipped in 
his long bib or “barvel,” reaching from the neck to the toes, 
long boots, and a mob cap; of the picturesque surroundings 
of the fishery; andof the revels with which successful 
ventures were crowned. Good stories, as well as solid facts, 
abound. Of these we select the following, given at p. 351:— 
“In 1780, one of the English squadron, H.M.S. ‘ Antelope,’ 
Captain Keppel, R.N., cruising on the banks, feli in with and 
captured the American armed packet, ‘ Mercury, with Mr. 
Lawrence on board. As the vessels approached each other, a 
packet was thrown by Henry Lawrence, the American Envoy to 
Europe, from the American vessel; a sailor from the English 
frigate dived overboard and brought up the package, which con- 
tained the secret negotiations then being carried on by the 
Americans with France and Holland. By the smartness of this 
plucky tar, England was put in possession of all the designs of 
her enemies.” 
Judge Prowse also tells at length the story of the “ Halifax 
Commission,” an Arbitration established under the famous 
treaty of Washington, to determine the value to the United 
States of twelve years’ fishing in the territorial waters of 
Canada and Newfoundland. Great Britain proved successful 
in this instance, and a sum of five-and-a-half millions of dollars 
in gold was awarded to her, out of which one million was 
received by the Colony of Newfoundland as her share. 


We can confidently recommend a thorough study of these 
interesting pages to all in search either of information or 
amusement, They are replete with racy humour, knowledge 
of the subject treated, and occasional touches of serious 
reflection which are evidently the outcome of a very sincere 
thoughtfulness for the welfare of the Colony, of which the 
author is a native. The conclusion forced upon the reader of 
this history is, that Newfoundland will never be a really 
prosperous Colony until she has entered into confederation 
with the Dominion of Canada, and most heartily do we re-echo 
the words with which Judge Prowse concludes chap. xvi. 
—that soon “evil times will have passed, and our island, 
closely united with her prosperous younger sisters, will once 
again become a happy and contented New found-land !” 





TROPICAL STUDIES OF EVOLUTION.*® 

How far Darwin was aided in his formation of the theory of 
evolution by investigations of tropical nature in the course 
of his voyage in the ‘ Beagle’ is rather a moot question; but 
there is no doubt whatever of the enormous support afforded 
to the theory by the work done in tropical regions by other 
naturalists, notably Wallace and Belt. To any one who con- 
siders the question carefully, it must seem almost a truism to 
assert that the best field for inquiry is that in which a rapid 
growth is most favoured by Nature, and the least trammeled 
by any other laws save those of Nature herself. Such a 
field bas Mr. Rodway found in the impenetrable forest 
of British Guiana; and, as he brings to bear upon his 
task not only a wide scientific knowledge, but also a con- 
siderable power of literary expression and exposition, his 
sketches of tropical life and the theories he deduces from them 
are unusually valuable and interesting. In attempting to 
paint for us the interior of that living temple of Natare, its 
solemn silences, its distant and leafy dome upborne upon 
innumerable columns, and the bewildering welter of life and 
death, of vivid beauty and swift decay, that lies within its 
depths, the author has essayed the impossible, though, we 
must admit, if any description in words could achieve a 
success, he has done all that was possible to succeed. But 
setting aside the difficulty of bringing home to the mind of 
one who has never seen it, a satisfactory picture of the tropical 
forest, the author has at least succeeded in giving a lively and 
most convincing object-lesson of the doctrine of evolution 
which may be learnt beneath its shade. As he says,— 

“Here, in the Guiana forest, the evidence for continual de- 





* In the Guiana Forest, By James Rodway, F.L.8, London; T, Fisher Unwin, 
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velopment is beyond question. Every tree, every animal, and 
avery man is a living example of heredity and environment,— 
natural and rexual selection. The struggle for life and the 
survival of the fittest can be seen every day in the forest, on the 
banks of the-rivers, among the sedges and grasses of the swamps, 
along our muddy shores, and in our semi-wild gardens. The 
man of the forest, when untainted by contact with his more 
tivilisea cousin, also, like every other animal, shows that evolution 
is at work to-day as it has been through all past ages.” 
In the case of man, however, we might remark that the author 
has little to show in evidence of his development. One of the 
chief factors in the struggle for existence, density of popula- 
tion, is here wanting. It is otherwise in the case of vegetable 
growth, where development is not only continuous but swift :-— 
“Everything is the outcome of selfishness and energy. Nature 
has been lavish with her gifts. Both light and moisture have been 
plenteously bestowed ; yet few trees can get room to assimilate as 
much of the two latter as they need. The forest is densely 
populated,—more so, in fact, than any city ever was or could be. 
There is not room for one in a thousand of the children born 
therein, so that the fight for standing-room is like that of a crowd 
ata féte, It follows, therefore, that every possible contrivance to 
gain a position has been developed, and the result is almost per- 
fection. The victory, however, has not been to the few, but to 
the many. One species has progressed on certain Jines, but others 
have not been idle; although the development may be different, 
in each case the end is almost identical.” 


The struggle for existence in the forest is largely a struggle 
for light and air. Out of the innumerable saplings that find 
a footing on some open space between the giant stems of 
their parents, it is obvious that only one or two can survive. 
The race upwards, towards the light, seems to absorb all their 
energies. Woe betide those who are left behindinit! The 
victors, when once they have struggled to a sufficiently lofty 
post of vantage, begin putting out their side-branches, 
elbowing each other, and all below them are doomed to dark- 
ness and death. Nor does the forest tree find enemies and 
rivals only amongst his own kind.- There are other com- 
petitors for the light of heaven, against whom no strength of 
growth can prevail. The creeper has no power to rise save 
by the help: of its upright neighbour. When once it has 
reached the light by crawling up the sturdy stem of its 
victim, it begins to smother the latter beneath its spreading 
canopy of leaf and blessom, while, like a gigantic python, it 
slowly strangles its growth with the compression of its own 
coils. Even more insidious is the hostility of other plants, 
which, like the clusia or wild-fig, attack their host from above 
and not from below. The seed of the fig, dropped by a bird 
upon the branch of the tallest tree, if it germinates, may live 
and grow until it has more than taken the place of its former 
host. Its soft aerial roots which stream downwards to the 
soil, when once they have taken hold upon the earth, harden 
into iron bands about the helpless trunk within their grip. 
The dense, glossy foliage above shuts out the light, and the 
strangling cordage of. roots below crushes out the life of 
the tree until nothing is left but the triumphant clusia 
embracing the skeleton of what was once, perhaps, the 
loftiest tower of the forest. Even worse is the parasite—of 
the same family as the mistletoe, though of a far more 
monstrous growth—which sucks for its own maintenance the 
life-giving sap of the tree upon which it falls. It is against 
these enemies from without, that the palm has learnt to put 
on its defensive armour. 

Not the least interesting chapter of Mr. Rodway’s book is 
that in which he treats of the interdependence of plant and 
animal life; thongh some of the illustrations which he offers 
are a little fanciful. Rather fanciful also is his account of 
the human denizens of the forest, who, to tell the truth, hardly 
fit into the scheme of evolution as it is revealed in the case of 
animal and plant. Nevertheless, the author’s description of 
the Guiana Indian is well worth reading. One statement that 
he makes is curious in so far as it acconnts for one of the 
strangest customs of savage life. The Indian usage that bids 
the father go to bed when a child is born, and allows the 
mother to return at once to her household duties, is explained 
by a superstition which attaches the spirit of the child to the 
body of the father :— 


“He must not hunt, shoot, or fell trees for some time, because 
there is an invisible connection between himself and the babe, 
whose spirit accompanies him in all his wanderings, and might be 
shot, chopped, or otherwise injured unwittingly. He therefore 
retires to his hammock, sometimes holding the little one, and 
receives the congratulations of his friends, as well as the advice 
of the elder members of the community. If he has occasion to 
travel, he must not go very far, as the child and spirit might get 





tired, and in passing a creek rust first. lay across it a little 
bridge, or beud a leaf into the shape of a canoe for his com- 
panion. 

The author is much exercised to account for the fact that 
no Indian is called by his name, and fancies that it may be 
attributed to some superstition which makes the personal 
name sacred. After all, itis mere conjecture that any such 
name is given to a child. Indians, he says, become sullen 
when a stranger persists in plying them with questions on the 
subject. They might do that, and yet have no name at all, 
Among many savage peoples anything like a recognised 
system of nomenclature is quite unknown. Nor can the 
author find a satisfactory reason for the choice of the cassava, 
whose root contains a deadly poison, and consequently needs 
much troublesome preparation, as the Indian’s principal 
breadstuff. But there is more than one kind of mandioca, ag 
it is called in Spanish America, and they do not all contain 
the same noxious properties. Would it not be possible, 
then, that the natives began by eating the innocent kind, 
and were aided by their experience with that food in 
discovering a method of eliminating the poison of the other 
variety? The chapter upon the senses of plants is very sug- 
gestive, and the author opens a curious question when he asks 
if plants may not be credited with a sense of smell. “It 
would be a great anomaly to have a perfume distiller without 
the sense of smell, and we can see no reason why plants should 
not enjoy the odours they have taken so much care to manu. 
facture.” Why not, indeed? Thongh, after all, Nature 
affords many other instances of sie vos ition vobis, besides 
plants withont a sense of smell. Taken altogether, Mr. 
Rodney’s book is a valuable contribution to the reading of 
the unscientific naturalist and botanist,—to the ordinary 
man, that is to say, whose interest in natural history is 
greater than his opportunity of acquiring knowledge. The 
photographs, however, by which it is illustrated, give one but 
a very imperfect and inadequate idea of the subjects they are 
meant to represent. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE is really something wonderful about Mr. Clark Russell, 
—at least there is something which must always seem 
wonderful to the ordinary landsman. To such a person 
the sailor’s life is in the larger metaphorical, as well 
as in the narrower literal sense, cabin’d, cribb’d, confined; it 
seems a life which has, comparatively speaking, so small an 
area of possibilities, that invention in traversing the region 
soon reaches the boundary on every side, and if it is to keep 
moving can only retrace its steps. And yet what more com- 
plete refutation of this view could we possibly have than 
that which is provided by the work of Mr. Clark Russell. 
He has been writing sea-stories for many years; he has been 
a rapid and prolific producer; even a one-volume edition of 
his books would fill a long shelf, and yet in his latest novel, 
The Convict Ship, there is neither diminution of gusto or 
lapse into repetition,—it is as vigorous and fresh as The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor or John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. A 
song that was popular in the early years of this century told 
the story of an enamoured maiden who donned maritime 
masculine attire that she might become shipmate to her 
lover, who had been seized by the press-gang. Marian 
Johnstone in Mr. Clark Rassell’s absorbing story follows 
this example, though under different circumstances from those 
of the ballad heroine. Her lover Captain Butler, is, for the 
time being, not a sailor but a convict, found guilty on 
perjured evidence, of the crime of scuttling his ship, and 
sentenced to the now obsolete fate of transportation, Mr. 
Clark Russell is very skilful in endowing Marian with a 
certain masculinity which fits her for her difficult part 
without seriously impairing her femiuine charm, and her 
adventures on the convict ship never for a single chapter 
cease to hold us. The central incident—the capture of the 
ship by the convicts—is not quite so exciting as are certain 
similar incidents in the author’s previous works, because we 
know that the persons in whom we are mainly interested are 





* 1.) The Convict Ship. By W. Olark Russell. Svols. London: Chatto 
and Windus.—(2.) The Three Graces, By Mrs. Hungerford. 2 vols, London: 
Chatto and Windas,——/3.) Tandem. By W. B. Woodgate. 2 vols. London: 
Horst and Blackett.——(4 ) Myrtle and Ivy. By J. A. Bridges. 2 vols, London: 
Ward and Downey.—(5) The Holy Estate: a Study in Morals, By W. H. 
Wilkins (W. H. de Winton), and Frank Thatcher. 3 vols. London: Hutchinson 
and Co.—(6.) The Vengeance of James Vansittart, By Mrs. J. H. Necdell. 
London: Hutchinson and Co.—(7.) The Despotic Lady and Others, By W. FE, 
Norris, London: Methuen and Co, 
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perfectly safe; but as a chapter of spirited action it holds its 
own with anything that Mr. Clark Russell has done. The 
Convict Ship is, in short, a story which only one living man 
could have written. 

‘There is something very agreeable in Mrs. Hungerford’s 
bright, vivacious, carelessly written stories; but, unlike the 
novels of Mr. Clark Russell, they do not number among their 
charms the charm of variety. Almost all the materials of the 
latest of them may be found in any of its numerous fore- 
runners. There are the charming girls, the nice young men 
who are provided to match them, the very talkative and 
rather irrational seniors, the invariable and inevitable comic 
joung Irishman, and those who have liked these old acquaint- 
ances in days of yore will probably be pleased to see them 
again, though our own feeling is that, with lapse of time, 
they have lost colour and become less entertaining than of 
old. Mr. Grace, the fatuous and cross-grained father of the 
three girls (for in her title Mrs. Hungerford indulges in a 
pun), is a good deal less humorous and a good deal more 
fatiguing than we think he was intended to be, and even the 
girls have “gone off” somewhat, as if they were tired of 
playing the part of heroine, and could no longer throw into 
the impersonation the old spirit. Unfortunately, the one 
thing in the book which has a look of novelty was anticipated 
half a lifetime ago by Wilkie Collins. The idea of a blind 
girl being: betrothed to one man, and on the restoration of 
her sight greeting his brother as her fiancé, is by no means a 
bad idea to use once, but it will not stand a second cooking; 
and a good deal more was made of it in Poor Miss Finch than 
Mrs. Hungerford has succeeded in making of it in The Three 
Graces. Though the author has found a public which is 
numerous and not exacting, it will probably consider her new 
book'a trifle flat, and we must regretfully add that this is our 
own impression. 

It is hardly likely that any one would think of calling Mr. 
Woodgate’s Tandem flat. It is far too friskily vivacious for 
such an epithet, and we. may add that it is also much too 
absurd, for there is a certain high degree of absurdity which 
in itself suffices to make a book somewhat entertaining. Even 
had not Mr. Woodgate contributed a capital volame to the 
“Badminton Library,” the internal evidence supplied by 
his present story would saffice to prove him an admirable 
authority on shooting; fishing, and the like; but it is obvious 
that the most encyclopedic knowledge of sport does not in- 
volve acquaintance with even the elementary principles of the 
art of fiction. Mr. Woodgate in building up the something 
to which we will give the courtesy title of plot, is too auda- 
cious for even the ordinary Mudie subscriber who is prepared 
to swallow a most stodgy ‘dish of audacity. When in ordinary 
fiction a man or woman disappears and we have news—accom- 
panied by the most apparently satisfactory evidence—of his 
or her death, we are quite prepared for the reappearance of 
the supposed corpse at a convenient or inconvenient season. 
But Jack Bruce does not disappear ; he is seized with Asiatic 
cholera, he dies, he is screwed down in his coffin, and buried, 
so to speak, before our very eyes; and yet at the end of the 
second volume he suddenly reveals his identity with our 
familiar friend Burton, having in the meantime proposed 
marriage to his own daughter, who luckily refuses him. The 
general absurdity of Tandem is tempered by some mildly 
amusing episodes; but Mr. Woodgate’s mistake has been in 
writing a novel at all. The resurrection of Bruce, and the 
luckless courtship of Captain Stairs, would, we think, provide 
capital material for a three-act farcical comedy. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said—we quote from memory—that 
every man of mature age could draw from his own experience 
at least one three-volume novel. Mr. J. A. Bridges in Myrtle 
and Ivy gives us only two volumes; but we cannot help 
thinking that a good deal of what is in them may be described 
as “his own cocoon.” Asa formal work of narrative art the 
story has its defects; indeed, there is not much form of any 
kind, and it may be doubted whether the writer has improved 
his work by his attempt to infuse into it the special kind of 
interest given by a “constructed” story. Its attractiveness, 
unless we have made a ludicrously wrong guess, lies in that 
portion of it which is wrought out of the stores of memory 
rather than out of the spoils of invention. Mr. Bridges is 
really a very artless writer; but there is something of capital 





art in the way in which he embodies the very spirit of the 
well-known stanza on his title-page :-— 





“Oh talk not to me of a name great in story; 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 

And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 

Are worth all your laurels though ever so plenty.” 
We make the acquaintance of that wholesome and likeable 
fellow Tom long before he reaches the age of sweet two-and- 
twenty, and perhaps the story of his Eton days and of his 
boyish experiences in a hunting country are among the best 
things in Myrtle and Ivy. There is nothing in any way 
noteworthy about the book, but it is enjoyable, and this is a 
time when to call a novel enjoyable is high praise. 

The Holy Estate,a novel of two-man power, is certainly 
not enjoyable,—at any rate it is quite impossible that it 
should be found so by any person of normally healthy 
tastes. The book is described in its sub-title as “a study in 
morals,” we presume on the lucus a non lucendo principle, as 
with a majority of the prominent characters morals have 
no existence. After mixing, even in imagination, with such 
people as Captain Dampier, Sir John Bradford, and Miss 
Laline L’Estrange, one feels that one ought to be disinfected ; 
and the aathors’ presentation of them accentuates their full- 
flavoured unpleasantness. Nowadays, unfortunately, if one 
describes a novel as indecent, one probably does more to 
increase than to diminish its circulation, so we hasten to say 
that The Holy Estate is entirely lacking in that piquant in- 
decency which appeals pleasantly to readers of the baser sort ; 
the worst things in it are simply revolting in a vulgar and 
dull kind of way. We will not attempt to decide whether, in 
the main, the Indian chapters of Captain Thatcher or the 
English chapters of Mr. Wilkins are the more unpleasant ; 
but the most nauseating thing in the book—a conversation 
between an American girl and her English fiancé—stands to 
the credit, or discredit, of Mr. Wilkins. One thing we do 
hope, that the book will not be boycotted at any of the great 
libraries. These boycotts are the best advertisements for 
stuff that is worse than worthless. 

Mrs. J. H. Needell’s one-volume story, The Vengeance of 
James Vansittart, though melodramatic in parts and dread- 
fully dismal throughout, is a strong piece of work. A revenge 
which survives the death of its original object by some twenty- 
five years, acquiring force by repression, and is then shot out 
in a sudden bolt at the head of an innocent young mani, whose 
only crime lies in the fact that he is his father’s son, is not a 
passion that it is easy to depict with anything like convincing- 
ness of rendering. It is only credible as a monomania, and, 
unless we are very much mistaken, Mrs. Needell intends us to 
regard James Vansittart as a monomaniac. As such he is 
necessarily less interesting than an ordinarily constituted 
human being, and though the two or three scenes in which he 
is a prominent actor are certainly the most impressive things 
in the book, they are hardly the passages which give to the 
story its real power. Mrs, Needell puts her best work into the 
pair of contrasted portraits which fill so much of her canvas, 
the weakly selfish and selfishly weak Maurice Vansittart (who 
is completely demoralised by his uncle’s horrible vengeance), 
and the young wife, Diana, whose situation is more pitiable 
still, but who is braced up by the shock toa devotion which 
lacks the aid of love, and is sustained only by the vivid 
realisation of a great duty. Mrs. Needell has done some 
good work during recent years, but the character of Diana 
Vansittart is, we think, her finest achievement. 

Some pleasant hours may be spent with The Despotic Lady, 
and Others. Mr. W. E. Norris’s novels are capital reading; 
but we think that for simple undiluted entertainment his 
short stories are better still,—at any rate, we cannot remember 
one of the three-volumed performances that we prefer to this 
collection of half-a-dozen light, bright tales. They are all 
good; but the title-story, which is pure comedy, and the last 
story, “An Unresolved Discord,” which is comedy with just 
a trace of tragic admixture, are more than good,—they 
are excellent. There is nothing complex in the story of 
the defeat of the obstinate and clever Lady Maunsell 
by the still more wily campaigner, General Langdale; 
and yet there are very few elaborate novels—very few 
even of Mr. Norris’s own novels—which exhibit so much solid 
thinking in what we may call the diplomacy of fiction, as is to 
be found in the hundred and forty-seven not very crowded 
pages of this amusing tale. Nothing could be better than the 
way in which the General makes Lady Maunsell do just. what 
he wants her to do, and yet leaves her with the impression 
that she has dealt him a crushing blow. It is most admirable 
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fooling,—the perfection of high comedy; and yet there is 
perhaps even finer and more subtle art in the story of the 
simple, good-natured, moody egotist to which Mr. Norris 
devotes his final pages. The vain, handsome, needy, musical 
vagrant who takes by storm the heart of a Peer’s daughter, 
but who, when he has heard her attempts at singing, turns 
his back without a moment's hesitation upon her and good 
fortune, is almost a creation. At any rate he is a very effec- 
tive figure, and Mr. Norris has managed to make him not 
only effective, but credible, which is a much harder task. As 
for the other stories, two are distinctly amusing, two are 
pathetic, and all are well written; but “ The Despotic Lady” 
and “ An Unresolved Discord” are undoubtedly the best, and 
they are very good indeed. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Coridon’s Song, and other Verses. With Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson, and an Introduction by Austin Dobson. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—We have ten pieces, beginning with “ Coridon’s Song,” from 
Isaac Walton’s “Compleat Angler,” written in Walton’s day, 
according to common account, by a certain Mr. Jo Chalkhill, 
according to some sceptical persons, by Walton himself. This is 
followed, as in the “Angler,” by “ Piscator’s Song,” made, says 
Walton, at my request by Mr. William Basse. William Basse 
has been almost forgotten, and, in spite of a gallant effort lately 
made to resuscitate his fame, will probably remain so. Then 
come two songs of.an older date. Of the remaining six pieces 
Gay’s ‘‘Journey to Exeter” is the most important, and gives 
excellent subjects to Mr. Thomson’s pencil. Here are the poet’s 
lines about Stockbridge, the borough which returned Sir Richard 
Steele to Parliament :— 


“Sutton we pass, and Jeave her spacio7s down, 
And with the setting sun reach Stockbridge town. 
O’er cur yarched tongue the rich metheglin giides, 
And the red dainty trout our knife divides, 
fad melancholy every visage wears: 

What, no e’ecticn come in seven long years! 

Of ali our race of Mayors, shall Shaw alone 

Be by Sir Richard s dedication known ? 

Our streets no more with tides of ale shall float, 
Nor c.bblers feast three years upon one vote.” 


Mr. Thomson’s illustrations are invariably delightful. He works 
with this advantage, that one has no very strong preconceived 
notions of how this and that personage is to be represented. 
Conventional figures serve both for Coridon and Piscator, 
whereas, when he comes, as he lately did, to illustrate Miss 
Austen, it is not easy to satisfy, say, the admirers of Jane and 
Elizabeth Bennet. A more dainty and pleasant book we have 
not often seen. 

The Teaching of Tennyson. By John Oates. (Elliot Stock.) — 
Mr. Oates groups the poems together and draws out the moral 
and theclogical meaning which is to be found in them with much 
sympathy and insight. Where they are already grouped by the 
poet himself, as in the ‘In Memoriam” and the “ Idylls of the 
King,” he gives a continuous commentary which will be found 
very full of help to the reader. 

Plays of William Shakespeare: The Memorial Theatre Edition, 
Edited by C. C. Flower. 8 vols. (Midland Educational Company. 
Birmingham and elsewhere.) —This edition is intended for 
theatrical purposes, and for Shakespeare reading-clubs. The 
plays are printed with a distinction between the text as written 
by the author and the text as it has been modified by the 
experience of many generations for dramatic performance. “ The 
sentences usually omitted are put into smaller type.” For the 
purposes of reading certain modifications have been made. “The 
editor has endeavoured, without altering the meaning of the 
poet, to omit or soften certain words and expressions.’’——We 
have also to acknowledge a reprint of the Comedies of William 
Congreve, 2 vols. (Methuen and Co.) Mr. G. S. Street furnishes 
an introduction, in which among other things, he defends his 
author against Mr. Henley’s condemnation of his deliberate 
and unmitigable baseness of morality.” His defence we do not 
profess to understand. “I think,” he writes, “it may be shown 
that his attitude is a pose merely, and an artistic and quite 
innocent pos®. It is the amusing pose of the boyish cynic turned 
into an artistic convention.” This sounds very like nonsense, 
unless, indeed, “artistic convention ” is an obscure way of putting 
Charles Lamb’s half-humorous apology that the world of Congreve 
and his fellows was not meant to be a real world, but a con- 
ventional world in which all moralities were non-existent. But 
people like Mr. Street want chastisement from the vigorous 
common-sense of a Collier. 

Lesser Questions. By Lady Jeune. (Remington and Co.)— 
Lady Jeune gives us here fifteen essays, with an introduction, 





in which she moralises on the change which has come over 
modern life, on its restlessness, its keener interests, its more 
extended knowledge. The first essay is entitled “A Highland 
Seer and Scotch Superstitions,” interesting certainly, but 
scarcely in place, unless, possibly, by way of contrast. It is 
not easy to see how others justify the title. Some of the 
questions dealt with are not by any means “lesser.” The two. 
essays on “ Helping the Fallen” and “ Saving the Innocent,” are 
on very grave subjects indeed. We may commend them generally 
to the careful consideration of such readers as feel themselves 
called to take an interest in them. On one point Lady Jeune, 
as one who has seen much of an unhappy class of women, 
speaks with emphasis. They owe their fall to men of their own 
position. A different account figures largely in fiction, where it 
introduces a romantic element, but it is rare in actual life. 
Everything which Lady Jeune treats, she treats with good 
sense and good feeling. 

East Syrian Daily Offices. Translated from the Syriac, with 
Introduction, Notes, &., by Arthur John Maclean, M.A. (Riving- 
ton, Percival, and Co.) —This volume is the sign of the revival of 
a movement which raised no little sympathy in the Anglican 
Church some time ago, the desire to acquire as much knowledge 
as possible about the Eastern Churches. One of the best ways 
towards this acquisition is certainly to make acquaintance with 
their liturgies. Itis in its liturgy that the real spirit of a Church 
is best seen. This translation, the work of the Dean of Argyll, is 
the earliest outcome of the movement, being the first publication 
of the newly formed association. 

Early London Theatres. By T. Fairman Ordish. (Elliot Stock.) 

—This is a book full of curious learning which no critic of 
ordinary attainments can pretend to estimate. The information 
given about the places of amusement which existed before the 
theatres is especially curious. The first theatre was built in 
1576, but long before this there were amphitheatres on the south 
side of the Thames, where bull and bear baiting was carried on.. 
It is interesting to read of the resemblances between the early 
Drama in England and that of Greece and Rome. The Old 
Comedy of Attica and the Fescennina licentia of Italy had their 
analogues in London. The Privy Council addressed to the 
Middlesex Justices of the Peace a letter (dated May 10th, 1601), 
in which they complained that “certaine players, that use to 
recyte their playes at the Curtaine in Moorefeildes [the Curtain 
was the second theatre erected in London], do represent upon 
the stage in their interludes the persons of some gent. of good 
desert and quallity that are yet alive, under obscure manner, 
but yet in such sorte as all the hearers may take notice both of 
the matter and the persons that are meant thereby.” A very 
interesting book this. 
The History of the French Revolution. By Louis Adolphe Thiers. 
Translated, with Notes, &c., by Frederick Shoberl. 5 vols. 
(Bentley and Son.)—That M. Thiers’ history of the Revolution is. 
the best that exists, it would be hazardous to assert. That it: 
must be studied by any one who would make himself acquainted 
with the period, may safely be said. He cannot be implicitly 
trusted ; but the same may be said of Carlyle, who makes some- 
times very strang> mistakes, witness, as has lately been pointed 
out, his account of the flight of the Royal family to Varenne-. 
Thiers had an incurable tendency to romance, and his patriotism 
was so strong a passion that when it comes to a question between 
France and the foreigner, he finds it impossible to be impartial, 
When a French defeat has to be narrated, he is apt to describe it 
as a victory turned by some incomprehensible fatality into a 
disaster. The Battle of the Nile is frankly acknowledged asa 
disaster of the first magnitude, and the greatness of the French 
loss is recognised ; yet any one who might read the story with- 
out knowing the actual result, might expect to find the engage- 
ment ending with victory of the French. So, afterwards, in the 
story of Waterloo, everything goes well till a traitor cries “ Sauve 
qui peut!” andall isover. The translator has appended explana- 
tory and corrective notes from other historians. The volumes are 
enriched by a number of good engravings, both portraits and 
scenes of action. 

The Possession of Land. By John M. Lightwood. (Stevens and 
Sons.) —This is an elaborate statement of the present position of 
the English law as regards the possession of land. It is discussed 
theoretically, historically, and practically, and illustrated by a 
multitude of cases. 

The National Museum of the Louvre. By Georges Lafenestre 
and Eugéne Richtenberger. Translated by Professor H. B. 
Ganseron. (Dean and Son.)—This is a volume of a series which 
should be highly useful, for it aims at doing nothing less than 
cataloguing all the picture galleries in Europe. The plan 
followed here is to give a description, but not a critical notice, of 








the pictures as they actually meet the visitor’s eye. The Louvre 
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collection contains three thousand pictures. Two-thirds of them 
are noticed here,—a proportion we are inclined to think too large. 
Anyhow, the volume is inconveniently heavy. And what endurance 
is equal to an adequate inspection of so many works of art? We are 
bound to say that for practical purposes we should have preferred 
a selection, with the critical element duly represented, of about 
one fifth. 

Numismata Londiniensia, With Descriptive Notices by Charles 
Welch. (Blades, East, and Blades.)—This volume, descriptive 
of “ Medals Struck by the Corporation of London to Commemorate 
Important Municipal Events, 1831-1893,” has been prepared by 
the authority of the Corporation and under the direction of the 
Library Committee. The medals described are twenty-six in 
number. The first was struck when New London Bridge was 
opened in 1831. Mr. Welch very properly makes it the occasion 
of a history of the successive bridges which have spanned the 
Thames at this point. The inscriptions are in English. So are 
those on the next, which, struck in the following year, com- 
memorated the passing of the Reform Bill. Britannia, standing, 
hands a scroll on which “ Reform ” is written, to Liberty, kneeling 
on one knee. Two scrolls, inscribed “Magna Charta” and 
“ Bill of Rights,” lie on the ground. On what looks like a tomb- 
stone are the names, “ Grey, Brougham, Althorp, Russell.” The 
opening of the City of London School, and the opening of the new 
buikling on the Emtankment, the Queen’s Jubilee, and the 
marriage of the Duke and Duchess of York, are among other events 
commemorated. Mr, Welch rightly claims credit for the Corpora- 
tion for thus encouraging the numismatic art. The medal 
struck when Blackfriars Bridge was opened in 1869, exhibits 
the curious error, “ Brit. Reg.” Of course the “t” ought to 
have been doubled. 
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REMNANTS, 
SUMMER TRIAL PRINTS, 
SALE. TRIAL COLGURINGS, 
First day of Sale ane gl ps . ES, 
AND 
MONDAY next SURPLUS STOCK or 
(July 1st). “LIBERTY” ART FABRICS and Specialities 


At greatly reduced prices, 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


M= BROWNING'S SYSTEM 
a OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


SHORT- MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
Consultations free, 
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“OUR EYES,” 
§1xTEENTH EDITION, 118 pages, 70 Llustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling, 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STRE&T (CAVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


SUMMER STOCKTAKING SALE 


COMMENCES on MONDAY NEXT in ALL DEPARTMENTS, and will 
be continued throughout the month of July. Catalegue and price list 
(32 pages) post-free, 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE FIRST WEEK’S SALE 


are STOCKS of SILK and WOOLLEN GOODS at exceptional reductions, 











y ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms: 2}d. a sheet, or ls. for 1,000 words. 


Addrezs: 
Mi:s NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, W.C. 





SSISTANT EDITOR.—There is a VACANCY for an 
ASSISTANT EDI10OR on the Staff of a first-class Daily Paper in India. 
Liberal in politics. Literary qualifications must be of the highest. Graduate 
preferred. Good salary. Three years’ engagemen’.—Address, by letter onty, 
“INDIAN EDITOR,” cure of Bates, Hendy, and Co., 37 Walbrook, London, 
E.C. Enclose not more than three testimonials and specimens of contributions 
or lead ng artizles, 





The TIMES, Dc, 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leider on “* Our DavautTers ”:— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias cn hope to 
leave behind him, after be bas pa‘d for his son’s education, provided for hs 
widow, and been aggregate by the Ohancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got ? 





THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 


and alzo provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 


The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the world. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED ... .. ww. ... £33,000,000. 
Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 


D, 0, HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhil', London, E.0, 


“SANITAS,) 
The Best Really NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 





“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over all 
others,”—Medical Press, 


“SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant.”—Lancet, 


“SANITAS has met with wide recognition and approval.”—Briti 
Medical Journal, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 


The SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





yo A.B. DANIELL & SONS 
a desire to intimate that they have 


O LD Ss H E R AT .@) N recently added a Department of 


AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
to their old-establishei business of 


CHIPPEN DALE China and Glass, 
Beantiful and genuins pieces of 
FURNITURE. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE at very 
T 42, 44, 46 WIGMORE 8T. 
A. B. DANIELL & SONS, § WIGMORE ST, 


moderate prices, 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIO, &c. 


feld by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Manutacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Bowes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 





SO EFFICACIOUS 
HOT FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, &c. 


MINERAL SPRINGS The Latest Appliances and Methods 


oF BATH of Treatment. 


(THE PROPERTY OF A Pamphlet, Recent Letters from Patients, 
THE CORPORATION).| Free of Manager of the Baths, Baru. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S Manufac- 

ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


TRADE-MARKE. 
E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1894 Ad; tie 6h . £393,622,400. 


ILL some GENTLEMAN or LADY take in the 

GUARDIAN with me? Prefer my partner takirg it fir-t and sending 
it to me on Saturdsys.—Addrcis:, Rev. W. BARTHOLOMEW, St. Mary’s 
Vicarage, Triangle, Halifax, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_——@—— 
Amyand (A.), Comrades in Arms, cr 8vo (Osgood) . 6/0 
Anstey (F.), The Pucket Ibsen, New Edition ... (Heinemann), (sewn 2s. 6d.) 3/6 
Baldwin (i . Alfred), The Story of a Marriage, New Edition, cr 8vo (Dent) 3/6 
Ball (0. B.), & others, A Sys‘em of Surgery, 2 vols, (Vol. I. rend) (Cassell) 48/0 
Bayne (W.), Supplement to Stormonth’s Dictionary, roy 8vo(W. Blackwood) 2/0 
Beven (T.), Negligence in Law, 2 vols. roy 8V0 ....++.+....(Stevens & Haynes)-70/0 








Blyth (A. W.), Poisons, Third Edition, 8vo ‘ sesececeeesevcoesee(Grifftin) 21/0 
Boston (T.) of Ettrick, by Rev. A. Thomson, 12mo.............. Boab oosgal (Nelson) 2/6 
Boult (A. J.), Digest of British and Foreign Patent Laws, cr 8vo (Bemrose) 5/0 


Boyce (E. J.), A History of Parochial Registers, 8v0 ..........-+.+0+ (Simpkin) 2/6 
Brooksmith (E. J.), Woolwich Mathematical Papers, 1885-1894 (Macmillan) 6/0 
Brown (R. +70 Vicar’s Dream, and other Poems, cr 8vo (J. Blackwood) 2/0 








Browne (L.), htheria and its A iates, 8vo (Balliére) 16/0 
Buchanan (D.), Man and the Years, and other Poems, er 8vo ...(Macleh 5/0 
Cadell (H. M.), Worthy : a Study of Friendship, 12mo ............(Remington) 3/6 
Cole (G. A. J.), Open-Air Studies : an Introduction to Geology ...... (Griffin) 8/6 
Cracksnthorpe (H.), Sentimental Studies, cr 8vo...... (Heinemann) 6/0 


Donner (Mrs. J.), Down the Danube in an Open Boat, cr 8vo (J. Blackwood) 2/6 
Ford (R.), Tayside Songs, and Other Verses, cr 8V0.....i...:.....00(A. Gardner) 8/6 
Forrester (Mrs.), Too Late Repented, cr 8vo ........ s-eeeeeee-( Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Foster (J.), Treatise on the Evaporation of Saccharine, 2nd Ed, (Simpkin) 21/0 
Fraser (D.), Riverside Rambles, cr 8vo .......+. (Allenson) --3/6 
Galpin (B.), and Anoth:r, The End of the Run, cr 8V0 .......00..0000008...(Digby) 2/6 




















Garden of Pleasure (A.), by *“* E. V. B.,” 12m0.....0....s0seeeeeee sesseee-e (Stock) 5,0 
Guttmann (0.), The Manufacture of Explosives, 2 vols. 8vo (Whittaker) 42/0 
Hallard (J. H.), Galliea and other Essays, 8vo ..... Ponecesvnes seeeee(LOngmans) 6/6 


Hoggard (H. R.), Nada, the Lily, new edition, cr 8vo...............(Longmans) 5/6 
Heluholtz (L. F.), On the Sensations of Tone, Third Edition ...(Longmans) 23/0 
Hichens (R. § ), An Imaginative Man, cr 8v0  ..1.....s.seeeereeeeeees(Heinemann) 6/0 
Hole G), National Railways, Second Edition, cr 8vo ee (Cassell) 2/6 
Kingsley oe Hypatia, Pocket Edition, 18mo.............. s ispimantbane (Macmillan) 1/6 
Law sonny H.), Old Margaret, and other Stories (uniform ed.) (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Kitchen (G, W.), The Manor of Manydown, Hampshire, 8vo ......(Simpkin) 15/0 
Lamb (C.), Essays of Elia, Notes by N. L. Hallwaid & S.C, Hill(Macmil'an) 3/0 
Langbridge (F.), Poets at Play, 2 vols. in 1, cr 8vo ...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 3/6 
Lemon (I.), Matthew Furth, cr 8vo. (Longmans) 6/0 
Li Hungchang, by R. K. Donglas, cr 8v0..........00+ Tilsccstenbdvaetcontscssiaen (Bliss) 3/6 
Luff (A. V.), Forensic Medicine and Toxicology, 2 vols. cr 8vo ,..(Longmans) 24/0 
Lunn (H. 8.), How to Visit Switzerland, cr 8V0 ..,....00-00ceceecereee(SimMpkin) 26 
Macalpine (A.), A Man’s Conscience, New Edition, cr 8V0............004 (S. Low) 2/6 
McDermott (P. L.), British East Africa, or Ibea, 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Maitland, Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre (Chapman & Hall) 5/0 
Malleck (W. H.), The Heart of Life, 3 vols. cr 8vo.,.,..........(Chapman & Hall) 18/0 








Meyer (F. B.), Obrist in Isaiah, cr 8V0....00....s0:secesceeseneeeses (Morgan & Scott) 2/6 
Miles, The Early Meaning & Levelopments of ** Middle’ Voice (Macmillan) 5/0 
Mills (F. W.), Exterior and Interior Photography, 8vo......... seoeee(Dawbarn) 3/0 
Miine (F. A.), English Topography, Part VI., 8¥0..........csccssessrees (H. Stock) 7/6 
Murray (J.), A New Enclish Dictionary, Part VIIL., 4to (Oxford Univ. Press) 12/6 
O'Neill (W.), A Yacht-Master’s Racing Record, cr 8vo ........... eomeeed .Cox) 2/6 


Onions, Nonius Marcellus : De Compendiosa Doctrina (Oxford Univ. Press) 10/6 
Oxenford (I.), The New Chirology (Hands and Character) (Roxburghe Press) 3/6 
Parkes (L. C.), Hygiene and Public Health, 12mo ..................(H. K. Lewis) 10/6 
Plato: Phaedo, Caps. 57 to 67, Notes, &c., by C. H. Keene, 12mo(Macmillan) 2/6 
Radford (E.), Old and New: a Collection of Poems, cr 8v0_ ........ «...(Unwin) 5/0 
Ramsay (W. M.), ihe Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford Univ. Press) 18/0 
Rideal (S.), Disinfection and Disinfectants, 8V0 ........:s0-csceeeere soveeees(Qriffin) 12/6 
Robinson, “Old Q,”’ a Memoir of the Fourth Duke of Queensberry ae 7/6 
Science Gossip, New Series, Vol. I., roy 8V0.............00000 sedsiesecouien (Simpkin) 5/6 
Seeley (Sir J. R.), Ecce Homo (Eversley Series), cr 8vo ............(Macmillan) 5/0 
Sharp (W.), Vistas (large paper, cr 8vo, 6/0), 18mo.......... .(F, Murray) 2/6 
Shumway (H. R.), ‘i uberculosis among Cattle, 12mo .. ofS, 2 3/6 


















Skinner (T.), The London Banks, 1°95, cr 8V0 .......... sccceserseeseceee-e- (Skinner) 10/0 
Smith (W. J.),A Medical & Surgical Help for Shipmasters & Officers(Nelson) 6/0 
Somerset (H. 8.), The Land of the Muskeg, 8vo....... bisesanctaeean (Heinemann) 14/0 
Sophocles: Ajax, A Close Translation by J. H. Haydon, cr Svo......... (Clive) 2/6 
Stencils of Old Japan, from Collections of E, Hart, 4to ...... ..(Virtne) 21/ 

*treatfield (R, A.), Masters of Italian Music, cr BVO ....scccocceseseeeees anes /0 
Stubbs (F. W.), The Regiment of Bengal Artillery, 8vo . H, Allen) 25/0 
Sturmey (H.), Photography Annual, 1895, 8V0 .........secccssesesecsesenseeees (Liiffe) 2/6 
Swayne (H. G. ©.), Seventeen Trips through Somaliland, roy vo (R. Ward) 18/0 
Swettenham (F. A.), Malay Sketches, cr 8V0.............s0c0e08 scesssesessedde ANE) 5/0 
Tadema (L. A.), The Crucifix, and other Tales, cr 8vo .. (Osgood) 3/6 
Taylor (F.), Ad Sodales, 12M0..........srecresssrssevereeesssveees .(Sinpkin) 1/0 
Tekahionwake (E. P. J.), The White Wampum, cr 8vo (J. Lane) 5/0 


Thornton (J.), A Manual of Bookkeeping, cr 8vo ....... ‘(Macmillan) 7/6 


Warde (L.) and Another, Fate’s Grim Sport, cr Svo ............ (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
White (G.), Christmas Cards & their Chief Designers, imp, Svo (Studio Cffice) 2/6 
Willard (E.), Do Everything, cr 8vo ....... dehtuescaedeneese Seaton csésbisbsuce (Allenson) 2/0 
Wood (Gen. Sir E.), The Orimea in 1854 and 1894, 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) 16/0 


Yachting Oruise to Norway (A) by the Parson & the Lawyer,cr8vo(Unwin) 3/6 














DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 


UMMER HOLIDAYS.—A FRENCH PASTEUR, in- 

tending to spend the summer holidays in SWITZERLAND with his family, 

is willing to add to his party TWO or THREE YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLE- 
MEN desirous of improving in French.—French Parsonage, Bayswater, W. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honorrs), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School is recom. 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
n the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medigal Men in all parts 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

Ve SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
lJogued, All the Newand Standard Books, B.bles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash diszounts. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master - 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master. 

See TEN SOHOLAMSHIPS: 250 20. ao ae eee ibitions to Univer, 
sities. » th, — P . 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. REPARATORY 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable. 

wt gpa we gs 4 GIRLS, — —_ grounds of five acres 
pecial preparation for University Examinations, orough co ional 
French and German.—CHAMP FLEURI. . See 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY llth and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 

apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, ‘4 


as MO GN 2 SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S.ON-SEA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 
For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 

yoo eggs information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 




















T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guincas. Classical and 
a sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th, 10th, and 

1lth.—For farther information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset, 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss S, CARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 








REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8S.W.—ADVANOED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES.—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The HALF TERM will CONMENCK 
TUESDAY, June 18th. Prospectuses on application. 


A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANOCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 16th—Six or more Scholarships, £40 to £30 a year. 
Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £70 a year. 
Successes :—1893-94, Five Open Scholarships and One Exhibition; 1894.95, Five 
Open Classical Scholarships, One Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge), and One Science Scholarship—also Woolwich Entrance (11th place).— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Kight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

oe information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
estmiuster. 





x 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, “‘ Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments. Very healthy town, beaatifully situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references.—For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 





IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE, 
MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50, Education on High-School system. 
Large house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field,—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, S. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 





STFIELD COLLEGE, Frncutry Roap, Hamp. 

sTEaD, N.W.—At an EXAMINATION to be held on SEPTEMBER 
10th and llth, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSGHIPS of the value of £10 
a year for two years, will be oftered for Competition among Women-Studeutz. 
Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination of London 
University in Honours or in the First Division, and the succe:sful Competitors 
will be required to enter into residence in Octuker next, and to read for the B.A. 
Degree of London University.—Further particulars and Entrance Forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Council, Miss 8. M. SMEEH, 2 The Avenue, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 


T. GS-02 G B’s: 8 0-8 PIT A L, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as ihe 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200. 
CONTHIBUTILONS tothe SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grac3 the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, K.G, Treasurers, 


TimotHy HoumeEs, Esq. 
C. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 
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NEW. HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 


144 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


HIS Hospital is not only a Hospital for Women but is also 
Conducted by. Women, the whole Medical and Surgical Staff (other than 
the Consulting Staff) being fully qualified Medical Women, It thus promotes 
the Medical Education of Women, besides helping suffering Women, by whom it 
is fully appreciated, the 42 Beds being always full, and the attendances of Out. 
Patients (who make a small payment) amounting in 1894 to 27,825, 


Subscriptions and Donations are earnestly solicited, 


CHAIRMAN: 
Mrs, GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., 4 Upper Berkeley St., W. 


TREASURER: 
Mis, WESTLAKE, 3 Chelsea Embankment, 5.W. 


BankKERS: 
Bank of England, Western Branch, Burlington Gardens, W. 


MARGARET M, BAGSTER, Secretary. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS... 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmuen, Lonpon. Code, Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





‘pacesrzie’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS «1 we wwe vee «= £20, 000,000 





IVERPOOL ann LONDON anpd GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ... .. « + 10 oe oe £8,690,934, 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 
aAFE BONUSES LARGZ, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 





Apply for Prospectus. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Heap Orvices {7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


fang ange for affording Fey ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of c and cold. a in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures 0: 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL “PRINCIPLE OF os e 
e Lance 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Children, 
with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BEOS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Epirev sy W. E. HENLEY. 


CONTENTS (JULY): 


B, MARRIOTT WATSON. Tug Krae’s TREasURE. 


DIPLOMATIOUS. OgLEANISu. 
H. 0, ARNOLD-FORSTER. Tux Navy aND THE COLONIEs. 
VeBRNON BLACKBUR ELzonora Duss. 
JUSTIN SUNTLE MOARTRY, Barpas. 
E. B. OSBOR ' Fonera NEFUNERA. 
JAMES VITZMAURICE-KELLY, Tue PicarEsQue Novel. 
REUBEN BUTLER. ? Tae Krex's ALARM, 
ERNEST E. WILLIAMS NaTIONALIsaTION BY IncuEs. 
EUGENE BEN Immortat Story. 
W. J. LOCKE, AFTERMATH, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. JULY. Price 2s, 6d. 


EpPisopEs oF THE MONTH. 

IRELAND Unvisitep. By’ Lord Houghton. ; 
ENGLAND AND. FRANCE IN THE Nite Vanier, By Captain F. D, Lugard. 
“Potty HonercomBe” By Austin Dolson. : 
A Mover Pvustuic-Hovsz.' By Arthur Shadwell. 

AN AUSTRALIAN Govanwonani?. 4 Ex-Private Secretary. 

Some ConsIDERATIONS FOR SmaLi Hotprrs, By Earl Percy. 

Tue Rivas or Punch. By M. H. Spielmann, 

Inpoor v. Ourpoor Rrurer. By W. Chance. 

Former Eton anp Harrow Matcues. By Colonel tte Hon. N. Si a Lettetion, 
Recent DIsEsTaBLisHMENT Fictions. By the Bishop.of St, Asa’ 

Finance OF THE Monts. By Observer. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS, 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
the Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite-in One Subseription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town aud Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second- 
hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10 to 12 BARTON AROADE, 
MANCHESTER, is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 


241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


EP P Ss 
COCOAIN E., 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tes-11«z). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplivs the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 





A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Soup In PacKETS AND Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED; 
AMES EPPS and CO., 
Weusepaunia Chemists, London. 





yi HE Great Success that has 
rewarded the philanthropic efforts to pro- 
vide the public with good music in our parks, is 
shown by the large appreciative crowds who linger, 
with evident delight, near the various bandstands, 
The creation of the healthy taste for harmony will, 
in time, yield good fruit in giving the people a liking 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May ke had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


for a bigher state of civilisation and a yearning for 
that wich is good, noble, and true. Holloway’s 
remedies work a similar miracle with the organisa- 
tion of the body, The Pills, by their purifying 
influence, cleanse the biood, and the Ointment give: 
strength and energy to the system. Disease is driven 
out of its stronghold, and health once again resumes 
its sway. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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ae ne ne ae 
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SCOTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY. 


Just published in 2 vola,, demy 8vo, 7s. “ net, 
or sold separately for 4s. 6d. net. 


The DIVINE LIFE in the CHURCH 


AN AFFIRMATION OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF HOLY BAPTISM, 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS gui TO 
THE SCOTTISH CHUR 
HER HISTORY, WORK, AND PRESENT NEED. 


Vol. I. Subjects :—The Holy Sacrament of Baptism ; 
the place assigned to it in the Divine Economy of 
Grace; Instruction of Catechumens; Obliation of 
Sponeors. 

Vol. II. Subjects :—-Celtic Inheritance of Scotti-h 
Church; Remed able Defects in Presbyterian Organi- 
sation; Revival of Churchmanship in Scotland; 
Treioing of Candidstes for Holy Ministry ; Proba- 
tioners; Right Lin+s of Lay Work; Development of 
wae Miesion Work of Church; Duty of Charch 

Special Classes; Emigrants, *Seamen, Pavpera, 
Ah: ah Attitude of Church to Leading Phases of 
Modern Thonght and Criticism; Ohurch Music and 
Choirs; Church Fabrics. 





Edinburgh : 
J. GARDNER HITT, 37 George Street. 
London: 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 





United Service Magazine. 


Costents FoR JULY. Price Two Shillings. 


Chitral as an Outpost of India. “Oe.” 
Training of Executive Naval Officers. 
Captain C. Jonnstone, R.N. 
The Scourge of India in 1893: Rejoinder Refuted, 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Wi1LL1Am 
Hi11-Cirmo, M.D. 
The Evacuation of Ambohimarina. 
Captain 8, PasFIELD OLIVER, late R.A. 
The Campaign of Plevna. 
Lientenant Macurre, M.A., LL D. 
French Operations on the Niger. 
Captain 8 PASFIELD OLIVER, 
The British in West Africa. 
Sir E, Hamley and Lord ee * ° at Tel-el-Kebir. 
olonel Maurice, C.B, 
List of Books, &c., Received for Review. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MEDOC. 


& VIN ORDINAIRE, rer Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Botsa, 

Pure BORDEAUX, an gpm 

light Dinner Wine, or for usin 

with or without water. The quality 18s. 7s, 6d, 

will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8ST. ESTEPHE. 

ow gg DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 166, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and a in bottle, at 225, 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 


doze 
HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the ¥ resent wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, 

ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





early im- 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
W8HISEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
ession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on oer to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their Lown Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


£3,500,000 
HAVE BEEN PAID BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE OO. 
(E+t :blished 1849) 
4S COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, fecretary. 

















HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


TOO LATE REPENTED. By 


Mrs, Forrester, Author of ‘‘ Viva,” “‘ My Lord 
and My Lady,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


MICHAEL DAUNT. By the 


Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “ The Winning 
of May,” &c. 3 vols. 


COMING OF AGE. By Eliza- 


BETH Neat, Author of ‘* My Brother Bazil,” 
** Witness My Hand.” 2 vols. 


HER DEBUT. By Mrs. Her- 


BERT Martin, Author of “ Britomart,” “Suit 
and Service,” &c, 3 vols, 


LADY FOLLY. By Louis 


VinTRAS. 1 vo!. crown 8yvo, 6s. 


A BACHELOR’S FAMILY. 


By Henry F, Buuuer, Author of “Kingsmead.” 
8 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MAKLBOROUGH STREET. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY, 1895. 


at Statue. By Algernon Charles Swin- 

urne, 

THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME OF Gooms REFORM. 
By the Right Hon. Sir John Gorst, M. 

Tue IrisH Fiasco. By Henry oe 

An Opsect-Lesson IN “ PayMENT OF MEMBERS.” 
By Major-General Tulloch, 0.B., C.M.G, 

INTELLECTUAL DETACHMENT. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., 

Dr. Pusey anp BisHor WILBERFORCE. By R. G. 
Wilb:rforce. 

My Native Satmon River. By Archibald Forbes, 

Recent Science. By Prince Kropotkin. 

How TO OBTaIn A SCHOOL OF ENGLISH OPERA. By 


J. F. Rowbotham. 
THe CHuRcH 1N Watrs. By the Right Rev, tke 


Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 

CoLour-Music. By William Schooling. 

RE.IGION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: PROPOSALS FOR 
Peace. By George A. Spottiswoode, 

“Tue Society oF ComparaTIVE Leaisxation.” By 
Sir Courtonay Ibert, K.0.8,I. 

A Mostem VIEW OF ABDUL HAMID AND THE POWERS, 
By the Moulvie Kafiiiidin Ahmad. 

Some Lessons FRoM Kiet. By W. Laird Clowes 
(* Nauticus’’). 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Oo., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 957, JULY, 1895, 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTS. 
GumpsEes OF SOME VANISHED CELEBRITIES. By 
F. M. F. Skene, 

Tue KNIGHT AND THE LaDy. 
“ Mona Maclean.” 

“Tue FouUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 

Intusion. By Alice Mackay. 

A Forrianer. Chaps, 36-40, 

Pustic SCHOOLS AND ARMY COMPETITIVE ExamIna- 
tions. By Oolonel Henry Knollys, R.A. 

Ove Last Wak WITH THE Mausups. ByS.S. Thor- 
burn. 

MOUNTAINEERING MEMORIES, 
Thomas, 

Tue TERRITORIAL WATERS AND SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. Wittiam Wartson’s SERIOvS VERSE. By 
Laurie Magnus. 

A Borer Pastorat. By H. A. Bryden. 

THE GLADSTONIAN REVOLT IN SCOTLAND, 

At Last! 


Wituiam Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





By the Author of 


By H. Preston- 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on mgt ee ble on 

TWu PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belc w £109, 

STOCKS ard SHARES Purchised and Sold. 

The BtRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, pust-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








THE 


CENTURY 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


EDITED BY 


Str HENRY ROSCOE, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., MP. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 





The following are the First Volumes of 
the Series. 


John Dalton & the 
Rise of Modern 
Chemistry. 


BY 


Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, F.R.8. 


“ At once a biography and a chapter 
in the history of modern Science. Sir 
Henry Roscoe has drawn a vivid 
portrait of a very remarkable per- 
sonality, and has devoted his rare 
powers of scientific exposition to a 
very instructive appreciation of Dal- 
ton’s place in the history of science.” 

—Times. 


“ We have read through this little 
book from beginning to end with a 
great deal of pleasure.”—WNature. 


Major Rennell, 
F.R.S., and the 
Rise of English 
Geography. 


BY 


CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 


C.B., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


“Written with great literary skill 
and profound geographical know- 
ledge.” —Times. 


“Tt would be unfair to pick the 
plums out of a work which we could 
have wished twice as long, and in its 
literary skill and mechanical get-up is 
as creditable to the distinguished Pre- 
sident of the Royal Geographical 
Society as to the publishers of the 
latest ‘ Series.””—Daily Chronicle. 


“The side incidents make Rennell’s 
career read like one of Marryat’s 
novels.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON; 


PARIS & MELBOURNE, 
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SOME OF WARD AND DOWNEY’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 


the LAST CENTURY. Sketches of Mary Molesworth (Countess of Belve- 
dere), Eleanor Ambrose (‘The Dangerous Papist”’), the Gunuings (Maria, 
Countess of Coventry; Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton and of Argyll; 
Kitty Gunning, and Gunilda Gunning), Peg Woffington, Dorothea Monroe, 
the Three Montgomerys (Anne, Marchioness of Townshend; Elizabeth, 
Lady Mountjoy; and Barbara, Mrs, Beresford), Elizabeth La Touche 
(Countess of Lanesborough), Anne Luttrell (Duchess of Cumberland), the 
Coghlans of Ardo (Anne, Countess of Barrymore; Eliza, Duchesse de Castries, 
&c.), Miss Farren (Countess of Derby), &. With numerous Portraits and 
Illustrations. By the Author of * Angelica Kauffmann: a Biography.” 
1 vol. demy 8v0, cloth, gilt top, price 21s, 

* T well remember the interest and pleasure with which I reai your Biography 
of the excellent Angelica Kauffmann, and I am receiving a somewhat similar 
enjoyment in the perusal of your ‘Irish Beauties.’”—From a letter to the 
author written by Rt. Hon, W. E. GuapstTone. 

«The authoress of this entertaining and attractive book has been thoroughly 
diligent in her search for her material, and thoroughly skilful in her arrange- 
ment of it.”’—Spectator. 


STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTI- 


TION. By W. H. Mattocs, Author of “The New Republic,” &, 1 vol, 
crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 

“A brillians attempt to combat the Agnosticism of the day with its own 
weapons.”’— Limes, 

“A remarkable work from a close reasoner and valiant champion.”—St, 
James's Gazette, 

“The moment is undoubted'y an opportune one for the appearance of such a 
book. It deals with all the force and cleverness which mark Mr. Mallock’s 
work with some aspects of the great questions, religious and social, which occupy 
so much space in contemporary thought.’’—Spectator. 








LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late 


Hon. Ropen Noet. Now ready. With Oritical Introduction by Miss E. 
Hickey, and 20 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 1 vol, pott 4to, 10s, 6d. 


HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. By 
amg de Marortiz, Author of ‘*’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol. demy 
8vo, 15s. 

“Tt is a lively collection of personal recollections and sketches of contem- 
porary personages,.”—Times, 
“A most entertaining and readable book,” Spectator. 





TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS in 


AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wuirte, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gu.ol. 
Crown €vo, 6s, 

“The very simplicity with which many of the most exciting episodes in the 
old days of stockades are told gives them a force often lacking in the work of 
the romancer. The story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with more 
etfect.”—Daily Chronicle, 


EARL LAVENDER. By John Davidson. 


With Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. 1 vol, buckram, crown 8yo, 6s. 


SANCAN the BARD: a Dramatic Poem. 
By E. J. Ex1xis, Author of ** Fate in Arcadia.”” With Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure by the Author. Crown 8vo, 53. 

“‘ There are many happy strokes of character, and of a delicate fancy.’ —Scots- 
man, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
By JOHN A. BRIDGES. 
MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


By Joun A. Brivess, Author of * Poets All,” ‘‘ Idylls of a Lost Village,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, net. 
“ 4 bright, pleasant book—school sketches, hunting sketches, rac‘ng sketches 
=the work of a man who knows his subject.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 


The GODDESS of the DANDELIONS: a 
Novel. In2vols, By Lituias WassERmann, Author of ‘ The Daffodils,” 
&c. 10s, net. 

“Well written—a very clever fiction study.”"—Scotsman, 


“The story is attractive...... The tone and tendency are altogether sound.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 








Three Novels at One Shilling each. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE.—The Mystery of 


CLOOMBER. Fifth Edition. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. — Oliver’s Bride. 


Second Edition. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS.—The Master of 
the SILVER SEA. [Now ready, 
“A story without a heroine, indeed without a female character. Not Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling could be more graphic.”—Morning. 





WARD & DOWNEY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


The GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative 


of a Winter Journey across the Tundras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads, 
By Freprrick Gzorce Jacxson, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Illustrations and Maps. Kdited 
from his Journals by ARTHUR MownTEFioRg, F.G.8, F.R.G.8. The book is 
divided into eight Chapters, headed reavectively—‘ Camping at Habarova,” 
“* Waigatz,”’ ‘‘ Among the Samoyads,” “ Across the Great Frozen Land”? (2), 
“Round the White Sea and through Lapland, Home,” “ A Chapter on Lan- 
guage,” and ‘ Samoyad Folk-Tales.” TIuere are alsv four Appendices, 








Demy vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORY of GREECE from its Commence- 


ment to the Clouse of the Independence of the Greek Natiou. Authori-ed 
Traoslation from the German of Apotr Hom, Revised by F. OLarke, M.A. 
In 4 vols, Vol. II, The Fifth Century B.C, 





Crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


PHILO and HOLY SCRIPTURE, or the 


Quotations of Philo from the Books of the Old Testament. With Intro- 
auction and Notes by Herbert Epwarp Ry tt, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Professorial Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, &c. 





Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The STRUCTURE and LIFE of BIRDS. By 


F, W. HEapuey, M.A, F.Z.8 , Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 
78 Illustrations, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SPEECH of CICERO in DEFENCE of 


OLUENTIUS. Translated by W. Prererson, M.A., LU.D, Principal of 
University Oollega, Dundee, With an Introduction and Notes, 





Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A STUDY of SPINOZA. By James 


Martineau, LL.D., D.D. Wi:ha Portrat. Third Edition. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOOKKEEPING for the 


Use of Students. By J. Tuornton, Author of “First Lessons in Book- 
Serene, “A Primer of Bookkeeping,” and “‘ Examination Papers in Book- 
eeping.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volume, 
Globe 8vo, 52. 


ECCE HOMO. A Survey of the Life and 


Work of Jesus Christ, By Sir J. R. Seevey, K.C.M.G., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius Coll., F.R.H.S., and Hon, Mem, Hist. Soc. of Massachusetts. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition. Vol. I. 
Post 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
By Richard 





The PRINCESS ALINE. 


Harpine Davis. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 





CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume, 
Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The CRITO and PART of the PHADO of 


PLATU. With Introduction and Notes Ly CHanLes Haines Keene, M.A. 





ENGLISH OLASSICS.—New Volume, 
Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by N. L. Hattwarp, M.A. Oantab., 
Protezsor of English Literature and Principal of the Ravenshaw Coll., 
Cuttack ; and 8. U. Hit, B,A., B.Sc. London, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Hooghly Coll. 





ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, 2¢. 6d. 


WOLFE. ByA.G. Bradley. With Portrait. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 429, JULY. Price 1s. 
ContTENTS. 
Maria Epcewortu. By George Saintsbury. 
Tue SOLDIER OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
Wuen we were Boys, III. 
Saint Kk&VIN AND THE GOOSE. 
. From THE Lopsy oF THE HovusE or Commons, By a Lobbyist. 
Tur Luck or Nex BoLpwia. 
A Forgotten Hero. 
. LHE BaTTLE or Beacuoy Heap: AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE VALUE OF A FLEET 
In Berna. 
. THE TREASURE OF SHacuL. By 8. Levett Yeata, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New Books. 





THIS DAY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., 


K.0.M.G. By ALEx..Innes Saanp. With 2 Portraits and other Illustra- 


tions, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s, 





ON TUESDAY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


TWO SUFFOLK FRIENDS. By Francis 


Hinpzs Grooms. With nunicrous Illustrations, Small 4to, 53, 
—eeees 
A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. ~ 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 


_.Edited by, Dona GREENWELL M’CuESNEX. With a Frontispiece and 5 Full-page 
Dlustrations by James A. Shearman, .Orown 8vo, 6s. 


a nee 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SPORT ON THE PAMIRS and TURKISTAN 


STEPPES. By Major 0.8, OumperLanv. With Frontispiece and a Map, 
damy 8yo, 10s. 6d. 





A BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 


BEGGARS. ON HORSEBACK: a Riding 


Tour in North Wales, By Martin Ross and E. @, Somervitxe, Authors 
of “An Irish Cousin,” “ Through Connemara,” ** The Real Charlotte,” &. 
With numerons Illustrations by E, GZ. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


AMONG THE GODS: Scenes of India, with 


Legends by the Way. By Augusta Kxixern. With 22 Full-page ILlustra- 
tions, small demy 8ro, 153, 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: a Romance of the 


Fourth Oentury. By Sir Herpert MaxweE Lt, Bart.,M.P, Third Edition, 
crown 8y0, 63. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE CURSE OF INTELLECT. Fecap. 8vo, 


2s, 6d. net, 


NEW WORK ON INDIAN SPORT. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. By Sir 


EpwarpD Brappon, K.0.M.G. With Illustrations by G. D. Giles, and a Map 
of Oudh Forest Tracts and Nepal Terai. Demy 8yvo, 18s. 


NEW HALF-CROWN VOLUME. 


FOR THE SAKE OF A SLANDERED WOMAN 


By Marion Moe. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


STANDARD EDITION IN HALF-CROWN VOLUMES. 





NOW READY. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
FELIX HOLT. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





SEELEY & COS BOOKS 


Messrs. SEELEY beg to announce a New Book 
by the Author of “ LIFE AT THE ZOO.” 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY 


Woo With 16 Tiustrations, demy 8vo, 122, 6d. 


Uniform with this Volume, : 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. With: Tur 


trations by Gambier Bolton, Third Edition, fons wre, 12s. 6d. 


THE PORTFOLIO. Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


JULY NO—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
By ©. J. CORNISH, Author of “The New Forest:” 





JUNE NO.—ANTOINE WATTEAU. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS, 
“ Among the best and. most complete of the * Portfolio Monographs,’ "—Times, 


The WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER: 


a Story of the Princess eenene By Mrs, MarsuatL, With Frontiapicce, 
crown 8vo0, cloth, 3s. 
oA charming story, pone the less interesting because it is based upon real 
events.” —Scotsman. 


JUST READY, New and Cheaper Editions of Mr. J. Ll. W. 
PAGE’S books on DARTMOOR and EXMOOR, which 
make capital Handbooks for those visiting these districts. 


DARTMOOR. By J. Ll. W. Page. 


With 8 Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


EXMOOR. By J.L1.W. Page. With 


8 Illustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 





Price Six Shillings. 


A JAPANESE 
MARRIAGE. 


Mr. Douglas Sladen’s Novel 


OF THE 


Life of the English in Japan. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A bright and spirited story, full of colour and incident, and 
its author, Mr, Douglas Sladen, writes wel!, with an enthusiasm which is 
catching.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* As a whole the book is well done; Philip’s fight 
with the two Samurai is stirring to the last degree, and we have found the story 
fresh in effect, and interesting to the very end.” 


GRAPHIC,—" He also puts himself at great advantage by laying his scene in 
Japan...... The various pictures, both social and descriptive, loss none of their 
distinctive fascination in his hands,” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ This time it is the woes of the deceased 
wife’s sister which are brought before us in a narrative that is invariably 
picturesque, and, especially as to the latter half of the volume, is of considerable 
humour and pathos.”—GILBERT Bure@Ess, 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET.—“ Nothing escapes his observation, with the con- 
sequence that readers have a series of perfect copies of Japan and the Japanese.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—“ Mr. Douglas Sladen’s first novel is a distinct 
succes3. To begin with, he has managed to capture a real live heroine, as 
charming and convincing a pretty girl as we have met with for years. Her flesh 
and blood reality is quite undeniable. She imposes herself upon cne from the 
very first, she is winning and genuine, and as fresh as a daisy. Then, sgain, Mr. 
Sladen has been exceptionally fortunate in his mise en scéne. Certainly the 
story as a whole succeeds in interesting and amusing the most jaded reader; it 
contains some intensely dramatic scenes...... It is wholesome, healthful, breezy, 
andairy. Its Japanesquery is delightful,’—G. A. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY, 3895, 


1, In Memon1ay—GeorGce BENTLEY, 

. ScyLLA OR CHARyYBLIS? Chaps, 46, 

. Maria EpGEworTH. 

. HerngicH HorrMann’s History. Chap. 16. 
. Dives Logquor. 

. LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO Fanny Kems1z, 1971-1883, 
. THE GRAVE OF THE Droips, 

. THE Day AFTER. 

. A Lona Lost Frienp, 

. WILLS. 

. THACKERAY’s LONDON. 
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NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “AN OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NOBODY. 


BY 


Maarten Maartens. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “MISUNDERSTOOD.” 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


COLONEL NORTON. 


BY 


Florence Montgomery, 


Author of “Seaforth,” “Thrown Together,’ &c. 





NOW READY. 


WILDERSMOOR. By ©. L. Anrnozvs. 


In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL, By F. H. 


Batrour (Ross George Dering), Author of “ Dr, Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 
In crown 8yo, 63. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 








New and Cheap Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Now ready. 
By AVERY MACALPINE, Author of ‘‘ Teresa Itasca,” 
A “Broken Wings,” ‘‘ Joel Marsh,” &c, 
| 9 
an g is powerfully worked out.”—Times, 
“ An extremely interesting and well-written story.”— 
cotsman. 
2 ‘* A decidedly pleasant novel.”—Graphic. 
ons c1ence., : a book creates an agreeable impres- 
nm from the outset by the grace and 
feta of the literary workmanship...... Its 
charm consists in the treatment and in the happy blending 
of romanticism and realism in the conception and delinea- 





ee 


** The studies of character arecleverly consistent throngh- 
out, and Mr. Macalpine, with his genial analysis of the 
feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous,..... The story 


Crown 8yo, cloth. 


AT ALL tion of the personages.”—Scottish Leader, 
“Tender, touching, beautiful, and true, are the adjec- 
LIBRARIES. _ tives one feels prompted to apply to Mr. Avery Macalpine’s 


new novel, ‘A Man’s Conscience.’ Every person in the 

book stands ont clear, lifelife, robust. Worthy of the art which numbers among 
its exponents three such meu as Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant,”—* T. P, 
in the Sunday Sun, 

** A very graceful story.””—Morning Post. 

‘The story is well constructed and full of life.”— World, 

“Extremely well written.”—Daily Chronicle. 

* Will be read with enjoyment.”—Sunday Times. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.O. 


“THE BLUE LIGHTS;” 


oR, 
VESSEL IN DISTRESS OFF YARMOUTH. 


Mr. DUNTHORNE begs to announce that Mr. JOHN PARK 
has just finished for him an ETCHING of the above-named 
picture by TURNER which hangs in South Kensington Museum. 
A PROOF of Mr. Park’s Plate is NOW READY, and may be 
seen at 


THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 
5 VIGO STREET, W. 

















RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S LIST. 


CABINET EDITION, crown 8vo, 63. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Lectures delivered at Oxford, Easter Terms, 1893-94, : 
By JAME3 ANTHONY FROUDE, 





With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: 


Being Part of an Inqu into the Structure 
end Methods of Tribal Society. 


By FREDERIC SEBBOHM, LL.D., F.S.A. “9 
Author of “The English Village Community,” &e, 


Crown Syvo, 43. 6d, 


MIND AND MOTION AND MONISM. 


By the late GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A,, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
THE TENTH MUSE, 
And other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


GALLICA, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. 


ConTENTS.—GALLICA: Some Reasons for Learnivg French—Corneillem 
Racine—The Poctry of Alfred de Musset—Paul Bourges. OTHER ESSAYS: 
The Pcetry of Keats—The Poctry of Mr. Swinburne—The Autobiography of 
Solomon Maimon, 


Red-lettering, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Selected by H. 8. HOOLE WAYLEN. 





With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s 


TEXT-BOOK OF FORENSIC MEDICINE 
AND TOXICOLOGY. 


By ARTHUR P. LUFF, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Physician in Charge of Out-Patients and Lecturer on Medical risprudence ang 
Toxicology in St. Mary’s Hospital ; Examiner in Forensic oe icine in 
the University of London ; External Examiner in Forensic 
Mediciue in the Victoria Univers sity ; 3 Official Analyst to the Home Office, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. DE SALIS, 
Authoress of the ‘A la Mode” Beri es of Cookery Books, &c, 


GARDENING A LA MODE. 


0 Parts, 
I, VEGETABLES. 1s, én | 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 
By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 


*,* Anarchism is a leading motive in this book hardly less than the love-story 
which runs through it. ‘Lhe scene is Blois, and the story indicates the triviality 
of French provincial life, and sets forth, through the characters, the claims and 
views of Anarchism, with a distinct leaniag to the conservative view. 


II, FRUITS. 1s, 6d, 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MATTHEW FURTH: 


A Novel. 


By IDA LEMON, 
Author of “A Pair of Lovers.” 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes, 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, By James AnTHONY Froupe. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


ConTENTS:—1l. Spanish Story of the Armada.—2, Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle—3. Saint Teresa.—4. The Templars.—5, The Norway Fjords, 
—6. Norway Once More. 


NADA THE LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8y0, 3:, 6d. 


NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE; 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


Me. TREDGOLD. By Mrs.| Past anp IpEat Sanitation. By Sir 
Oliphant. Chaps. 5-8, Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., 
VIGNETTES FROM NatuRE. By the F.R.S. 

late Richard Jefferies, 1, Spring. | Lypra Greson. By Mrs. Parr. 
2. The Green Corn. 0 I G By V 
A Serenade. By Duncan J. Robert- = TALIAN GARDENS. By Vernon 


By H. A. 


OLD 





AT THE Stam OF THE Sur. By Andrew 
ang. 


son. 
A Busuwoman’s ROMANCE, 
Bryden, 





London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


Serms of Subscription, 
: Yearly. 





Halfe Quarterly. 
Including panes to any me * the United 

Kingdom - vee eee 
Including postage to any of the "Australasian 
Colonies, — an a — 


yearly. 
B1 8 6 rseeeeO 14 BisoeeO 7 2 








China, &e... one eo oe 
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Cadburys 


Of the Highest Degree of 


Purity and Nutritive Value. 








Sea 


“A perfectly pure Cocoa, of the highest quality. The name 
‘Cadbury’ on any packet is a guarantee of purity." —Afedical Annual. 





“We have examined the samples brought under our notice, 
and find that they are genuine, and that the Cocoa is just what 
it is declared to be by Cadbury Brothers.’”—Lavncet. 


“Cadbury’s Cocoa has in a remarkable degree those natural 
elements of sustenance which give the system endurance and hardi- 
hood, building up muscle and bodily vigour, with a steady action 
that renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.’—//ea/th. 


“Of Absolute Purity and freedom from Alkali. Maybe pre- 
scribed without hesitation with the certainty of obtaining uniform . 
and gratifying results.’ —Brazthwazte's Retrospect of Medicine. 








“Cadbury's Cocoa contains, in a condensed and increased form, 
all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa bean.’—Zhe Analyst. 





“At once pure, wholesome, and cheap, and with no superior 
in the market.’—//ygzene. 


na 


“CADBURY '’s’ 


‘The Typical Cocoa of English Manufacture—Absolutely Pure.” rie Anatst 











Lonpon: Printed by WrMan & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonn Janes Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ‘‘SprcratoR”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 29th, 1895. 
































